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‘ From  Kitchen  to  Garret  ’ was  first  puhlished  in 
December  1887.  Since  then  it  has  been  reprinted  seven 
times. 

The  loork  has  now  been  completely  revised  by  the 
Author,  and  many  new  Illustrations  have  been  added 
thereto. 
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PANTON’S  advice,  have  been  arranged  in  complete  sets, 
and  can  be  inspected  without  charge  by  applying  to 
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PEEFACE 


TO 

THE  REVISED  EDCTTON. 


‘ If  evei'  such  an  unlikely  thing  happens,’  remarked  a cheery 
critic  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  I think  by  the  way 
the  critic  was  my  genial  and  kindly  friend  the  ‘ Athenaeum,’ 
‘ as  that  of  a second  edition  of  this  book  being  called 
for,  1 should  advise  the  author  to  give  the  readers  an 
index.’  Well  that  was  done  long  ago,  and  now  here  is  the 
eighth  edition,  my  dear  friends  and  readers,  index  and  all,  and 
I hope  you  will  give  it  as  kind  a reception  as  you  dicl  the 
firet.  I have  in  a measure  re-written  it  entirely,  and  while  I 
have  taken  out  nothing  of  the  original  which  could  be  left,  I 
have  given  you  more  pictures  and  a little  more  information  on 
many  subjects.  At  the  same  time  I am  pleased  to  find  how 
little  I need  alter  ; as  this  shows  that  the  advice  I gave  at  first, 
still  holds  good,  and  that  my  further  experience  has  taught  me 
that  the  conclusions  formed  some  years  ago,  when  the  first 
edition  was  published,  were  the  right  ones  to  hold.  Further- 
more 1 am  delighted  to  find  that  tradespeople  will  keep  pretty 
things  from  one  year  to  the  other,  if  they  discover  that  they  are 
really  wanted  ; and  that  therefore  one  can  advise  confidently  that 
such  and  such  things  can  be  used,  feeling  certain  that  they  can 
be  got,  even  after  the  lapse  (^f  years ; while  it  is  another 
joy  to  know  that  I have  been  the  means  of  introducing  these 
pretty  things  into  households  in  India,  America,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Africa,  and  indeed  I could  hardly  mention  a place 
from  whence  I have  not  had  letters  on  the  subject  ; and  that  1 
can  remember  hundreds  of  houses,  in  which  I have  been  as  it 
were  the  moving  spirit  which  first  induced  the  owners  to  en- 
deavour to  make  their  houses  charming.  Under  these  circum- 
' stances,  I cannot  feel  I have  lived  in  vain,  the  while  I look 
hopefully  forward  to  adding  to  their  number,  through  the 
medium  of  this,  the  eighth  edition  of  ‘ From  Kitchen  to 
Oarret.  ’ 


Watford,  Hert.s. 


.1.  E.  PANTON. 
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FROM  KITCHEN  TO  GARRET. 


CHAPTER  I 

CnooSIXG  A HOUSE 

I REMEMBER,  years  ago,  feeling  very  angry  indeed  with  Mr. 
Ruskin.  I bought  several  of  his  books,  and  was  revelling  in  the 
lofty  sentiments  and  beautiful  language  contained  therein,  when 
ever  and  anon  I was  distressed  and  disturbed  by  the  sight  of 
sundry  asterisks,  which  denoted  that  there  were  foot-notes,  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  reader  was  required  to  be  called. 
Judge  of  my  dismay,  when  I glanced  down  at  them,  to  find  that 
they  consisted  of  fiat  contradictions  to  Mr.  Ruskin’s  own  state- 
ments, rendered  necessai’y,  so  he  said,  by  the  fruits  of  maturer 
knowledge,  which  enabled  him  to  state  with  authority  that  his 
sentiments,  though  undoubtedly  fine,  were  unpractical,  and  his 
ideas  proved,  when  he  endeavoured  to  live  up  to  them,  utterly 
and  entirely  unworkable.  Naturally,  I laid  down  his  books  in 
despair,  and  groaned  to  myself  about  the  broken  reed  on  which 
I had  hoped  to  have  leant  with  so  much  profit  and  entertainment 
to  myself. 

I am  reminded  of  Mr.  Ruskin  when  I look  on  the  well-worn 
pages  of  ‘ From  Kitchen  to  Garret,’  with  an  eye  to  revising 
them,  and  in  some  measure  bringing  them  up  to  date  ; and  as  I 
do  not  want  to  fidget  my  kind  readers  with  asterisks,  denoting 
by  the  way  additions,  not  contradictions,  I am  about  to  rewrite 
the  book  : for  naturally  I have  learned  a very  great  deal  in  the 
four  years  which  have  elapsed  since  I published  the  first  edition ; 
and  though  this  will  be  the  tenth  edition  and  the  sale  is  as  it  ever 
was,  I am  most  anxious  to  ‘ go  with  the  times  ’ and  to  give  my 
new  readers  the  benefit  of  the  new  materials  and  colours,  and 
of  the  experience  I have  gathered  since  the  years  when  I first 
began  to  talk  confidentially  to  my  public. 

For  Angelina  and  Edwin— dear  things  ! — are  alwaj  s with  us. 
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Day  after  day  tlieir  hands  are  clasped  at  the  altar,  their  vows 
spoken,  the  new-made  mhuuje,  started  on  the  old  lines  of  un- 
daunted belief  in  themselves  and  their  powers  of  obtaining  a 
store  of  undimmed  joy  and  liappiness,  which  none  save  them- 
selves have  ever  been  .able  to  do.  But,  alas!  the  same  jiitfalls 
await  them  which  have  awaited  brides  and  bridegrooms  ever 
since  the  first  p.air  ‘went  into  housekeeping.’  And  as  this 
book  is  meant  to  denote  where  these  2:>itfalls  lie,  and  to  indicate 
the  best  way  of  avoiding  them,  I shall  but  extend  and  amplify 
the  information  I have  acquired  from  oftentimes  bitter  ex- 
perience, believing  that  thus  I must  enlarge  the  sphere  of  use- 
fulness this  volume  undoubtedly  fills  continually,  or  else  it 
would  not  continue  to  sell  in  the  pleasing  manner  it  has  done 
ever  since  the  earliest  days  of  its  publication. 

So  much,  then,  for  introduction , .after  which  I shall  now  plunge 
head-first  and  de  novo  into  the  difficult  m.atter  of  choosing  a 
house  : perhaps  the  most  diflicult  thing  of  all  to  do  in  these  days 
of  ‘ jerry-building,’  when  houses  are  run  up  for  letting  and  sale, 
certainly  not  for  living  in,  and  when  each  friend  or  relation  has 
a difierent  suburb  or  locality  to  recommend,  and  where  everyone 
is  offended  if  his  or  her  advice  is  not  at  once  acted  upon.  For 
once  the  house  is  taken,  and  really  understood  from  kitchen  to 
garret,  choosing  the  furniture  is  a mere  m.atter  of  taste,  com- 
mon-sense, and  a cert.ain  amount  of  time  ; but  the  house  means  so 
much.  It  must  not  be  too  large  or  expensive  ; for  a house  beyond 
our  capacity  for  keeping  it  Avell  up  to  the  mark  is  an  incubus  ; 
a perfect  whirlpool,  in  which  much  that  would  otherwise  h.ave 
been  within  our  scope  vanishes,  sucked  in  .and  spoiled  in  the 
vortex.  Neither  must  it  be  too  small,  becjiuse  this  may  insure 
a move  before  one’s  finances  have  recovered  the  first  settling 
in.  Tlien  difficulties  begin,  and  Inabilities  are  incurred  that 
cripple  Edwin’s  energies  and  spoil  his  temper,  and  which  turn 
Angelina  prematurely  into  a crabbed  and  worn-out  cre.ature, 
warped  and  spoiled  by  that  most  sordid  and  ghastly  of  all 
struggling,  the  attempt  to  m.ake  both  ends  meet ; for  be  it  well 
assured  there  is  nothing  so  paralysing  and  debasing  as  debt  : 
nothing  is  so  little  enjoyed  as  an  article  we  c.annot  feel  and 
know  is  paid  for  in  due  course.  Therefore,  undoubtedly  the 
first  thing  to  be  determined  on  is  what  c.an  be  afforded  for  rent ; 
and  this,  including  r.ates  .and  t.axes,  should  be,  as  a rule,  .attherate 
of  one-tenth  of  one’s  income  : th.at  is  to  s.ay,  if  one’s  income  is 
300?.,  the  rent  and  taxes  should  not  exceed  30?.  ; and  if  a thou- 
sand a ye.ar  is  our  store,  our  rent  &c.  must  not  exceed  100?. 
Natur.ally,  these  dehails  r.ather  circumscribe  the  limits  of 
residence,  but  must  not  be  overlooked,  .any  more  than  Edwin’s 
convenience  should  be  overlooked.  He  should  be  within  a certain 
radius  of  his  office,  .and  should  not,  in  these  rapid  days  of  ours 
be  condemned  to  more  railway  travelling  than  can  possibly  be 
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helped  ; for,  after  nearly  ten  years’  residence  in  the  suburbs,  I 
have  found  that  perpetual  catching  of  trains  is  very  bad  indeed 
for  one,  and  that  the  worry  and  bother  of  feeling  even  a short 
journey  between  London  and  liome  is  singularly  fatiguing  ; 
albeit  against  all  that  one  has  to  place  the  undoubtedly  clearer 
and  better  air  one  obtains  out  of  the  immediate  embrace  of 
London  ; the  fact  that  life  is  in  a measure  simpler,  the  society 
less  stiff  and  expensive,  and  that  the  husband  can  have  a garden 
to  interest  him,  should  he  care  for  this  pursuit ; that  he  un- 
doubtedly finds  better  rest  and  sleep  away  from  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  the  city,  and  that  one  is  in  a measure  away  from  a 
great  deal  of  temptation.  At  least  a young  bride  is  ; she  does 
not  see  every  day  how  much  more  her  old  friends  can  have  and 
enjoy  than  she  can  ; neither  is  she  constantly  contrasting  the 
plenty  and  luxury  of  her  old  home,  with  the  circumscribed 
capabilities  of  that  in  which  she  may  be  beginning  life,  on  a 
scale  very  likely  as  much  above  that  on  which  her  parents  began 
as  is  that  she  left  Avillingly,  joyfully,  and  hopefully  at  her  lover’s 
call. 

Another  reason  for  selecting  the  suburbs  is  that  smuts  and 
blacks  are  often  conspicuous  by  their  absence  : nay,  I may  say 
are  quite  absent.  One’s  nice  clean  blinds,  or  rather  muslin  cur- 
tains, remain  clean  for  weeks  instead  of  days  ; one’s  toilet-covers 
can  be  white,  and  remain  so  for  a decent  interval  ; one’s  washing 
bill  is  saved  ; the  servant’s  labour  is  lessened,  and  one’s  temper 
is  not  spoiled  by  seeing  one’s  pretty  things  become  black  all  too 
swiftly  : the  while  w'e  do  not  see  our  way  to  replacing  the  nice 
table-covers  and  cushions  which  have  made  our  house  into  a 
home.  And  yet  another  reason  for  choosing  the  suburbs  at  the 
commencement  of  married  life  is  that  in  this  case  the  rival 
mothers  and  sisters-in-law  are  not  running  in  and  out  and  con- 
tinually making  suggestions  and  comments  on  the  new  mSiiage. 
The  suggestions,  especially  from  the  younger  members  of  the 
family,  are  generally  exasperatingly  foolish,  while  the  best  of 
mothers  naturally  prefers  her  own  child,  and  cannot  help  feeling 
that  he  or  she  might  have  done  much  better  than  he  or  she  has  ; 
and  particularly  is  this  the  case  when  the  menage  has  to  move 
on  smaller  and  more  circumscribed  lines  than  that  of  the  pater- 
nal roof,  Angelina’s  mother  fearing  her  child  may  be  over- 
worked and  underfed,  while  Edwin’s  mamma  is  equally  certain 
that  Edwin  has  not  the  full  value  of  his  money.  How  could  he 
expect  to,  taking  his  wife,  as  he  did,  from  such  an  extravagant 
and  reckless  household  as  the  one  in  which  she  was  brought  up  ? 

But  against  all  these  reasons  one  can  put  the  undoubted 
love  a real  Londoner  has  for  his  beloved  streets  and  pavements  : 
a love  which  is  similar  to  no  other,  and  which  no  lapse  of  time 
will  or  can  ever  really  eradicate. 

To  the  real  and  absolute  cockney  the  very  touch  of  the  pave- 
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ment  is  liome-like  : the  dull  roar  of  the  streets  better  than  the 
finest  music.  One  meets  one’s  old  frimids  at  every  corner  ; one 
can  be  entertained  by  a mere  walk  down  Regent  Street  ; a 
llower-girl’s  basket  gives  one  more  flowers  for  a shilling  than 
one’s  garden  yields  after  a constant  expenditure  of  pounds  ; 
one  rubs  off  one’s  corners  with  meeting  with  ‘ foemen  worthy  of 
our  steel  ’ in  conversation  ; and,  above  all,  one  lives  a life  of  per- 
petual interest  and  amusement  without  the  cfmstant  catching  of 
trains,  which  means  nothing  to  the  young  and  active  at  first  ; but 
which  tells  terribly  on  one  as  one  becomes  older  ; and  Avhich 
necessitates  a move  ; sooner  or  later,  if  one  can  manage  it,  into 
London  itself,  which,  despite  fogs,  inud,  and  dirt,  can  never  be 
anything  save  delightful,  especially  if  Ave  are  Avise  enough  to 
take  no  notice  of  fashion’s  caprices.  Then  Ave  shall  remain  in 
London  from  February  until  October,  migrating  about  the  first 
. Aveek  in  November  to  some  sunny  place,  such  as  is  Lourne- 
mouth,  Hastings,  Eastbourne,  or  vulgar,  hideous,  noisy,  health- 
ful Brighton.  The  seaside  in  August  and  September  is 
abominable  ; it  is  at  its  best  in  Avinter,  when  London  is  an 
impossibility  exce])t  for  the  strongest,  and  Avhen  even  they 
become  Avorn  and  depressed,  albeit  they  knoAV  not  Avhy. 

Of  course,  in  a book  such  as  this,  one  cannot  lay  doAvn  hard 
and  fast  rules  for  anyone.  One  can  only  give  tlic  benefit  of 
one’s  individual  experience  to  one’s  readers,  and  1 am  therefore 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  suburbs  are,  as  a rule,  the  best 
places  for  young  and  vigorous  folks.  Angelina  may  perhaps 
pine  for  London  ; but  she  Avill  soon  cease  to  do  that  Avhen  her 
liome  interests  engross  her,  and  she  Avill  have  the  undoubted 
satisfaction  of  knoAving  that  her  husband  and  children  are  in 
healthier  air  ; the  while  she  Avill  keep  her  house  cleaner  and 
nicer  in  the  suburbs  Avith  far  less  trouble  and  expense  of  both 
time  and  money  than  she  could  do  Avere  she  to  remain  among 
her  beloved  streets.  Then  too,  most  undoubtedly,  there  are  a 
great  many  people  who  really  and  actually  love  the  country,  and 
take  far  more  interest  in  inanimate  things  than  they  do  in 
animate  ones,  and  to  them  the  suburbs  form  an  agreeable  com- 
l)romise.  They  are  Avithin  touch,  they  say  and  think,  of  all 
their  London  friends,  never  remembering  how  soon  one  is  for- 
gotten if  one  falls  out  of  the  front  rank  ; and  at  the  same  time 
can  drive  or  Avalk  out  into  the  real  fields  and  lieaths,  from  Avhich 
they  can  survey  the  dark  pall  of  mist  lying  over  London,  thank- 
ing Providence  the  Avhile  that  their  lives  are  not  cast  underneath 
it. 

The  question  of  locale,  as  does  also  the  question  of  the  house 
itself,  means  so  much  that  I feel  I cannot  place  too  much  stress 
upon  it.  Hone.stly,  I hold  a brief  for  London,  and  I think  I 
am  a good  authority,  as  my  life  has  been  pretty  equally  divided 
between  the  ‘real  country’;  Avhich  I frankly  detest ; the  suburbs 
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botli  noi'th  and  soutli,  and  -which,  as  far  as  the  south  is  con- 
cerned, 1 have  found  quite  successful  and  pleasant ; and  London, 
■which  I adore:  and  though  personally  I would  rather  live  there 
than  anywhere  in  the  wide  world,  except  during  the  most  of  the 
winter,  when  1 fly  to  Bournemouth  or  the  sea  : 1 cannot  help 
thinking  that  Edwin  and  Angelina  will  procure  more  for  their 
money,  and  be  happier  in  a judiciously  chosen  suburb  than  they 
would  be  in  London  itself  ; and  while  1 most  emphatically  taboo 
those  on  the  north  side,  I can  as  emphatically  recommend  those 
on  the  south.  Bromley,  Beckenham,  Shortlands,  and  all  the 
Crystal  Palace  disti’ict  are  to  be  spoken  well  of  ; albeit  Short- 
lands  and  part  of  Beckenham  are  on  clay,  and  must  not  there- 
fore be  chosen  by  anyone  who  inherits  any  tendency  either  to 
consumption  or  rheumatism  : for  clay  means  death,  or  at  least 
intense  discomfort,  to  such  folk,  and  it  all  too  often  harms  and 
depresses  even  those  who  are  free  from  such  tendencies,  especi- 
ally in  the  suburbs  where  the  drainage  is  the  reverse  of  perfect, 
and  where  cellarage  is  either  absent  altogether ; or  simply  used  as 
a deposit  of  all  the  surface  water  -wliich  accumulates  mysteriously 
round  the  ordinaiy  ‘jerry-built’  mansion  of  the  suburban 
builder. 

Dear  as  will  Shortlands  ever  be  to  me  as  an  individual, 
much  as  I appreciated  my  life  there,  I cannot  say  that  I con- 
sider it  a healthy  place  for  anyone  who  is  troubled  with  ‘ chest  ’ 
in  any  shape  or  form.  Little  children  are  scarcely  ever  without 
colds,  and  grown-up  people  suffer  from  throats  and  general 
malaise  ; but  in  the  higher  parts,  especially  towards  Bromlej’’, 
life  is  much  easier  and  health  better  ; while  Bromley  itself  is 
marvellously  healthy,  as  are  parts  of  Sydenham,  Norwood, 
Beckenham,  and  all  places  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
But  the  ‘ lie  of  the  land  ’ must  bo  studied,  and  gravel  sought 
for,  or  chalk  and  sand  ; clay  avoided,  and  above  all  must  the 
house  receive  its  regular  bath  of  sunshine.  As  much  sunshine 
should  be  admitted  as  can  be  procured  in  our  climate,  and  thei^osi- 
tion  of  the  house  must  insure  that  this  is  po.ssiblc.  Personally, 
I like  an  eastward  and  westward  position  ; I love  to  see  the 
dawn,  and  follow  her  from  her  birth  to  her  debut  as  tlae  full- 
grown  morning ; and  I i^refer  a bedroom  where  the  afternoon 
sun  does  not  come.  My  morning  room  should  be  full  of  morning 
sunshine,  while  the  drawing-room  should  look  westward,  and 
catch  and  keep  every  lingering  ray  of  the  rapidly  disappearing 
sunset  glow.  A compass,  therefoi’e,  should  accompany  Edwin 
and  Angelina  on  their  afternoon  searches  after  the  eligible 
residence  they  wish  to  turn  into  a home,  as  by  its  use  alone  can 
they  insure  that  their  rooms  will  have  the  proper  exposure.  J 
always  consider  that  the  southern  suljuibs  are  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  in  advance  of  those  in  the  north  ; the  houses  are 
more  modern  ; they  are  much  more  tastefully  arranged  : I wish 
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1 could  say  they  were  more  sensibhj  built  : and  the  shops 
are  better  ; the  society  is  undoubtedly  infinitely  suiDerior  ; the 
churches  are  not  to  be  compared  for  one  moment ; and  if  one 
is  near  the  poor,  despised,  delightful  Crystal  Palace,  one  is 
always  able  to  be  amused  at  small  expense  ; a season  ticket 
admits  one  always,  and  the  small  additional  charge  for  seats  at 
special  entertainments  is  so  little  that  one  need  scarcely  consider 
it  in  the  very  least. 

But  against  the  supei’ior  arrangements  of  the  southern 
suburbs,  and  their  cheap  fares  to  town,  and  their  numerous 
stations  which  land  one  in  almost  any  part  of  London  ; allowing 
one  to  return  from  another  with  the  same  ticket  if  we  find 
Victoria  more  convenient  than  the  City  for  the  home  joui’ney  ; 
one  has  to  consider  the  vileness  and  uncertainty  of  the  train 
service,  about  which  I feel  there  is  nothing  too  hard  to  say  ; 
and  sometimes  so  infamous  has  it  been  that  1 have  felt  myself 
falter  in  my  allegiance  to  the  south,  when  lingei’ing  madly  out- 
side Herne  Hill,  Kent  House,  or  some  equally  uninteresting 
station.  I have  counted  the  moments  Avasted,  and  contrasted 
the  service,  carriages,  and  indeed  everything  connected  with 
the  railway  service,  Avith  that  of  the  northern  lines,  Avhere  the 
trains  are  punctual,  tolerably  clean  and  Avell  lighted,  and  Avhero 
the  officials  haA^e  graduated  in  a school  of  fine  manners,  and  are 
really  attentive  and  good  to  one,  aird  where  they  do  their  duty 
and  do  not  receive  Avith  an  insolent  stare,  or  still  more  insolent 
neglect,  oire’s  modest  requests  for  help,  or  guidance,  or  infor- 
mation. 

The  London  and  Korth- Western  RailAvay  Avill  ahvays  remain 
the  one  bright  spot  in  the  dismal  series  of  memories  I have 
connected  Avith  our  sojourn  in  the  Jiorthern  suburbs,  and  as 
such  I mention  it  here  ; as,  of  course,  there  are  many  people 
Avho  prefer  the  north  to  the  south,  and  Avhose  preference  may 
be  determined  by  knoAving  hoAV  excellent  are  the  trains  Avhich 
land  one  in  a region  Avhich  I jAersonally  can  never  cease  to 
dislike  ; but  the  north  is  indispensable  to  anyone  Avhose  Avork 
lies  in  that  portion  of  London  or  near  Broad  (Street,  and  there- 
fore I mention  Avhat,  after  all,  is  a very  great  convenience  to  a 
business  man  ; and,  indeed,  EdAvin’s  temper  and  liealth  depend 
so  much  on  punctual  trains  that,  after  all,  before  he  decides,  he 
should  visit  some  of  the  northern  suburbs  as  Avell  as  the  southern 
ones,  does  he  determine  to  take  up  his  abode  among  the  suburban 
residents.  But  personally  I cannot  recommend  these  suburbs, 
although  I think  some  people  like  Watford,  Bushey  Heath,  and 
Stanmore  ; indeed,  I rather  incline  to  Stanmore  myself,  albeit 
the  new  raihvay  has  vulgarised  it  terribly ; Avhile  on  the 
King’s  Cross  line  are  Enfield,  the  higher  parts  of  Avhich  are 
beautiful,  Hatfield  and  St.  Alban’s,  all  of  Avhich  are  Avorth 
looking  at,  as  is  Bush  Hill  Park,  near  Enfield,  Avhere  the  houses 
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are  extremely  pretty,  but  where  the  drainage  rei^uires  the 
attention  of  an  imported  export  before  any  house  there  is 
determined  upon. 

Indeed,  if  Edwin  and  Angelina  live  in  London  as  fiancees, 
and  intend  to  migrate  to  the  suburbs  as  married  folk  ; the 
Saturday,  or  indeed  any  free  afternoons  after  the  engagement ; 
should  be  devoted  by  them  to  scouring  the  suburbs  with  an  eye 
to  finding  a house  ; they  should  study  tlie  gazetteers  and  learn 
the  different  soils  ; they  should  endeavour  to  discover  how 
many  doctors  flourish  in  each,  and  avoid  those  where  door- 
plates are  as  numerous  as  leaves  in  Yallombrosa  ; they  should, 
if  they  are  ‘ churchey,’  study  the  service  boards  at  the  churches, 
and  finally  they  should  try  to  settle  not  only  where  these  most 
necessary  matters  are  satisfactory,  but  where  they  know  some- 
one ; or  else  know  of  someone,  who  can  call  on  them  and  launch 
them  on  the  small  waves  of  their  particular  arm  of  the  sea  of 
society,  and  can  speak  for  them  until  their  voices  are  recognised 
as  worth  listening  to  for  themselves.  For  be  it  well  assured 
that  without  some  sort  of  introduction  the  newly-marx'ied  pair 
will  either  be  left  severely  alone,  or  will  not  know  what  is 
vulgarly  termed  the  ‘ best  people.’ 

And,  mind  you,  the  ‘ best  people  ’ are  not  the  richest,  those 
who  entertain  the  most,  or  those  who  have  the  longest  visitors’ 
list ; and  only  exist  to  add  to  the  number  of  acquaintances  whose 
names  can  be  added  to  the  roll,  but  are  comprised  among  the 
most  cultured  and  the  most  entertaining  ; and  those  folk  will 
not  call  without  a sufficient  reason  ; why  should  they  ? they 
only  care  for  people  who  will  in  turn  interest  them,  and  who 
can,  in  a measure,  reciprocate  their  feelings,  thoughts,  and  ideas. 
Tlierefore,  never  settle  where  introductions  are  impossible  ; it 
will  be  a long  and  weary  fight  into  really  good  society,  which 
may  not  be  reached  at  all,  or  only  reached  when  one  is  em- 
bittered against  it  by  reason  of  its  neglect,  which  was  only 
imijerative,  after  all,  if  we  have  the  sense  to  recognise  this  fact. 

But,  of  course,  Edwin’s  work  and  its  locality  must  give  the 
casting  vote  ; therefore,  if  that  lies  in  the  City,  he  is  nearly 
untrammelled  in  his  selection  ; but,  if  at  the  West  End,  he  must 
go  south,  as  no  other  lino  will  land  him  near  it  without  an 
immense  amount  of  travelling  and  changing  of  trains  and 
carriages. 

If,  however,  the  young  couple  elect  to  live  in  London,  let 
me  beg  of  them  to  think  only  of  the  house  itself,  and  to  consider 
not  at  all  whether  the  locality  is  a fashionable  one  or  not. 
Fashion,  as  a rule,  militates  immensely  against  anything  like 
comfort,  while,  once  fashion  ebbs  away,  it  often  loaves  large 
good  houses  which  one  can  breathe  in,  and  which  are  worth  any 
amount  of  the  miserable  little  houses  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  tho 
votary  of  fashion  and  display.  Indeed,  when  I Ingve  seen  the 
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tiny  hovels  in  Mayfair  wliere  ladies  and  gentlemen  crowd 
together,  and  where  their  servants  herd  either  under  the  tiles 
or  in  dark  cellars,  1 cannot  but  think  folly  and  fashion  are 
synonymous,  and  also  cannot  wonder  at  the  waves  of  ill-health 
which  flow  over  our  beloved  London  in  the  winter  ; and  which 
are  distinctly  traceable,  in  my  mind,  to  this  same  overcrowding 
and  airlessness  ; for  the  confined  backs  of  houses  cannot  allow 
of  a free  passage  of  air  through  them,  and  the  small  rooms  and 
narrow  passages  must  be  over-heated  and  wretched  if  they  care 
warmed  at  all,  or  lighted  by  our  enemy  the  gas. 

At  Brook  Green,  Hammersmith  ; on  Ccampden  Hill  ; in 
Kensington  Square  ; and  in  many  pcarts  of  the  N.W.  and  W.C. 
districts,  there  are  sensibly-built  houses  at  comparatively  small 
rents  ; but,  of  course,  nowhere  in  London  can  one  expect  or 
obtain  the  space  and  convenience  obtainable  in  the  suburbs  at  a 
humbler  cost.  But,  when  the  house-hunting  begins,  don’t  be  in 
a hurry.  ‘ Make  haste  slowly  ’ should  be  the  motto  of  all  those 
who  are  about  to  begin  housekeeping  for  their  very  own  selves. 
Then,  too,  there  have  been,  and,  indeed,  I hope  will  be  for 
years  to  come,  many  readers  of  my  books  who  have  neither 
suburbs  nor  London  to  take  into  consideration,  and  who  yet  are 
on  the  look-out  for  a house  ; and  for  them  more  general  hints 
are  necessary.  If  they  see  a place  they  like  in  a country  town, 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  ascertain  the  pedigree  of  that  house  ; 
to  know  if  it  has  a healthy  record  ; and  whether  nice,  really 
nice,  people  have  lived  there  before  ; for  only  by  such  findings 
out  can  one  insure  peaceful  and  healthful  possession  of  it.  A 
sanitary  inspector  from  a distance  should  naturcally  in  any  case 
inspect  the  drains  ; but  the  inspector  himself  cannot  discern  if 
the  foundation  thereof  is  on  dustbins  or  on  some  extinct  church- 
yard, or  if  the  material  used  in  the  construction  is  just  what  it 
ought  to  be ; while,  if  nice  people  lived  there  before  it  became 
vacant,  that  gives  the  house  a character  and  standing  which  one 
can  only  appreciate,  when  one  comprehends  what  a bad  name  may 
be  given  to  any  place  where  horrid  people  have  been  living,  and 
where  they  have  stamped  for  ever  their  individuality  upon  it. 

I think  myself,  to  reach  the  perfect  house,  one  should  always 
go  up  a few  steps.  There  is  to  me  a nameless  depression  about 
ground-floor  rooms  which  1 know  exists,  yet  cannot  account  for  ; 
while,  to  insure  one’s  houses  being  all  they  should  be,  in  time  to 
come  only  women  architects  will  be  employed  for  domestic 
architecture  : for  the  great  thing  that  strikes  me  in  house- 
hunting, is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that,  as  houses  cannot  be  worse 
planned  than  they  are  when  male  architects  are  exclusively 
employed  ; they  would  be  much  impi’oved  were  women  trained 
to  the  profession,  who  comprehend  that  a bed  should  not  stand 
between  door  and  windows,  nor  in  such  a manner  that  the 
moment  a door  opens  the  occupant  of  the  bed  hqs  a full  view  of 
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the  landing  or  passage  ; that  deep  recesses  with  shelves  would 
spare  us  infinite  expense  and  money  ; and  that  tlie  fireplaces 
should  be  where  we  can  sit  by  them  and  become  warm.  At 
present  they  are  always  too  close  to  or  too  far  from  the  bed,  or 
else  placed  in  such  a draught  than  an  armchair  or  a sofa  near 
what  should  be  the  cosiest  place  in  the  room,  is  turned  into  a 
stool  of  repentance,  where  one  shivers  com2)lainingly,  and 
solemnly  curses  the  man  who  so  carelessly  entailed  so  much 
misery  on  xis. 

And  then,  too,  how  sadly  he  sins  in  the  matter  of  windows  ! 
He  either  gives  us  so  many  and  such  large  ones  that  we  are 
ruined  at  the  start  by  the  expense  we  are  put  to  for  curtains  and 
muslins,  or  else  the  tiny  dull  casement  opens  outwards  and 
admits  neither  light  nor  air,  while  I maintain  that  a pro^jerly 
fitting  sash  window  is  the  only  healthy  bedroom  window.  This 
can  ahvays  be  left  open  at  the  top,  if  not  always  at  the  bottom  ; 
and,  if  I planned  a house,  both  windows  and  doors  should  be 
made  to  slide  into  deep  grooves.  The  windows  then  could  never 
shake,  nor  the  doors  slam.  It  w'ould  be  a very  easy  and  delight- 
ful alteration,  but  one  that  will  never  be  made  as  long  as  women 
leave  their  houses  to  men  to  build,  who,  to  add  another  one  to 
their  list  of  sins,  never  build  us  in  any  cupboards,  nor  insist  on 
the  coal-  and  labour-saving  slow’-combustion  tiled  stove,  hearth, 
and  fender,  which  should  be  in  every  house  that  is  now'  built 
under  pain  of  a heavy  and  satisfactory  fine.  Then,  too,  there  are 
other  labour-saving  appliances,  such  as  basins  Avhich  tilt  up  and 
empty  themselves,  and  hot-  and  cold-water  taps  which  we  can 
turn  on  ourselves,  thus  doing  away  with  the  perpetual  ringing 
of  bells  and  sending  the  maids  up  and  down  stairs,  which  we 
never  find  in  any  modern  house  ; and  which  we  never  shall 
until  feminine  aid  is  called  in  ; while  the  question  of  sunshine 
is  never  for  one  moment  considered,  albeit  sunshine  means  life 
and  health,  and  should  be  attracted  to  a house,  not  shut  out  in 
the  idiotic  way  in  which  it  is  at  present. 

Sunshine  is  the  very  first  thing  to  be  considered,  and  tlie 
more  sunshine  one  attracts  to  one’s  house  the  better  we  shall  be. 
Without  it  sickness  comes,  low  spirits  are  one’s  portion,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  tiny  ailments  embitter  one’s  existence,  until 
we  run  up  a tremendous  doctor’s  bill.  We  need  never  have 
sent  for  a doctor  at  all  had  w'e  had  the  sense  to  know  we  might 
have  cured  ourselves  had  we  done  away  with  our  blinds  and 
stufty  curtains,  and  allowed  a free  entrance  to  the  giver  of 
health  and  life  : the  mighty,  beautiful,  all-too-seldom-seen  sun. 

I cannot  impress  this  fact  upon  the  reader  too  often  or  too 
seriously,  for  not  unseldom  have  I seen  the  position  of  the 
drawing-room  determined  more  by  the  fact  that  a hideous  white 
‘ statuary  marble  ’ mantelpiece  spoilt  the  room  than  by  the  fact 
that  sunshine  came  there  in  the  afternoon ; -while  the  dining- 
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room  has  also  been  selected  from  an  equally  foolish  motive  ; 
and,  as  the  ordinary  mind  has  never  been  able  to  realise  that 
the  builder’s  dictum  is  anything  but  a final  one,  a cheerful 
breakfast-table  has  been  sacrificed  ; and  the  husband  has  gone 
to  his  work  feeling  nervous  and  depressed  ; and  the  wife  turned 
to  her  duties  feeling  snappish  and  ill-humoured,  just  because 
the  sunshine  streaming  into  the  disused  drawing-room  is  absent 
from  the  dining-room  ; and  will  be  until  the  afternoon  comes, 
when  in  it  will  pour,  turning  the  room  into  a hothouse  at  the 
very  time  when  it  should  be  all  that  is  cool  and  pleasant. 

Whenever  I see  blinds  hardly  raised,  curtains  drawn  or 
carefully  adjusted  so  as  to  save  the  furniture  from  possibly 
fading,  I know  that  I shall  find  inside  those  guarded  windows 
faded  cheeks  and  warped  tempers  ; and,  even  if  the  chairs  and 
carpets  are  fresh,  the  folks  who  own  them  will  be  weary  and 
crabbed,  and  be  hardly  aware  what  kind  of  weather  is  going  on 
outside  ; for  they  are  shivering  over  a fire  that  would  not  be 
wanted,  were  the  fire  nature  has  given  us  allowed  to  do  its  work, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  have  only  to  draw  up  their 
blinds  to  be  quite  hot  and  cheerful  without  any  fire  at  all. 
Therefore  allow  the  position  of  the  sun  at  difierent  times  of  the 
day  to  determine  where  the  dining,  drawing,  and  morning 
rooms  are  to  be,  and  take  nothing  else  whatever  into  considera- 
tion : for,  after  all,  a marble  mantelpiece  is  to  be  avoided,  not 
desired  ; and,  if  you  obtain  the  landlord’s  permission,  you  can 
soon  replace  it  by  one  of  Shuflery’s  charming  wooden  mantels 
and  overmantels  ; or  at  the  worst  cc.n  paint  it  the  same  colour  as 
the  woodwork ; putting  on  a plain  and  simple  drapery  which 
can  bo  taken  ofl;’  in  a moment  and  shaken,  and  which  is  by  far 
and  away  the  best  drapery  for  a mantelpiece  which  was  ever  in- 
A'ented.  One  can  manage  the  drawing  and  dining  rooms  in 
like  manner  ; but  I do  very  strongly  advise  my  readers  to  put 
a slow-combustion  stove,  tiled  hearth  and  fender,  and  the 
simple  wooden  mantel  and  overmantel,  into  the  third  sitting- 
room,  which  Ave  noAv  find  even  in  quite  small  houses,  and  Avhich 
room  should  always  be  used  all  day ; for  there  is  nothing  nastier 
to  my  mind  than  to  be  obliged  to  sit  in  the  same  room  in 
Avhich  one  has  one’s  meals  ; and  this  should  never  be  done, 
unless,  of  course,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  economise  using 
coal  and  lire  in  the  house  : a foolish  economy,  for  Avhich 
English  peojilo  pay  far  more  dearly  than  for  anything  else. 
One  has  )iot  only  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  odour  of  food  is 
most  unpleasant,  but  that  it  fidgets  one  almost  to  death  to  see 
the  meals  laid,  and  that  one  cannot  enjoy  a meal  in  an  atmo- 
sphere impregnated  Avith  the  scents  of  cooking  Avhich  can  never 
bo  properly  exorcised  ; no  matter  hoAV  hardly  Ave  try  to  get  rid 
of  them,  if  avc  persist  in  sitting  in  the  same  room  in  Avhich  Ave 
have  breakfast,  luncheon,  tea,  and  dinner. 
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How  much  time,  too,  is  wasted  if  we  have  no  tliird  room  to 
sit  in ! Wo  have  scarcely  become  settled  down  to  our  work  after 
breakfast  when  we  have  to  move  everything  to  make  way  for 
luncheon  ; and  so  it  goes  on  through  the  day  ; while  in  our  nice 
little  third  room  we  are  secure  from  vexatious  interruptions, 
and  are  always  ready  to  see  visitors  : for  ladies  can  come  in 
even  if  we  are  engaged  upon  mysterious  sewing  of  garments. 
These  can  be  in  evidence  in  our  third  room,  but  they  could 
never  be  brought  into  a regular  dining-room  where  the  male  eye 
may  fall  upon  them. 

I cannot  too  often  impress  upon  my  readers  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  guided  more  by  common  sense,  and  less  by  fashion 
and  conventionalities,  than  is  the  ordinary  Englishwoman  ; and 
a golden  rule  in  any  household  could  well  be  to  find  out  what 
one  can  do  and  then  to  go  and  do  it,  because  we  can  do  it  well, 
and  not  because  some  other  individual  has  done  it  before  us. 
We  must  recollect  that,  if  we  have  any  real  individuality  of  our 
own,  we  should  study  to  retain  it  as  a most  precious  possession, 
and  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  swamped  among  those 
who  have  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  us.  And  in  a like 
manner  Ave  should  never  buy  a thing  because  it  is  ‘so  very 
expensive  that  it  can  never  become  common,’  or  because  it  is 
the  ‘ A'ery  last  thing  out  ’ (which  often  enough  means  that  it  will 
bo  the  first  to  go  in  again),  but  because  it  suits  our  house  and 
us.  Nothing  should  ever  be  purchased  unless  it  harmonises 
with  something  Ave  already  have.  If  Ave  recollected  this,  our 
houses  Avould  be  much  prettier  than  they  are  at  present.  And 
do  not  be  above  letting  other  people  benefit  by  any  special 
talent  Ave  may  have  ; for  the  Avorld  Avould  be  a lUAicli  happier 
and  nicer  place  than  it  is  at  present ; though  personally  I have 
no  fault  to  find  Avith  it  ; if  Ave  Averc  not  all  so  profoundly  selfish 
and  exclusive,  and  Avero  not  so  desperately  afraid  of  soiling  our- 
selves and  our  garments  by  rubbing  shoulders  against  anything 
or  anyone  to  Avhom  avo  can  apply  the  word  ‘ common.’ 

Honestly,  nothing  Avould  please  me  better  than  to  find  every 
lovely  thing  made  ‘ common’  : i.e.  easy  of  access  to  the  smallest 
purse  ; and  it  is  no  small  joy  to  me  to  remember  noAv,  when  I 
am  in  a measure  set  on  one  side,  that  I have  had  a great  part  in 
tiying  to  beautify  and  make  pleasant  many  a house  and  home, 
Avhich,  without  that  Avhich  I have  been  able  to  impart ; Avould 
never  have  aroused  itself  to  make  attempts  to  become  Avorthicr 
of  the  beautiful  Avorld  into  Avhich  Ave  are  all  born  ; and  of  Avhich 
Ave  cannot  become  worthy  unless  avo  take  infinite  pains  to  keep 
ourselves  and  our  houses  up  to  the  mark. 

And,  believe  me,  ridiculous  as  it  must  sound  to  those  Avho 
Avill  not,  and  perhaps  cannot,  comprehend  hoAv  immensely  wo 
are  influenced  for  good  or  evil  by  our  surroundings,  that  we  are 
much  more  susceptible  to  good  colours  and  lovely  tilings  than 
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ever  we  know  ; and  I maintain,  and  always  sliall  maintain,  that 
things  can  be  borne  with,  much  better  if  we  select  everything 
we  possess  with  an  eye  to  beauty  just  as  much  as  to  convenience, 
and  that,  despite  the  ridicule  which  has  been  poured  upon  the 
Kyrle  Society  and  its  gallant  attempts  to  beautify  hospital 
wards  and  the  miserable  hideous  rooms  of  the  poor,  life  has  been 
made  much  more  bearable  for  everyone  since  our  houses  have 
become  objects  of  beauty  and  not  mere  shells  to  live  in  ; in 
which  Ave  simply  eat  and  sleep,  and  get  up  and  go  to  bed  in. 
Of  course,  no  one  insinuates  for  a moment  that  friezes  or  dadoes 
can  take  the  place  of  bread  and  cheese  ; or  that  sorrow  comes 
in  a less  severe  form  to  the  dAveller  in  a blue  room,  for  example, 
than  to  one  whose  Avhole  atmosphere  and  surroundings  seem 
ingrained  gray  : but  I know,  from  the  only  source  worth  know- 
ing : i.e.  experience  : that  one  can  bear  A^ery  much  more  if  one 
has  charming  and  harmonious  surroundings  ; Avithout  adding 
to  one’s  Avoes  by  grumbling  ; if  one  carefully  selects  one’s  sur- 
roundings, and  relieves  oneself  as  much  as  one  can,  by  taking 
care  that  the  Aveary  brain  and  eye  are  not  more  Avearied  by 
the  constant  contemplation  of  ugly  and  inharmonious  things.  I 
shall  never  forget,  I am  sure,  a visit  I paid  to  the  house  AAdiere  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carlyle  lived  and  groaned  and  moaned  out  their  cross- 
grained  existence.  I penetrated  Avith  aAve  into  the  dirty,  dark 
chamber  of  horrors  which  had  been  sacred  to  the  master,  and  I 
climbed  up  into  the  so-called  draA\dng-room,  Avhere  even  the 
glass  in  the  AA'indows  Avas  obscured  to  hide  the  vieAv,  such  as  it 
Avas  : AV'here  the  drab  paper  and  paint  gave  me  the  horrors  as  I 
thought  of  dark  November  and  December  afternoons  and  even- 
ings, and  thought  hoAv  much  better  they  might  have  been  had 
pink  or  blue  replaced  the  drab  ; or  a cheerful  yelloAv  brought 
sunshine  into  the  nest  of  murky  cobAvebs  ; and  AA'hen  I saw  the 
bedrooms,  where  the  ghastly  ghosts  of  all  their  sleepless  nights 
seemed  still  to  lipger  ; and  as  I contemplated  them,  and  finally 
descended  into  the  damp,  stone-doored,  aAvful  kitchen  ; I quite 
understood  Avhy  there  Avere  so  many  domestic  catastrophes, 
and  so  mucli  ill-health,  Ioav  spirits,  ill-temper  and  dyspepsia,  for 
no  one  could  possibly  have  been  Avell  or  happy  in  a house  Avliich 
Avas  arranged  and  decorated  : save  the  mark  ! as  that  one  Avas. 
And  oh  ! the  garden  ; oh  ! the  cats  and  the  dogs  ; the  bits  of 
paper  and  straAv  ; the  aAvful  boys,  AAdio  yelped  and  yelled  on 
all  sides  ; and  finally  the  smutted  shrubs  Avhich  blackened  one’s 
hands  when  one  touched  them,  and  the  stunted,  miserable 
floAvers  which  pointed  their  oAvn  moral ; for  if  they  drooped  and 
died,  and  could  not  flourLsh,  how  did  the  human  floAvers  of 
health,  light,  temper,  and  kindly  feeling  think  they  could 
llourisli  in  an  atmosphere  that  Avould  have  daunted  the  very 
stoutest  heart  I 

Therefore,  do  not  think  I am  unduly  insisting  on  thp  neces- 
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sity  of  bright  surroundings  ; dark  days  will  come  in  life  to  us 
all  ; but  they  w’ill  bo  assuredly  made  less  dreary,  less  dark,  if 
w’o  cultivate  a cheery,  hopeful  spirit,  insuring  our  being  able  to 
do  so  by  resisting  or  relieving  our  troubles  in  an  atmosplicre 
which  mitigates  and  does  not  heighten  our  w’oes.  How  nuicli 
brighter  and  better  does  not  life  seem  in  every  w'ay  since  our 
houses  became  lighter  and  more  cheerful!  Just  think  for  a 
moment,  any  of  you  who  can  remember  so  far  back,  what  the 
orthodox  London  dining-room  of  tw'enty-tive  years  ago  w'as 
like,  and  then  contemplate  the  present-day  one,  and  consider 
calmly  in  which  of  these  two  you  would  rather  bo,  did  ill-health, 
for  example,  keep  you  much  in  the  house  aud  condemn  you  to 
a constant  contemplation  of  your  surroundings.  I wonder  if 
anyone  recollects  the  thick,  heavy  curtains  of  red  and  green 
cloth,  or  moreen  or  damask,  which  used  to  swathe  our  windows 
in  j’^ards  of  material,  the  mere  touch  of  which  suggested  dirt 
and  dust,  and  that  kept  out  every  atom  of  fresh  air  ; the 
handsome  mahogany  sideboards,  which  could  only  be  moved 
once  a year,  at  the  outside,  and  the  moving  of  which  often 
resulted  in  restoring  many  a long-lost  treasure  to  us  in  the 
most  surprising  manner  ; the  hideous  cellarette,  which  made, 

1 recollect,  an  excellent  tomb  in  which  to  act  funerals,  and 
many  a doll  went  to  her  ‘ last  home  ’ in  that  respectable  spot, 
while  obnoxious  books  were  often  lost  in  the  depths  in  the 
most  mysterious  manner  thus  rescuing  us  from  the  lessons  w'e 
loathed,  until  another  copy  could  be  procured,  or  the  old  one 
turn  up  again.  And  then  there  were  the  tremendous  chairs, 
which  took  two  people  to  lift  them  ; the  immense  heavy  Turkey 
carpet,  to  come  in  contact  with  w'hich  meant  a clean  pinafore  at 
once  ; and,  finally,  the  woolly-bear  hearthrug,  where  we  used  to 
hide  cinders,  toys,  little  w ooden  soldiers  and  crusts,  being  assisted 
by  our  pet  clog,  who  had  always  a liidden  store  of  bones  within 
its  recesses  ; wliich  never  seemed  to  be  disturbed  save  on  a 
Saturday ; and  when  that  rug  w’as  shaken,  when  all  sorts  of  lost 
treasures  returned  to  us,  with  au  amount  of  du.st  that  ought  to 
have  choked  the  neighbours,  but  only  did  not  because  they  were 
all  engrossed  in  a pi’ccisely  similar  occupation.  Why,  the 
Aviudows  of  such  a house  were  more  like  those  of  a pri.son 
than  of  an  ordinary  chamber  ; there  Averc  often  hideous  metallic 
Avire  blinds  of  a dark-broAvn  hue  to  prevent  one’s  neighbours 
gazing  at  one  over  the  breakfast  table  ; there  Avere  ahvays 
horrible  blinds,  that  seemed  to  become  black  the  moment  they 
Averc  put  up  ; sometimes  there  Avere  equally  dingy  so-called 
Avhite  curtains  under  the  hea\*y  ones,  but  net  often  these  Avere 
kept  sacred  to  the  draAving-room  generally  ; white  curtains  all 
over  the  house  being  thought  signs  of  the  greatest  and 
Avildest  exti’avagance.  Then,  too,  nearly  everyone  Avho  was 
emancipated  from  the  schoolroom  sat  in  the  dining-room  with 
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their  mothers,  generally  sewing  all  the  morning  ; and  I can 
never  think  without  a shudder  of  some  of  the  dining-rooms  I 
have  sat  in,  in  a dark  and  dirty  atmosphere,  where  work, 
reading,  drawing,  and  writing,  all  had  to  bo  hustled  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  the  Avay  of  the  parlourmaid  who  came  to  ‘ lay 
the  cloth,’  and  renew  the  tenable  foody  smell,  which  had  only 
j ust  been  exorcised , so  it  seemed  to  us,  and  which  breakfast  had 
left  behind  it  to  poison  the  morning  with. 

But  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  I think,  we  had  reached 
the  very  lowest  possible  depths,  from  which  we  have  been 
gradually  emerging  ever  since  ; and  yet  before  that  period,  and 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  furniture,  if  not  comfortable  : 
it  certainly  was  not  that  : was  sometimes  i^ositively  beautiful, 
and  the  best  examples  of  that  furniture  are  largely  sought  for 
now  ; and,  indeed,  form  the  basis  of  most  of  the  exquisite 
designs  that  mark  the  present  time  as  one  of  the  greatest  as  far 
as  furniture  is  concerned  ; and  that  renders  it  almost  impossible 
for  a person  to  buy  an  ugly  thing  unless  she  is  really  bent  upon 
doing  so.  But,  of  course,  it  is  easy  still  to  meet  with  carpets 
with  enormous  patterns  on,  which  seem  to  arise  and  smite  one  in 
the  eye  the  moment  one  enters  the  room  in  which  they  are  ; fear- 
ful and  wonderful  damasks,  the  richness  and  cost  of  which  are 
only  equalled  by  their  gorgeous  patterns  and  their  crude 
colourings  ; badly  designed  chairs  and  tables,  and  many  other 
monstrosities,  will  no  doubt  last  as  long  as  there  are  people 
found  to  ask  for  them.  ‘ Why  do  you  keep  such  vile  things  1 ’ 
I asked  once  of  an  upholsterer  who  was  displaying  me  his 
wares  ; ‘ you  say  you  can’t  bear  them,  and  I can’t  understand 
how  you  can  tolerate  them  in  the  same  place,  as  this  and  this,’ 
pointing  to  charmingly  designed  and  coloured  cretonnes  and 
velveteens  and  plushes.  ‘But  why  put  them  before  a public 
which  it  should  be  your  duty  and  pleasure  to  educate  ? ’ ‘ I’ve 

tried  that,’  he  answered  despairingly.  ‘For  years  I only  kept 
what  I like  ; pardon  me  if  I say  what  you  admire  too  ; for  our 
tastes  seem  very  similar  ; and  what  was  the  consequence  ? They 
would  have  what  they  had  seen  and  admired  in  their  friends’ 
houses  or  in  some  other  shops’  windows  ; and  as  I could  not 
satisfy  them  they  went  elsewhere  ; and  I was  obliged  to  come 
back  to  the  old  lines  and  keep  something  to  suit  the  taste  of 
everyone.’  I have  often  wondered  how  such  people  are  to  be 
reached ; that  they  do  exist  I know  full  well.  But  when  one 
recognises  the  strides  made  of  late  years  by  the  middle  and 
upper  middle  class,  one  begins  to  look  hopefully  forward  to  a 
time  when  things  will  all  be  beautiful,  and  when  the  eye, 
properly  educated,  shall  rejoice  more  in  a beautiful  colour  than 
in  a dreadful  crimson  brocade,  and  shall  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  a self-coloured  serge  in  a good  hue  is  a far  more 
desirable  material  for  curtains  than  a rich  brocade,  which  is  a 
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perfectly  horrible  design  and  colour  too,  and  which  has  no 
merit  whatever,  except  if  it  be  one  ; that  the  material  will  never 
wear  out,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  curtains  once  bought  will 
last  one  a lifetime. 

Now,  it  may  sound  very  dreadful,  but  1 maintain  that  nothing 
would  induce  mo  to  live  with  anything  that  would  last  my  life- 
time in  the  way  of  cither  curtains  or  carpets.  I like  to  change 
my  surroundings  frequently  ; and  knowing  how  dirt  appears  to 
grow,  and  how  one’s  carpets  become  black  imperceptibly,  and 
one’s  curtain  folds  mere  receptacles  for  the  dust  of  ages,  Avhich 
no  amount  of  shaking  and  cleaning  will  remove ; and  I say  boldly, 
buy  things  you  can  aflbrd  to  replace  ; buy  cretonnes  and  serges, 
and  my  beloved  matting  and  rugs  instead  of  having  tapestry  and 
brocade  drapexnes  and  pile  carpets  ; and  be  clean,  even  if  you 
can  be  nothing  else.  1 am  dwelling  rather  specially  on  this  aspect 
of  furnishing,  for  I am  sure  my  theory  of  clean  simple  things  is 
the  right  one,  more  especially  when  I reflect  that  we  passed 
through  three  influenza  epidemics  absolutely  scatheless  ; albeit 
it  was  raging  round  us  ; and  I noticed  that  everyone  else  who 
had  this  fearful  scourge  in  their  houses,  had  stuffed-ujj  windows, 
fitted  carpets,  and  other  unhealthy  horrors,  and  that  those  had  it 
in  a lighter  degree,  who  had  in  a measure  conformed  to  the  new 
ideas  in  furniture,  and  had  boldly  opened  their  windows  and 
done  away  with  heavy  draperies  and  carpets  in  their  rooms, 
that  can  only  be  dust-traps  of  the  most  dangerous  description. 
Well,  the  only  way  of  reaching  the  public  is  by  preaching,  and 
therefore  I shall  continue  my  crusade  as  long  as  I am  able. 
Great  reforms  are  made  daily,  and  have  been  made,  in  our  ideas, 
regarding  the  fashion  of  our  houses,  and  I look  forward  to  a 
time  when  every  house  shall  be  charming,  and  we  shall  not 
have  our  eyes  offended  by  ugly  things  in  any  place  wliatever. 
Great  things  too  are  done  by  example  ; how  well  I remember 
the  most  hopeless  house  I ever  entei-ed  ; where  the  enormous 
vulgar  sideboard  was  literally  laden  with  every  plated  article  on 
which  the  owner  could  lay  her  hands:  I remember  once  counting 
four  salvers  of  different  sizes  in  a species  of  pyramid;  a complete 
plated  tea  and  coflfee  set,  a soup  tureen,  and  finally  two  cases, 
one  of  fish  forks  and  knives,  and  another  of  dessert  ditto,  opened 
to  display  their  contents  : and  on  one  occasion  I remember  a 
toast-rack  or  two  and  some  cups  would  be  added.  The  drawing- 
room was  to  match  : it  had  green  satin  chairs  with  gold  legs, 
several  busts  and  things  about,  and  finally  antimacassars  on  eveiy 
chair,  big  and  small  alike  ; and,  in  fact,  every  hole  and  corner 
of  that  house  showed  the  hopeless  vulgarity  of  its  owners  ; and 
yet,  after  they  had  associated  with  wiser  people  out  of  their  own 
house,  they  gradually  toned  down.  The  green  satin  was  put 
into  cretonne  covers  ; the  precious  white  mantelpiece  put  into  a 
species  of  compromise  for  a cover,  -which  was  hung  on  with 
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tape,  tlie  owner  not  being  able  to  make  up  her  mind  quite  to 
cover  it  up  all  at  once  ; and  finally  the  owner  became  (juite 
harmless : she  never  could  become-  tasteful,  poor  thing ! simply 
l)ecause  she  saw  how  much  better  other  people’s  things  were 
than  her  own,  and  because  she  imagined  there  was  something  in 
other  folks’  houses  her  own  had  not  attained  to,  only  she  did 
not  quite  know  what  it  was  ! 

And  whenever  1 feel  in  more  despair  than  usual  over  hopeless 
carpets  and  ugly  draperies  belonging  to  other  peoide,  I think 
about  that  house,  and  1 look  hopefully  forward  to  the  time 
when  everyone  will  know  a beautiful  thing  when  he  or  she  sees 
it,  and  when  it  shall  be  quite  impossible  to  buy  anything  save 
lovely  things,  because  ugly  ones  have  really  and  entirely  ceased 
to  exist. 

To  obtain  a i^erfect  whole,  one  must  first  choose  one’s  house 
most  carefully,  and  then  one  must  buy  furniture  to  suit  that 
special  house ; and,  indeed,  to  be  a success,  the  furniture  should 
be  designed  specially  for  the  house  into  which  it  is  to  go  ; but 
that  is  almost  out  of  one’s  power  in  these  hurrying  days  of  ours, 
when  we  have  forgotten  that  more  haste  makes  less  speed,  and 
that  the  truest  hurry  is  the  one  that  we  set  about  in  the  most 
leisurely  manner. 


CHAPTER  II 

KITCHEN  ARRANGEMENTS 

I no  not  think  that  young  married  people  quite  comprehend 
how  much  of  their  comfort  depends  upon  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments. If  so,  I think  that  our  kitchens  and  sculleries  and 
servants’  bedrooms  would  be  designed  on  a far  wiser  plan  than 
they  are  at  present.  There  are  so  many  labour-saving  appli- 
ances nowadays  that  I am  continually  astonished  to  find  how 
little  they  are  introduced  into  our  present-day  houses.  For 
example,  hot  and  cold  water  can  always  be  laid  on  in  bedrooms. 
How  seldom  is  this  done  ! When  it  is  we  save  at  least  one 
servant’s  work  ; for  Ave  can  turn  on  our  hot  and  cold  Avater  for 
ourselves,  and,  by  draAving  up  a plug,  the  water  runs  away,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  for  a servant’s  assistance  at  all.  If  this 
plan  Avere  carried  out  in  the  scullery,  or  even  only  in  the 
servants’  bedrooms,  a great  deal  of  labour  Avould  be  saved.  As 
it  is,  in  most  servants’  bedrooms  eA^erything  has  to  be  fetched 
from  the  basement,  and,  in  consequence,  the  maids  A'ery  often  do 
without  hot  water,  or  fetch  it  up  in  our  best  jugs,  Avhich  sutler 
very  much  from  the  process. 

In  the  same  Avay,  the  ordinary  scullery  is  the  most  incon- 
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venieut  place  almost  in  the  whole  house.  I have  been  in  quite 
large  houses  where  the  hot  water  has  to  be  carried  from  the 
kitchen.  Tliis  means  a trail  of  water  from  the  tap  in  the  kitchen 
to  the  sink  in  the  scullery,  and  it  certainly  means  using  far  less 
hot  water  than  the  servant  would  have  used,  had  she  had  a tap 
rer.dy  to  her  hand.  Not  only  do  we  suffer  from  a scarcity  of  hot 
water,  but  the  kitchen  of  the  ordinary  middle-class  household  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  purgatory.  There  is  scarcely  ever 
the  very  smallest  place  that  can  be  used  for  a servant’s  sitting- 
room,  and  in  all  weathers  the  unfortunate  maids  have  to  spend 
tlieir  time  of  leisui’e  either  roasted  to  death  by  the  kitchener,  or 
blown  out  of  the  small  kitchen  by  the  wind  entering  at  the 
door,  opened  in  self-defence  to  obtain  a breath  of  air. 

In  the  suburbs  the  kitchens  are  something  too  dreadful. 
They  are  all  too  often  very,  very  tiny.  There  is  an  enormous 
range,  which  seems  to  me  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
making  the  most  frightful  odours  with  the  greatest  expenditure 
of  fuel.  This  grate  occupies  generally  one  entire  half  of  the 
kitchen.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  door ; on  one  side,  the  window. 
There  is  space  only  for  a dresser,  a small  table  put  beneath  the 
window,  and  a coiqde  or  three  chairs  at  the  outside.  There 
i -ay  bo  another  table  put  immediately  under  the  flaring  gas- 
light, but  that  is  all ; and  in  this  space  the  unfortunate  servants 
have  to  cook  the  dinner,  wash  up  the  glass  and  china,  and. 
Anally,  have  to  sit  from  first  thing  in  the  morning  tr>  the  last 
thing  at  night.  There  is  no  outlet  of  any  sort  or  kind,  if  we 
except  a tiny  scullery,  sacred  to  the  cat,  an  accumulation  of 
dirt}'  pots  and  pans,  and  a great  many  grimy  dishes.  AVhat 
wonder,  then,  that  the  domestic  of  the  suburb  complains,  loses 
her  temper,  smashes  the  crockery,  and  finally  gives  warning, 
hoping  to  find  elsewhere  a little  more  room  and  fewer  disagree- 
ables to  contend  with  ? 

iSurely,  then,  if  our  young  couple  wish  to  have  peace,  the 
first  thing  they  should  investigate  i?  the  lower  regions,  or  else 
they  will  find  themselves  in  tlie  position  of  an  unfortunate 
couple  who  once  sent  to  me  to  help  them  furnish  and  decorate 
their  house.  Poor  things!  They  had  only  once  been  into  the 
kitchen,  and  evidently  had  no  idea  tliat  the  capabilities  of  a 
kitchen  could  have  any  effect  whatever  upon  their  comfort. 
Unfortunately  they  found  to  their  cost  it  had.  They  have  now 
been  married  five  or  six  yeans,  and  they  have  never  been  able  to 
keep  a servant  more  than  the  proverbial  month ; for  all  the 
accommodation  provided  for  those  unfortunate  maids  consisted 
of  a square  box,  half  stove,  the  other  half  door,  a couple  of 
shelves  for  all  the  bridal  glass  and  china,  and  a larder  in  Avhich 
one  could  have  placed  the  meat,  butter,  and  bread  without 
moving  from  the  fireside,  and  which,  useless  enough  in  winter, 
was  doubly  so  when  summer  came,  for  everything  then  turned 
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bad  and  had  to  be  thrown  away,  thus  adding  another  trial  to 
those  of  the  already  overburdened  cook  and  the  distracted 
housewife.  There  is  no  pantry  of  any  sort  or  description,  and 
long  before  this  all  the  pretty  glass  and  china  have  been  thrown 
into  the  dustbin,  simply  because  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
save  it  from  being  broken.  One  cannot  expect  young  people  to 
think  of  these  prosaic  and  disagreeable  details,  but  they  are 
most  necessary  details  for  everyone  to  consider.  Personally  I 
would  much  rather  regard  life  as  a smooth  chariot,  gliding  along 
a rose-embowered  road,  propelled  by  some  mysterious  and  won- 
derful power  called  Love,  who  is,  of  course,  entirely  ignorant  of 
anything  save  kisses  and  blisses.  I do  not  want  in  the  very 
least  really  to  know  how  dinner  is  cooked,  how  houses  are 
managed ; and  the  very  names  of  dusters  and  dishcloths  are 
properly  obnoxious  to  me  : or,  rather,  would  be  if  we  could 
only  do  without  them.  But,  alas ! we  cannot.  We  must  be 
clean  ; we  should  be  healthy ; therefore  it  is  imperative  that  we 
have  kitchens  and  be  warmed  and  fed ; and  as  fairies  are  extinct, 
and  brownies  no  longer  appear  and  do  work  mysteriously  and 
pleasantly  before  we  are  up  in  the  morning,  even  a bride  must 
learn  about  these  unpleasant  but  necessary  localities,  and  must 
try  to  take  an  interest  even  in  her  scullery  and  the  position  of 
the  dustbin.  Therefore,  on  the  principle  of  getting  rid  of  our 
disagreeable  duties  first,  we  will  investigate  the  kitchen  before 
thinking  about  the  purchase  of  the  rest  of  the  furniture  ; for  it 
is  a very  good  rule  to  buy  what  -we  must  have  first,  and  then 
keep  any  surplus  Ave  may  have  to  spend  afterwards. 

Beginning  with  the  kitchen  : for  that  at  present  is  always 
the  most  uninteresting  to  the  young  housekeeper  : we  shall  then 
siiend  all  that  must  be  spent  on  necessary  and  uninteresting 
articles,  and  shall  be  able  to  spend  Avith  a clear  conscience  all 
the  rest  of  our  little  store  on  the  more  visible  and  delightful 
portions  of  the  house. 

As  a rule,  the  ordinary  bride  begins  her  married  life  Avith  a 
small  establishment  of  tAvo  maids.  If  this  be  the  case,  the 
batterie  de  cuisine  need  be  neither  an  exi)ensiA^e  nor  extensive 
one  ; for,  after  a lengthened  experience  of  maidens  and  their 
Avays,  1 have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  feAver  things  they 
have  to  use,  the  fcAver  they  Avill  spoil,  and  that  they 'are  far 
more  likely  to  clean  their  saucepans  and  pots  regularly  if  there 
are  none  to  put  aside,  and  no  others  to  use  if,  as  the  maid 
thinks,  she  has  not  time  at  her  disposal  for  that  moment  in 
Avhich  to  clean  them.  Noav,  if  she  have  only  the  saucepans 
in  actual  use,  they  must  be  cleaned  as  soon  as  they  have  been 
us"d,  or  the  food  Avill  most  certainly  tell  tales  of  her. 

It  Avould  be  AA’aste  of  space  to  Avrite  out  an  exact  list  of 
kitchen  utensils,  for  every  respectable  firm  publishes  one  at  the 
end  of  their  catalogue.  But  that  may  generally  be  halved  as 
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regards  tlie  quantity.  Still,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  help 
Angelina  to  have  some  small  idea  of  how  many  things  she  can 
begin  housekeeping  with.  As  a rule,  six  saucepans  are  suffi- 
cient : four,  even,  might  be  made  to  do.  Two  must  be  nicely 
lined  with  enamel,  and  must  be  kept  entirely  for  milk,  white 
sauces,  and  melted  butter,  for  nothing  else  should  be  cooked  in 
a saucepan  that  is  required  for  delicate  cookery.  I hear  great 
things  of  the  new  steel  saucepans,  but  I have  never  tried  them 
myself.  They  are  worth  mentioning,  as  they  look  so  bright  and 
clean,  and  ‘ appetising,’  if  one  can  use  such  a word  in  connec- 
tion with  a saucepan.  These  are  rather  expensive ; but,  had  I to 
begin  my  time  over  again,  I should  certainly  buy  them.  As  far 
as  I know,  they  can  only  be  obtained  of  Mitchell’s,  in  Mortimer 
Street,  Cavendish  Square  ; but  I should  think  the  ever-obliging 
Whiteley  would  be  able  to  supply  them.  For  ordinary  kitchen 
utensils  I think  Whiteley’s  is  the  best  place  to  go  to.  His 
things  are  good  and  reasonable,  and  can  be  relied  on  to  be  as 
cheap,  and  wear  as  long  as  anyone  else’s.  Even  his  smallest 
list  requires  a little  weeding,  but  this  will  be  found  a very  great 
assistance  ; and  Angelina  would  do  well  to  write  for  one  before 
she  finally  makes  up  her  mind  what  to  order.  There  are 
generally  three  or  four  prices  quoted  for  nearly  all  domestic 
articles,  such  as  frying-pans,  gridirons,  saucepans,  &c.,  and  it 
is  safe  as  a rule  to  select  a medium  quality.  At  a shop  you 
can  trust,  the  very  best  must  no  doubt  always  be  best ; but 
‘ good  enough  ’ for  use  and  wear  is  to  be  our  rule  ; and  when 
we  have  discovered  that  such-and-such  a shop  really  tells  you 
the  truth,  you  may  depend  that  for  your  purpose  the  medium 
quality  will  answer  as  well  as  anything,  while  even,  in  some 
cases,  the  lowest  will  occasionally  be  good  enough  for  the 
purpose  for  which  you  require  it. 

There  are  certain  things  the  young  housekeeper  should 
never  be  without,  and  one  is  a bread-pan  with  a cover.  This 
can  always  be  procured  at  Whiteley’s  or  Oetzmann’s.  No  one 
seems  now  to  have  time  to  put  their  bread  in  pans,  or  else 
surely  every  shop  that  deals  in  earthenware  would  keep  them  ; 
but  tliey  do  not,  neither  do  they  keep  those  nice  wide-lipped 
basins  for  milk  which  I can  never  see  witliout  longing  to  buy. 
But  these  two  things  must  be  in  every  larder.  The  bread  taken 
in  to-day  should  not  bo  used  until  to-morrow  ; and,  when  re- 
ceived from  the  baker,  should  be  immediately  put  into  the  pan 
in  the  larder  and  covered  over.  This  keeps  it  moist  and  fresh  ; 
and,  without  having  the  evil  properties  of  new  bread,  is  as 
pleasant  to  eat,  which  it  could  never  be  if  left  to  dry  in  the  hot 
kitchen,  or  to  become  musty  and  dry,  or  maybe  even  damp,  on 
the  larder  shelf.  The  pan  should  be  wiped  out  every  morning 
with  a clean  cloth  ; and  on  no  account  should  pieces  be  allowed 
to  accumulate.  Dry  crusts  can  alwava  bn  used  for  bread-crumbs 
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for  poultry  or  game,  for  putting  over  fried  fish,  and  for  using 
(if  properly  cooked)  in  place  of  potatoes,  while  stale  pieces  of 
bread  make  excellent  puddings,  and  save  the  butcher’s  bill. 
There  is,  I think,  always  more  bread  wasted  in  an  ordinary 
household  than  is  quite  pleasant  to  eontemplate.  The  crusts 
are  cut  off,  and  put  on  one  side  in  the  dining-room,  and,  of 
course,  no  one  will  look  at  tliem  in  the  kitchen  after.  There  is 
double  the  quantity  cut  at  luncheon  and  at  dinner  than  is  re- 
quired, and  once  more  these  pieces  are  put  on  one  side,  and,  all 
too  often,  thrown  away.  I must  confess  that  the  subject  of 
bread  is  one  on  which  1 am  always  myself  beaten.  I know  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  consume  the  amount  of  bread 
which  is  taken  into  my  household.  1 have  often  spoken  to  my 
cook  about  it,  but  she  has  professed  profound  ignorance  on  the 
subject.  But  a curious  fact  proves  to  me  that  this  waste  can 
be  prevented  if  only  the  cook  were  willing.  The  only  subject 
of  dissension  that  ever  arose  between  me  and  my  last  cook,  who 
married  from  my  house  after  fifteen  years’  service,  was  on  this 
very  subject  of  the  bread.  1 used  to  say  to  her,  ‘ Annie,  you 
know  quite  well  that  we  don’t  use  all  this  bread.’  She  used  to 
say,  ‘ Well,  ma’am,  I’m  sure,  if  we  don’t,  I don’t  know  where 
it  goes  to.’  She  was  too  good  a girl  to  scold  : too  valuable  a 
servant  to  quarrel  with  ; but,  five  or  six  months  after  her  mar- 
riage, when  I went  to  tea  with  her  in  her  pretty  little  home,  she 
said  to  me, 

‘ Do  you  remember,  ma’am,  how  you  used  to  talk  to  me 
about  the  bread  1 ’ 

I said,  ‘ Yes,  Annie,  I do.’ 

She  said,  ‘ Well,  ma’am,  I know  now  what  you  meant.  The 
bread  is  wasted,  and,  now  1 have  to  buy  everything  for  myself, 
I under.stand  how  right  you  were,  and  how  wrong  I w^as  not  to 
save  those  crusts.  It  was  much  easier  to  give  them  to  the  dogs 
and  pigs  tlian  to  do  as  you  told  me,  and  I did  not  think  I was 
doing  wrong.  The  bread  was  not  wasted,  because  it  fed  the 
creatures  ; at  the  same  time,  it  would  have  saved  us  a great  deal 
if  I had  honestly  and  conscientiously  done  as  you  told  me.’ 

I then  said  to  her,  ‘ How  much  bread  do  you  think  it  would 
be  honest  to  use  in  our  house?’  She  said,  ‘Well,  ma’am, 
I think  you  could  save  2s.  a week  quite  well.’  So  I said  to 
her,  ‘ Now,  Annie,  you  know  your  sister  has  got  your  place. 
Shall  I tell  her  what  you  say  ? ’ She  said,  ‘ I have  told  her 
myself,  ma’am,  and  if  you  look  at  your  book  carefully  you  will 
see  that  she  has  saved  exactly  what  I told  her  to.’ 

I had  been  too  ill  for  some  time  to  do  my  own  housekeeping. 
I did  look  carefully  into  my  baker’s  book,  and  I found  that  not 
only  had  the  2s.  been  saved,  but  something  considerably 
over.  Surely  this  little  story  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  quite 
easy  to  calculate  how  much  bread  should  be  used  in  a small 
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household,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  out  where  the  waste  is 
when  the  establishment  increases.  Still,  it  is  possible,  and  I do 
hope  Angelina  will  begin  by  impressing  on  her  cook  that  she 
will  not  allow  waste,  nor  what  makes  sometimes  a fearful 
amount  of  waste,  i.e.  the  calling  at  the  back  door  of  these 
fearful  peojde  w’ith  carts  who  want  to  buy  rags,  Ac.,  for  these 
people  often  tempt  young  servants  to  thieve  ; they  insinuate 
that  dry  bread  and  bones  and  vegetables  and  large  lumps  of 
dripping  and  butter  are  perquisites,  and  will  never  bo  missed  ; 
and  they  often  enough,  too,  snatch  up  a spoon  or  a fork,  should 
one  be  lying  about,  w’hen  the  servant’s  back  is  turned,  and  she 
is  searching  for  the  hoard  of  things,  none  of  which  really  belongs 
to  her  at  all. 

I recollect  quite  well  one  year,  when  I was  at  Bournemouth, 
seeing  these  carts  going  about  regularly  to  different  houses 
morning  after  morning,  and,  as  my  w'indoAv  faced  the  road,  I had 
the  curiosity  to  w'atch  what  they  received.  Opposite  to  me 
lived  a family,  the  mistress  of  which  had  often  enough  lamented 
to  me  the  fearful  appetites  her  servants  possessed.  Well,  one 
day,  about  8.15,  just  when  I was  going  down  to  breakfast,  I saw 
a cart  arrive,  and  I stood  at  the  window  .and  waatched  half  loaves 
of  l)read,  grc.at  chunks  of  meat,  .and  pieces  of  butter  and  bacon 
all  brought  out  in  an  un.appetising  manner  together,  and  shunted 
into  that  c.art.  My  friend’s  breakf.ast  hour  w'as  half-j^ast  nine, 
so  the  cart  had  merrily  gone  on  its  w.ay  long  before  her  blinds 
were  drawn  up  ; but  the  very  next  time  she  spoke  of  her 
servants’  capacities  for  putting  aw.ay  food,  I ‘ up  and  sp.ake  ’ of 
w’hat  I h.ad  seen  in  such  a way  that  the  cart  never  c.alled  there 
ag.ain,  .and  her  bills  were  reduced  to  h.alf  in  less  time  th.an 
it  takes  to  tell  of  them. 

The  driver  of  th.at  cart  once  stopped  .at  my  door,  and 
descended  into  my  kitchen.  Luckily  for  me,  I was,  as  usual, 
writing  by  the  window  at  my  desk,  and,  seeing  him  come  in,  1 
waited  a few  moments,  and  then  descended  into  the  lower 
regions  too,  where  I found  him  eloquently  pcrsu.ading  my  good 
little  cook  to  sell  bones,  A'c.,  to  him  ; but  she  w.as  refusing 
staunchly  ; .and  then  I .appeared,  .and,  though  I confess  honestly 
I was  shaking  with  fright,  and  was  only  sustained  by  the  know- 
ledge that  the  gJirdener  was  cleaning  the  boots  near  by,  I gjive 
that  man  a piece  of  my  mind,  and,  informing  him  that  it  w.as  he 
and  his  fellows  th.at  made  young  servants  thieves,  I bade  him 
begone,  telling  him  that  if  ever  I found  him  on  my  premises 
again  1 would  give  him  in  charge,  which  so  aharmcd  him  that  he 
fled  at  once  to  other  houses,  doubtless  vituperating  me  in  his 
mind  .all  the  time  ; but  that  I did  not  mind  as  long  as  ho 
transferred  himself  and  his  kindly  attentions  somewhere  else. 

In  a well-regulated  household  every  morsel  of  food  should  be 
used.  The  bones  always  are  useful  for  soup,  .and  a ‘ digester  ’ 
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should  be  oue  of  Angeliiua’s  most  indispensable  possessions. 
This  should  always  be  at  hand  for  stock  ; and  excellent  soups, 
than  which  nothing  is  nicer  on  which  to  begin  one’s  dinner,  can 
be  procured  by  aid  of  the  digester,  if  Angelina  has  a thoughtful 
cook,  who  uses  every  morsel  to  advantage,  and  never  throws 
away  a bone,  even  a lish  bone,  all  of  which  aid  the  soup,  and 
save  buying  other  provisions. 

One  rule  must  never  be  forgotten.  On  no  pretext  whatever 
should  a dustbin  or  a ‘ wash-tub  ’ ever  be  permitted.  If  the 
kitchen  is  provided  with  a kitchener,  every  morsel  of  debris 
should  be  burned  in  the  close  range.  There  is  nothing  a 
kitchener  will  not  dispose  of  ; but  the  outsides  of  green  vege- 
tables, potato  peelings,  and  those  unpleasant  remains  of  bygone 
dinners  should  be  burned  the  last  thing  at  night  ; while,  if  one 
has  even  a tiny  garden,  the  gardener  can  dig  in  a gi-eat  many  of 
these  things  into  the  soil.  The  ordinary  suburban  soil  is  very 
much  improved  thereby,  and  this  entirely  does  away  with  any 
necessity  for  a ‘ wash-tub.’  If  that  is  allowed,  it  is  evei’y  bit  as 
bad  as  the  man  who  is  supposed  to  call  for  bottles.  No  servant 
can  resist  throwing  into  that  same  tub  everything  of  which  she 
is  tired , or  which  she  thinks  will  give  her  a little  trouble  to  use 
up.  Therefore  this  temptation  should  never  be  put  in  her  way. 
If  it  is  not,  she  must  use  up  the  food  honestly,  or  her  mistress 
cannot  help  being  aware  of  it. 

The  position  of  the  kitchen  in  a house  makes  an  immense 
amount  of  difference  in  the  work  ; for,  if  it  be  situated  nnder- 
gound,  it  makes  quite  one  servant’s  work  difference.  Fortunately, 
builders  are  more  and  more  inclined  to  think  of  this,  and  it  is 
now  rare  to  find  in  a new  house  the  unpleasant  and  unhealthy 
arrangements  that  used  to  exist  in  most  London  and  suburban 
houses.  Still,  the  underground  kitchen  is  a thing  that  does 
exist,  and  must  therefore  be  legislated  for.  The  staircase  is 
perhaps  the  first  thing  we  have  to  think  of.  It  is  always  a 
source  of  worry  and  expense.  Stairs  are  often  badly  made  of 
undried  wood.  The  w'ear  and  tear  is  so  great  that  the  covering 
has  to  be  renewed  almost  yearly,  if  we  are  in  any  w'ay  to  pre- 
serve a tidy  appearance.  If  the  stairs  are  worn,  it  would  pay 
us  over  and  over  again  to  have  them  faced  with  a little  new 
wood.  If  this  is  impossible,  we  must  pad  the  edges  with  ordi- 
nary pads  sold  by  any  upholsterer.  Over  that,  the  best  thing 
to  use  is  undoubtedly  a plain  crimson  cocoanut  matting.  This 
can  be  purchased  at  Treloar’s  or  Shoolbred’s,  and,  when  it 
begins  to  wear,  it  can  be  covered  wuth  oil-cloth  ; and  then  I 
think  the  stairs  will  look  as  nice  and  keep  as  tidy  as  lon^^  as 
possible. 

If  there  be  any  passages  in  and  round  the  kitchen  and 
servants’  apartments  generally,  I have  discovered  a most 
excellent  plan  is  to  have  a high  dado  of  oil-cloth,  licaded  by  a 
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real  dado-rail  painted  black  or  dull  brown,  and  then  the  wall 
can  be  papered  above  with  one  of  the  new  blue  and  white 
•washable  papers  that  resemble  tiles,  are  moderately  inexpensive, 
and  are  always  clean  and  bright.  This  dado  must  in  any  case 
bo  brought  up  the  stairs  that  lead  from  the  kitchen  to  the  upper 
stories.  At  one  time  my  own  passages  were  my  despair.  They 
were  narrow',  and,  in  consequence,  bits  and  corners  of  the 
w'all  : paper,  plaster  and  all  : w'ere  continually  knocked  off  in 
the  most  depressing  way,  especially  by  the  back  door,  where 
every  boy,  it  seemed  to  me,  w'ho  came  for  orders,  or  wdth 
parcels  ; solaced  himself  w'hile  Avaiting,  by  leaning  his  greasy 
head  ; or  putting  his  dirty  hands  on  the  Avall-paper,  until  the 
whole  place  looked  shabby  before  the  paste  that  stuck  on  the 
last  coat  of  paper  w'as  dry.  I was  at  my  Avits’  end.  Cretonne 
and  matting  seemed  to  me  decidedly  out  of  place  at  a back 
door.  At  last  the  idea  of  oil-cloth  came  into  my  head,  and  fer 
ten  years  it  has  noAV  been  on,  and  it  is  as  good  as  the  day  it 
AA'as  put  there.  I continued  this  up  the  back  staircase  AV'ith  very 
faA'ourable  results  as  to  wear  and  tear.  A box  knocking  against 
it  does  not  even  hurt  it  in  the  least,  and  any  dirty  marks  can 
be  rubbed  off  at  once  Avith  a damp  duster.  The  oil-cloth  must 
not  be  stretched  too  tight,  or  else  it  will  crack.  It  must  be 
nailed  top  and  bottom,  and  then  should  be  secured  at  the  top 
w'ith  a real  dado-rail.  This  keeps  people  off  the  AA'all,  and, 
being  made  of  what  is  technically  called  ‘ scantling,’  is  most 
inexpensiA'e.  This  can  be  painted  to  match  Avhatever  colour  is 
used  for  the  rest  of  the  paint  in  that  special  hall. 

As  a rule,  the  best  oil-cloth  is  one  that  is  without  any  pattern 
Avhatever,  and  is  simply  coloured  a dark  broAvn.  If  this  is 
chosen,  the  paint  should  be  Aspinalled  ‘ earth  broAvn,’  and  the 
paper  aboA'e  it  can  either  be  blue  or  yelloAV,  according  to  the 
amount  of  light  that  is  obtainable  in  a special  locality.  The 
oil-cloth  that  is  made  to  resemble  an  old  Roman  mosaic  is  of 
course  preferable,  as  far  as  appearance  goes  ; but  this  costs 
exactly  double  Avhat  the  plain,  patternless  oil-cloth  costs,  and  is 
therefore  an  unnecessary  expense  in  such  an  uninteresting 
locality  as  the  back  staircase.  Still,  should  expense  be  no 
object,  this  oil-cloth  has  a decidedly  artistic  appearance,  and 
therefore  to  be  preferred  to  the  other  more  ordinary  kind.  Of 
course,  the  perfection  of  all  AA'all  coverings  for  doAA'nstairs  is  the 
plain  AA'hite  tile  that  one  sees  so  often  noAv  used  in  London 
basements;  but  this  is  a A'ery  costly  matter.  But,  if  it  can  bo 
afforded,  the  light  and  cleanliness  obtained  by  the  use  of  tiles  is 
a thing  that  w'e  cannot  too  highly  appreciate.  If  white  tiles 
can  be  afforded  dow'nstairs,  they  should  certainly  be  found  also 
in  the  larder  and  scullery,  and  as  a dado  for  the  kitchen.  In 
any  case,  the  oil-cloth  dado  should  be  reproduced  in  the  kitchen 
itself.  AboA'e  that  a tiled  paper  should  be  hung.  If  this  is  done. 
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the  ordinary  kitchen  is  a much  more  desirable  place  of  abode. 

I know  nothing  more  dreary  than  the  orthodox  colour-washed 
kitchen,  with  its  dull  outlook  and  its  dreary  paint;  and,  if  the 
maids  must  sit  there,  the  mistress  must  make  her  kitchen  look 
cheerful,  or  she  will  never  induce  a servant  to  remain  with  her. 
Of  course  there  very  often  is,  in  a respectably  sized  house,  a 
small  room  where  the  servants  can  sit  and  work,  out  of  the 
kitchen  atmosphere.  In  this  case  the  maids  remain  in  their 
places  much  longer  than  they  otherwise  w’ould,  especially  if 
this  room  is  made,  as  it  should  be,  cheerful  and  clean.  I do 
not  believe  that  a carpet  should  be  put  down  in  any  room  where 
servants  live  and  move  and  have  their  being.  The  kitchen  and 
the  servants’  hall  alike  should  be  covered  with  Wallace’s  cork 
carpet.  This  is  an  admirable  material.  It  is  warmer  than  the 
ordinary  oil-cloth,  and,  having  no  pattern,  does  not  feel  and  look 
untidy  in  the  ghastly  way  the  ordinary  oil-cloth  does  under  the 
hand  of  the  ordinary  maid.  In  the  servants’  hall  there  should 
be  provided  a couple  of  strong  Kurd  rugs.  These  should  be 
bound  underneath  with  a broad  piece  of  binding.  This  insures 
the  edges  not  ravelling  out  or  turning  up  in  the  aggravating 
way  they  all  too  often  do.  The  walls  should  be  hung  with  a 
pretty  sanitary  pa]>er;  the  jjaint  should  be  brown,  and  the  ceiling 
should  be  plainly  colour-washed.  Then  the  ceiling  in  the 
kitchen,  in  all  offices  and  cellars,  should  be  regularly  renewed 
once  a year.  Nothing  should  be  thought  more  necessary  than 
this.  It  is  a great  nuisance  to  have  in  the  workpeople,  I know; 
but  the  feeling  of  cleanliness  and  the  sense  of  health  that  is 
insured  cannot  be  too  much  impressed  upon  the  young  house- 
keeper. 

At  the  time  this  w'hitewashing  takes  place,  the  mistress 
should  overhaul  all  her  possessions  in  the  kitchen.  She  should 
look  into  the  saucepans,  examine  the  state  of  the  gridirons  and 
other  uninteresting  but  necessary  culinary  articles;  and  she 
should  then  replace  anything  that  may  be  too  hopeless  to  repair, 
while  she  should  have  repaired,  then,  anything  that  may  be 
worth  doing. 

In  the  servants’  hall  there  should  be  one  strong  table.  TIio 
ordinary  kitchen  table  is  quite  good  enough  for  this  purpose. 
The  top  should  be  covered  tightly  with  American  leather. 
There  should  be  as  many  chairs  as  there  are  servants,  and  two 
over  only.  This  limits  the  number  of  guests  they  are  capable 
of  entertaining  at  one  time;  while,  if  the  servants  can  be  trusted, 
there  should  be  either  an  old  sofa  or  a comfortable  arm-chair  or 
two  in  which  they  can  rest  w'hen  work  is  over;  but  if  the 
servants  are  young,  heedless,  or  have  not  lived  any  time  in  the 
establishment,  these  little  additions  to  their  comfort  are  not 
necessary.  A young  servant  does  not  require  a comfortable 
chair,  for  she  has  never  been  accustomed  to  it  in  her  own  house. 
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An  older  servant  requires  rest  just  as  much  as  we  do  ourselves 
when  we  are  getting  on  in  years.  But  this  is  a matter  tliat 
must  be  left  to  the  mistress’s  own  discretion.  But,  harsli  as  it 
may  sound,  I cannot  help  saying  that  servants  are  exactly  like 
children . W'e  liave  to  guide  them  and  guard  them,  as  it  were, 
from  themselves:  and  until  we  have  trained  them,  and  bi’ought 
them  in  a measure  into  our  own  ways,  we  cannot  trust  them, 
simply  because  they  are  educated  nowadays  entirely  to  distrust 
the  class  above  them,  and  cannot  understand,  until  they  know 
us  ourselves,  that  we  have  not  some  sinister  design  on  them 
when  we  are  kind  to  them,  and  are  always  on  the  look-out  to 
discover  what  we  mean  by  giving  them  anything  to  which  they 
are  not  already  accustomed. 

But  if  we  take  our  servants  young,  as  we  ought  to  do  if  we 
wish  to  be  happy  and  comfortable,  if  we  train  them  carefully, 
and  bring  them  up,  as  it  were,  among  ourselves  as  part  of  the 
household,  then  we  can  develop  from  a barely-furnished  and  just 
habitable  servants’  hall,  the  comfortable  sitting-room  w'e  dared 
not  give  them  at  first,  lest  they  should  take  advantage  of  our 
kindness,  and  ‘ laze  ’ there  instead  of  going  about  properly  to  do 
their  work.  When  the  develoi)ing  process  begins,  we  can  add 
cheerful  pictures,  those  from  the  ‘Graphic,’  ‘Illustrated  London 
News,’  and  other  pictorial  papers,  give  them  infinite  pleasure; 
and  we  can  also  add  a bookcase.  I do  not  for  one  moment 
advocate  filling  this  bookcase  with  ‘Pearls  for  the  Pantry,’ 
‘ Samplers  for  Sarah  Jane,’  and  other  cheerful  and  instructive 
volumes;  but  I should  fill  them  from  my  own  library  shelves, 
changing  them  every  now  and  again,  according  as  I saw  the 
servants  appreciated  them,  and  according  to  the  state  in  which 
I found  the  books  after  they  had  done  with  them. 

But  this  is  wandering  a long  way  away  from  the  first  kitchen 
which  Angelina  will  have  to  deal  with,  though,  had  I the 
building  of  her  house,  she  would  have  that  little  room  for  her 
servants  of  which  I have  spoken  before.  For  half  the  troubles 
of  early  married  life  are  caused  by  the  servants,  and,  if  they  are 
made  comfortable  and  not  spoilt,  lialf  of  those  difficulties  would 
disappear.  Still,  if  they  cannot  have  the  sitting-room,  the 
kitchen  must  be  made  comfortable,  and  another  thing  : in  fact, 
the  thing  : to  consider  before  even  we  begin  to  consider  the 
comfort  of  the  kitchen  is  the  grate;  for  nowhere,  I think,  does 
the  ordinary  landlord  or  builder  ‘ skimj)  ’ more  than  in  this. 
Any  grate  is  considered  good  enough  for  the  ordinary  suburban 
residence.  The  iron  plates  may  be  so  thin  that  it  is  impossible 
to  cook  pastry  without  reducing  it  to  a cinder,  or  are  so  thick 
that  the  fire  will  not  penetrate  into  the  oven.  The  bars  are  so 
narrow  that  it  is  impossible  to  roast  in  front  of  them;  while  the 
amount  of  coal,  even  the  smallest  of  these  awful  things  will 
burn,  is  a matter  for  the  most  serious  consideration  to  anyone 
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■wlio  contemplates  getting  married.  Tlie  landlord  should  be  in- 
terviewed by  someone  who  thoroughly  understands  the  subject. 
Of  course,  I know  perfectly  well  that  every  young  couple  think 
that  they  knoAv  more  about  this,  and,  in  fact,  every  other 
subject  connected  Avith  housekeeping,  than  anybody  else  ever 
knew  before.  They  have  the  most  beautiful  theories ; they 
know  perfectly  Avell  that  they  Avill  never  fall  into  the  errors  that 
have  caused  so  much  misery  to  so  many  of  their  friends;  their 
bills  are  to  be  less  than  anyone  else’s ; they  are  to  have  the 
most  beautiful  little  dinners,  the  most  carefully  arranged  tables, 
the  most  exquisitely  clean  silver  with  the  least  trouble  and 
expense  possible.  But  I have  never  yet  come  across  a young 
couple  who  did  not  start  exactly  on  these  lines  ; and  I have 
never  yet  found  a young  couple  who,  starting  on  these  lines, 
did  not  come  to  the  most  utter  and  unmitigated  grief.  They 
were  too  proud,  poor  dear  things  ! to  ask  advice;  they  Avere 
absolutely  certain  that  they  knew  better  than  anybody  else; 
and,  by  the  time  that  all  their  charming  AA'cdding  presents  are 
ruined,  their  digestions  impaired,  their  tempers  spoilt,  and 
their  chances  of  mai’ried  happiness  in  the  future  seriously' 
jeopardised  ; they  have  done  so  much  harm  both  to  themselves 
and  to  those  Avdio  shared  their  household  Avith  them,  that  one 
almost  despaired  of  the  domestic  ship  ever  being  righted  again. 

Therefore,  Avhen  EdAAin  and  Angelina  start  out  on  their  neAv 
life  together,  let  me  beg  of  them  not  to  be  too  proud  to  ask  and 
to  take  advice.  I can  assure  them  that  an  ounce  of  practice  is 
Avorth  several  beautifully  bound  and  got-up  volumes  of  theory. 
It  is  difficult  to  re.alise  it,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a fact  that 
people  Avho  have  been  married  some  five-and-tAventy  y'ears 
knoAv  more  about  housekeeping,  house  management,  and 
domestic  matters  generally,  than  do  young  folk  Avho  have  only- 
dreamed  about  the  poetical  side  of  the  business.  Poetry  is 
very  beautiful  in  its  right  place,  but  it  has  nothing  Avhatever  to 
do  with  cooks,  kitchens,  and  kitcheners.  On  these  three  things 
depend,  prosaic  as  it  may  sound,  all  one’s  happiness.  I do  not 
mean  to  say  that,  if  one  possesses  perfection  in  the  kitchen,  it 
pre-supposes  that  happiness  must  ensue ; b\it  if  Ave  do  not 
possess : Avell,  Ave  Avon’t  say  perfection,  but  avc  ivill  say  a 
moderate  amount  of  comfort  in  this  department,  misery  mu.st 
ensue.  Half  the  tempers,  half  the  squabbles,  half  the  uncom- 
fortableness of  matrimony  proceed  from  indigestion.  This  may 
sound  ridiculous,  but  it  is  absolutely  true.  If  the  husband, 
tired,  Avorn  out  and  irritated  by  a long,  hard  day’s  work, 
perhaps  in  an  uncongenial  atmosphere  ; comes  home  to  a house 
redolent  of  cooking  and  odours  of  the  kitchener  ; and  has  to  sit 
doAvn  to  a badly  arranged,  badly  served,  and  badly  managed 
meal ; without  being  in  the  least  degree  a gourmand,  he  cannot 
possibly  be  either  pleasant,  affectionate,  or  happy'.  Unfortu- 
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liately,  we  are  so  situated  that  we  are  obliged  to  eat.  "We  need 
not  spend  all  our  time,  all  our  money,  and  all  our  tliought  on 
food  ; but  we  must  manage  to  have  a decent  meal  to  set  before 
the  man  who  earns  everything  we  have;  and  if  a wife  cannot  see 
to  this  herself,  she  has  no  raison  d'etre.  In  accepting  a husband, 
she  undertook  to  do  her  part  of  the  world’s  work.  She  has  to 
keep  her  house,  she  has  to  manage  her  household,  and  she  has 
to  see  that  her  home  is  the  happiest,  the  brightest,  and  the 
prettiest  place  in  the  world  : first  of  all  for  her  husband,  and 
afterwards  for  her  sons  and  daughters.  I am  not  for  one 
moment  saying  that  this  is  the  most  elevated  and  delightful 
manner  of  spending  one’s  life.  But  that  is  the  question  that 
should  be  considered  by  Angelina  when  she  stands  at  the  corner 
of  these  two  roads,  at  which  we  all  stand  at  one  time  of  our 
lives,  and  where  we  have  to  select  for  ourselves  the  life  that 
will  be  ours.  If  she  takes  the  one  that  leads  to  marriage,  she 
must  undertake  jind  she  must  carry  out  all  that  marriage 
means;  and  if  her  home  is  not  managed  properly,  if  she  refuses 
to  learn,  if  she  refuses  to  do  her  work,  then  she  has  on  her  the 
responsibility  of  a ruined  happiness,  and  she  has  done  one  of  the 
Avorst  things  that  any  woman  can  do. 

This  may  be,  and  perhaps  is,  a very  far-fetched  Avay  of  look- 
ing at  married  life  ; but  I can  assure  my  readers  that  it  is  the 
only  way  to  look  at  it.  The  ordinary  young  woman  marries 
simply  to  emancipate  herself.  She  does  not,  or  Avill  not,  under- 
stand that  she  is  undertaking  obligations,  and  entering  a pro- 
fession just  as  much  as  her  brother  doesAvhen  he  is  called  to  the 
Bar,  or  accepts  Orders  in  the  English  Church.  The  manage- 
ment of  a home  means  far  more  than  Avomen  at  first  think  it 
does.  But  everything  depends  upon  it.  Staying  at  home,  and 
regulating  the  household  AA'ork  and  the  household  expenses, 
does  not  appear  at  first  a A-ery  enthralling  occupation.  It  is  not  ; 
but,  if  a girl  marries,  she  undertakes  to  do  it  ; and  she  may  as 
Avell  object  to  carry  out  her  part  of  the  bargain  as  EdAvin  might 
object,  Avhen  once  married,  to  go  into  the  City,  or  to  sit  doAvn 
to  his  desk  should  he  be  a Avriter,  to  earn  the  money  that  enables 
l)im  to  keep  his  wife.  Marriage  is  a profession,  and  if  the 
Avoman’s  is  the  least  amusing,  the  hardest,  the  Avorst  jiaid,  and 
the  most  incessant  occupation  in  the  Avorld,  she  has  chosen  it 
herself,  and  it  is  Avorse  than  madness  to  refuse  to  do  her  part  of 
the  work  because  she  finds  it  monotonous  and  unpleasant. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  house  is  once  started  on  the  right 
lines,  housekeeping  is  a mere  matter  of  detail.  But  the  right 
lines  must  be  those  that  have  been  laid  doAvn  by  her  mother. 
She  must  not  attempt  to  lay  them  doAvn  for  herself  ; she  must 
take  advice  from  those  Avho  are  competent  to  give  it ; and,  if  she 
Avill  not,  she  Avill  have,  Avithout  exception,  the  most  unpleasant 
twelve  months  of  any  twelve  months  that  can  ever  occur  to  her 
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again,  because  every  atom  of  her  experience  will  have  to  be 
bought  and  paid  for  at  an  expenditure  that  she  will  never  be 
able  to  fully  get  rid  of  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Therefore,  more 
especially  on  tlie  all-important  subject  of  the  kitchener,  let  lier 
take  counsel  from  tliose  who  are  able  to  give  her  advice. 

I believe  that  the  Eagle  range  is  tlie  very  best  range  in  the 
world.  It  is  easily  kept  clean,  it  burns  a very  small  amount  of 
coal,  and,  above  all,  will  burn  the  very  small  dust  coal  that  will 
not  be  consumed  in  any  other  manner.  If  this  grate  is  properly 
managed,  the  dinner  can  always  be  relied  upon  ; but  on  no 
account  must  an  odour  even  from  this  paragon  of  a range  ever 
be  allowed  for  one  moment.  A smell  from  a kitchener  means 
that  the  cook  is  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  first  details  of  her 
profession.  Ths  tei’rible  and  sickening  smell  that  so  often  has 
been  known  to  fill  a house  simply  comes  from  the  grease  having 
been  allowed  to  fall  on  the  oven  plates  inside.  This  waxes  hot, 
and  then  is  followed  by  the  odour  which  there  is  nothing  like 
anywhere  besides.  To  obviate  this,  the  cook  should  always 
carefully  look  after  any  spot  or  drop  of  grease  ; and,  if  by  any 
chance  the  oven  has  become  foul,  it  must  be  cleansed  by  burn- 
ing some  hay  or  straw  in  it.  But  this  need  not  occur  at  all  if 
the  cook  be  commonly  careful,  any  more  than  that  the  green- 
water  need  smell  if  a small  crust  of  bread  be  placed  in  the  water 
while  it  is  boiling.  When  the  greens  are  cooked,  the  water 
should  be  at  once  emptied  away  in  a corner  of  the  garden,  or 
down  the  sink  if  there  be  no  garden,  when  a little  carbolic  acid 
should  be  added,  which  would  take  away  the  smell  at  once.  I 
know  nothing  more  disagreeable  and  trying  than  a bad  smell  ; 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  astonishing  things  about  the 
ordinary  domestic  is  that  she  is  absolutely  unable  to  perceive 
that  a smell  is  making  a house  positively  unendurable.  She 
never  can  discover  for  herself  that  her  sinks  are  stopped  up,  her 
drains  are  foul,  or  that  her  oven  is  the  cause  of  offence.  Ser- 
vajits,  in  fact,  appear  to  mo  to  be  born  into  the  world  bereft  of 
any  sense  of  smell.  Perhaps  this  is  as  well  for  them.  They  are 
often  born  and  reared  in  cottages  Avhere  a nose  would  be  a 
decidedly  awkward  thing  to  possess.  I have  gone  into  the 
homes  of  my  own  servants,  and  have  been  quite  unable  to 
remain  there.  They  have  perceived  nothing  whatever  except 
the  ordinary  odour  of  a well-conducted  establishment.  There- 
fore it  is  not  to  be  Avondered  at  that  AAdien  I have  often  gone 
into  my  OAvn  kitchen  and  remarked,  ‘ What  is  this  terrible 
smell,  1 Avonderl  ’ my  maids  liaA^e  replied,  ‘ Smell,  mum  1 Oh, 
I don’t  smell  anything  ; perhaps  it  have  drifted  through  in  at 
the  windoAV.’  But,  for  all  that,  I have  never  yet  been  Avrong, 
and  I have  never  smelt  any  smell  that  did  not  require  an 
immediate  hunting  doAvn,  and  strenuous  efforts  being  made  to 
get  rid  of  it. 
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As  this  is  uudoubteclly  tlio  case,  Angelina  must  always  trust 
to  herself,  .and  never  to  anyone  else,  when  the  drains  and 
kitchener  are  in  question.  The  vei’y  smallest  smell  of  grease 
must  draw  from  her  some  w'ords  of  notice.  The  drains  are  far 
too  serious  a subject  to  leave  even  to  her  own  nose.  She  must 
insist  on  a regular  flushing  of  every  drain  .and  sink  as  a matter 
of  course  ; .and  in  .a  small  household  the  mistress  must  not  only 
see  this  done  herself,  but  she  must  supplement  the  flushing  by 
a liberal  use  of  some  disinfect.ant.  To  avoid  any  dis.agree.ables 
in  this  matter,  it  is  well  to  keep  the  disinfectant  locked  up  and 
Labelled  ‘ Poison.’  This  will  supply  to  the  servants’  mind  a 
reason  why  the  flushing  part  of  the  business  should  be  person- 
ally superintended  by  the  mistress  herself  ; and  she  will  not 
then  have  the  idea  in  her  mind  that  is  so  often  in  the  mind  of 
the  ordin.ary  servant  that  you  are  not  only  attending  to  the 
drains,  but  that  you  are  spying  after  her.  The  drains  must  be 
seen  to  by  the  mistress  herself.  Perhaps  the  best  disinfectant 
to  use  is  Sanitas.  This  should  be  put  about  in  saucers,  because 
it  smells  most  pleasantly.  Permanganate  of  potass,  diluted 
Largely  with  water,  is  e.xcellent  to  pour  down  the  sinks  and 
drains  themselves  ; but  there  is  no  smell  about  this,  so  I,  per- 
sonally, prefer  c.arbolic  or  chloride  of  lime,  because  then  I know 
for  certain  thiit  something  of  the  kind  has  been  used,  and  the 
rather  ple.asant  odour  from  the  disinfectant  .alw.ays  seems  to 
send  awiiy  at  once  any  disagreeable  smell  that  m.ay  have  been 
h.anging  about.  It  is  always  necess.ary  to  keep  a large  lump  of 
soda  in  the  sink.  This  should  weigh  half  a pound  or  more,  and 
be  renewed  every  d.ay  or  two.  If  the  soda  is  left  in  the  sink, 
the  grease  from  the  saucepans  cannot  clog  the  pipes,  as  such  a 
large  piece  dissolves  very  slowly  ; and  .all  the  water  th.at  passes 
over  the  soda  serves  to  cle.anse  the  pipe  in  the  most  satisLactory 
way.  It  is  alw.ays  an  excellent  thing  to  set  aside  p.articuLar  days 
and  hours  for  different  duties.  They  .are  not  h.alf  so  likely  to  be 
slurred  or  omitted  as  they  are  in  a house  where  any  time  does 
for  anything.  Therefore  Saturday,  immediately  after  the  orders 
have  been  given,  is  an  excellent  time  for  seeing  to  the  drains. 
Saturdiiy  morning  most  people  are  at  home,  and  a qu.arter  of  an 
hour  takes  little  out  of  the  morning,  Avhilea  good  deed  h.as  been 
done,  and  everything  has  been  purified  for  Sund.ay. 

And  here  let  me  just  for  one  instant  dwell  on  the  great 
necessity  for  regularity,  order,  and,  above  all,  early  rising  in  a 
small  household.  If  you  lie  in  bed  late  Sundays  or  weekdays, 
things  cannot  possibly  prosper  with  you  ; you  cannot  possibly 
either  keep  beforehand  with  life  if  you  live  in  a muddle,  or  if 
you  breakfast  late  ; and  should  you  be  late  on  Sundays,  you 
not  only  hurry  to  church  yourself,  or  stay  away  altogether  : 
a wretched  habit : but  you  prevent  your  servants  attending,  or 
allow  them  to  go  when  the  service  has  begun,  and  they  are  too 
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hurried  and  worried  to  properly  appreciate  the  weekly  rest  that 
would  be  a help  to  them.  Every  member  of  the  household 
and  every  visitor  should  be  punctual  at  the  breakfast  table,  and 
nothing  save  real  illness  should  excuse  a breakfast  in  bed.  A 
headache  is  more  often  cured  by  getting  up  than  by  remaining 
in  the  bedroom-atmosphere  ; and  be  sure  of  this,  lying  in  bed 
upstairs  means  waste,  laziness,  and  unsatisfactory  behaviour 
generally  in  the  regions  of  the  kitchen.  Hence,  I feel  I cannot 
say  too  much  against  it,  or  in  favour  of  regularity,  punctuality, 
and  early  rising,  without  which  excellent  habits  no  household 
can  get  along  practically,  or  become  anything  save  a place  of 
hopeless  muddle.  And  punctuality  and  regularity  must  be  in 
every  department  of  the  house,  more  especially  in  the  kitchen, 
where  waste  should  never  be  encouraged  for  one  moment,  or 
carelessness  passed  over  unnoticed.  It  is  not  necessary  always 
to  be  speaking  to  the  servants,  but  rules  must  be  laid  down  and 
must  be  kept.  When  we  are  laying  down  our  rules  we  must 
be  careful  that  we  do  not  make  any  that  we  are  unable  to  insist 
upon  the  servants  keeping.  If  we  say  breakfast  is  to  be  at  8.30, 
we  must  insist  that  it  is  at  that  hour.  If  we  say  the  servants 
are  to  be  indoors  at  9.30  or  9,  which  is  late  enough  for  any  re- 
spectable girl  to  be  out,  we  must  take  care  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  servants  to  be  in  at  that  hour.  We  only  make  ourselves 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  our  servants  if  we  make  rules  and  do 
not  see  that  they  are  kept.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  lay 
down  hard  and  fast  rules  on  the  ever- vexed  question  of  servants’ 
duties.  I am  repeatedly  asked  by  young  housekeepers  to  define 
for  them  what  the  duties  of  the  servants  in  the  different  de- 
partments should  be.  Now,  this  is  an  absolute  impossibility. 
Every  house  has  its  own  way  of  going  along.  In  the  first  place, 
no  two  men  return  from  their  work  at  the  same  hour  ; no  two 
men  go  to  their  work  at  the  same  hour  ; no  two  men’s  tastes 
are  precisely  similar.  One  man  may  like  to  spend  all  his  money, 
or  nearly  all,  on  the  food,  the  wine,  and  other  things  connected 
with  that  department ; while  another  prefers  to  save  for  his 
holiday,  for  pictures,  books,  amusements,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  thing.s  that  make  life  endurable.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, how  is  it  possible  for  anyone,  save  the  mistress,  to 
define  what  the  duties  of  a servant  should  be  ? We  can  only 
give  very  general  information  on  the  subject,  more  especially 
when,  in  these  days,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a cook  who 
will  do  anything  besides  the  mere  routine  of  cooking.  But  if 
Angelina  begins  her  married  life  with  the  orthodox  two  maids 
she  must  find  a cook  who  will  undertake  at  least  a small  portion 
of  the  household  work. 

In  such  a household  as  this  the  work  would  have  to  be 
managed  something  in  this  way  ; The  cook  must  rise  not  later 
than  6 in  summer  and  6.30  in  winter.  She  must  attend  to  the 
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downstairs  department  entirely,  she  must  clean  the  front  hall 
and  steps,  and,  in  some  measure,  assist  with  the  dining-room. 
In  some  households  the  cook  takes  this  room  entirely  under 
her  charge.  If  this  should  be  the  case  she  is  a wdse  woman 
who,  before  she  goes  to  bed,  puts  her  kitchen  in  order,  and 
does  everything  that  she  possibly  can  to  assist  herself  wdth  the 
work  in  the  morning.  In  summer  it  is  always  possible  to  clean 
the  grate  and  lay  in  the  fire,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  cooking 
in  the  morning.  In  the  winter,  unless  there  is  a servants’  hall, 
this  Avould  be  impossible.  But  this  must  be  left  to  the  cook. 
We  cannot  save  our  servants  trouble  ; we  cannot  insist  on  their 
making  their  work  easy  for  themselves  ; but  we  can  tell  them 
that  it  would  be  wdser  were  they  to  help  themselves.  At  the 
same  time,  I never  yet  found  a servant  who  did  not  take  three 
times  as  much  trouble  about  her  work  as  would  have  been 
necessary  had  she  set  about  it  in  a common-sense  manner. 
However,  they  would  not  be  happy  if  they  did,  so  it  is  gene- 
rally best  to  leave  these  small  matters  to  the  discretion  of  the 
maid. 

When  she  has  done  the  dining-room,  hall,  and  other  places 
under  her  care,  she  must  set  to  work  and  do  the  breakfast. 
After  breakfast  is  over  she  clears  it  away,  and  is  ready  to  take 
the  orders  from  her  mistress.  If  Angelina  is  wise  she  will  then 
proceed  to  do  her  own  marketing.  If  she  is  foolish  she  Avill 
give  a cursory  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  larder  shelf,  and 
will  hastily  leave  it  to  cook  to  do  the  best  she  can  with  what 
she  has.  This  means  no  control  whatever  over  the  household 
bills  ; so  I trust  that  she  will  take  my  advice,  and  will  never  do 
anything  in  a hurry.  If  she  dislikes  housekeeping  with  the 
intense  dislike  which  most  young  women  of  the  present  day 
have  for  this  homely  occupation,  she  would  not  be  unwise  were 
she  to  draw  out  on  Monday  a species  of  small  menu  that  should 
carry  her  through  the  week.  She  can  easily  guess  in  a sort  of 
perfunctory  way  what  would  be  required  in  so  small  a house- 
hold. But  this  is  a most  unsatisfactory  way  of  keei>ing  house. 
Every  mistress  ought  every  day  of  her  life  to  go  into  the  kitchen 
and  larder ; and  unless  she  does  so  I am  perfectly  certain  her 
house  will  never  be  properly  managed. 

When  the  orders  are  given,  the  cook  has  to  prepare  the 
luncheon.  After  that  she  does  pretty  much  as  she  likes  until 
tlie  late  dinner.  Of  course,  if  the  other  maid  goes  out,  the 
cook  must  be  ready  and  whiling  to  answer  the  door ; but  this, 
again,  is  a matter  of  arrangement.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  really  say  what  a cook’s  duties  are.  I think  they 
may  be  roughly  summed  up  by  saying  : they  are  to  carry  out 
her  mistress’s  instructions,  and  to  help  in  every  way  she  can ; to 
cook  the  food  properly,  economically,  and  nicely ; and  to  assist 
as  much  as  she  can  to  make  the  house  comfortable.  If  servants 
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require  set  rules,  and  to  be  told  precisely  what  their  duties  are, 
they  are  not  worth  their  salt.  It  is  better,  when  engaging  a 
servant,  to  say,  ‘ You  have  such-and-such  things  to  do  for  me  ; 
but  as  long  as  you  are  in  my  service  I shall  always  require  you 
to  do  what  I ask  you  to  do.  I shall  never  ask  you  to  do 
anything  unreasonable,  but  what  I ask  you  to  do  must  be  done 
cheerfully  and  willingly,  and  you  must  never  say,  “ It  is  not  my 
place.”  It  is  your  place  to  do  your  duty  to  me,  and  to  obey 
me  ; and  if  you  cannot  do  this  willingly  and  cheerfully  I would 
much  rather  you  did  not  enter  my  service.’  I have  always  fol- 
lowed this  plan  myself,  and  I have  never  had  a servant  say  to 
me  in  all  the  years  during  which  I have  kept  house,  ‘ Oh,  ma’am ! 
I could  not,  for  it  is  not  my  place.’  Care  and  thought  are 
centred  in  the  kitchen,  and  once  Angelina  has  carefully  ex- 
plained matters  to  her  maid,  has  laid  down  her  rules  thought- 
fully and  carefully,  and  properly  considered  how  best  to  lay  out 
her  money  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  house  wdll  go  like 
clockwork;  and  this  is  why  I should  advise  any  young  house- 
keeper to  take  young  girls  as  household  servants.  An  expe- 
rienced cook  quotes  her  experience,  and  Angelina,  having  none 
to  fall  back  upon,  trembles  and  is  conquered  ; but  with  a bright, 
intelligent  girl,  Mrs.  Beeton’s  most  excellent  book  on  ‘Household 
Management,’  a little  common-sense,  r.nd  a mother  wdio  has 
brought  her  daughter  up  sensibly,  our  bride  can  start  on  her 
w'ay  quite  certain  that  she  and  her  maidens  will  work  together 
in  a pleasant  and  satisfactory  manner,  and  that  she  wdll  never 
be  exposed  to  domestic  earthquakes  such  as  occur  with  ‘ expe- 
rienced servants,’  w’ho,  having  brought  themselves  up  in  a big 
establishment  where  nobody  cared  for  them,  go  into  Angelina’s 
small  one  in  order  to  get  as  much  out  of  it  as  they  can,  regarding 
all  mistresses  as  their  natural  enemies. 

One  thing  before  I close  this  chajiter.  The  most  important 
factor  in  domestic  management  is  example.  If  the  mistress 
wastes,  is  untruthful,  is  careless  and  bad-tempered,  she  may  be 
perfectly  certain  that  her  servants  will  be  the  same.  She  cannot 
expect  self-control  downstairs  if  there  is  none  sipstairs ; and 
from  the  day  in  which  she  takes  the  reins  of  domestic  manage- 
ment into  her  hands,  Angelina  wdll  have  to  learn  to  control 
herself  as  well  as  her  household.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  difficult  lessons  that  life  has  to  teach  us.  Happy  is  she 
who  has  learnt  it  for  herself  before  she  takes  upon  herself  the 
burden  of  housekeeping. 
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C]  [AFTER  III 
mi:als  and  money 

I AM  going  to  devote  this  chapter  entirely  to  the  matter  of 
money  : that  is  to  say,  to  indicating  how  the  income  should  be 
apportioned,  and  what  it  costs  to  feed  the  members  of  a small 
family  who  are  content  with  nice  plain  food,  and  who  do  not 
hanker  after  elaborate  cooking  and  out-of-the-way  dishes  : in 
which  case  they  must  not  come  to  me  for  advice,  as  I have 
really  no  information  to  give  them  ; and  to  further  indicate,  as 
far  as  I can  outside  the  limits  of  a cookery-book,  some  of  the 
meals  which  can  be  managed  without  either  much  fuss  and 
worry  or  an  undue  expenditure  of  money  and  time. 

If  Angelina  really  intends  to  marry  on  an  income  varying 
between  300h  and  600L  a year,  she  must  sit  down  and  weigh 
the  pros  and  cons  most  carefully.  Dress  and  house-rent  are  the 
two  items  which  have  risen  considerably  during  the  last  few 
years ; otherwise  everything  is  much  cheaper  and  nicer  than  it 
used  to  be  before  we  had  wheat  and  tinned  fruits  and  meats 
from  America,  and  before  New  Zealand  meat  came  to  the  front, 
and  sugar,  tea,  cheese  ; all  the  thousand  and  one  items  one 
requires  in  a household  : became  lower  than  ever  they  had  been 
before ; and,  therefore,  if  she  be  clever  and  willing  to  put  her 
shoulder  to  the  domestic  wheel,  she  can  most  certainly  get  along 
much  more  comfortably  in  the  way  of  food  than  the  ordinary 
owner  of  a small  income  used  to  be  able  to  do.  For  example, 
when  I was  married,  sugar  was  6d.  a pound,  and  now  it  is  2^d.  ; 
and  instead  of  paying  Is.  a pound  for  legs  of  mutton,  I give  6d. 
a pound  for  New  Zealand  meat,  which  is  as  good  as,  or  indeed 
better  than,  the  best  English  mutton  one  Cfan  buy. 

And  here  let  me  pause  for  a moment  to  endeavour  to  do 
away  with  the  foolish  prejudice  that  exists  in  some  people’s 
minds  against  the  use  of  frozen  meat.  I cannot  tell  why,  but 
generally  in  the  most  impecunious  households  I am  constantly 
met  with  the  remark,  ‘ Oh,  how  can  you  eat  such  horrid  stuff?  ’ 
I say  nothing,  as  a rule ; but,  when  the  subject  of  our  conversa- 
tion has  been  forgotten,  I generally  take  the  opportunity  of 
asking  those  people  to  dinner.  Naturally,  I do  not  say  to  them, 

‘ Come  and  try  New  Zealand  lamb,’  or  mutton,  as  the  case  may 
be  ; if  I did,  they  would  at  once  condemn  as  uneatable  that  which 
they  have  never  tried.  But  it  is  an  absolute  truth  that  those 
people  who  have  said  that  nothing  should  induce  them  to  touch 
frozen  meat  have  invariably  said  to  me,  ‘Where  do  you  get 
your  meat?  We  cannot  get  mutton  or  beef  like  this.’  And  I 
have  said,  ‘ Of  course  you  cannot,  because  you  buy  frozen  meat 
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at  English  prices  and  do  not  know  how  to  cook  it.  I buy 
frozen  meat  openly  and  honestly,  and  do  know  how  to  cook  it ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  meat  is  better  than  any  other 
which  you  can  procure.’  But  very  often  the  cook  is  a great 
stumbling-block.  She  does  not  have,  as  a rule,  from  the  man 
who  sells  frozen  mutton  the  percentage  she  obtains  from  the 
ordinary  butcher ; but  once  let  her  know  that  you  are  not  to  be 
cheated  and  she  will  fall  into  your  ways  comfortably.  The 
great  thing  is  to  go  to  a first-rate  place  for  your  meat;  the 
second  is  to  see  that  it  is  properly  thawed.  This  is  done  by 
keeping  the  joint  in  a warm  place  for  about  two  hours  before  it 
is  j3ut  down  to  the  fire.  In  the  case  of  a leg  of  mutton  or  lamb, 
it  should  be  roasted  with  the  thick  end  down.  This  prevents 
the  juice  from  running  out,  and  insures  the  meat  being  done 
justice  to.  The  best  meat  in  London  is  to  be  had  from  Fitter 
& Co.,  48  Leadenhall  Market.  Of  course  prices  vary  ; therefore 
it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  quote  them  in  a book  like  this. 
At  the  time  of  writing  (May  13,  1892)  the  best  lamb  is  8d.  per 
pound ; English  lamb  is  Is.  Sd.  The  best  mutton  is  ohd.  to  7d.  ; 
English  mutton  is  Is.  These  facts  speak  for  themselves.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  say  how  often  the  ‘ very  best  butchers  ’ sell 
this  same  meat  for  English  meat.  I know  a relation  of  my  own 
repeatedly  bought  it;  and  it  was  only  by  its  being  sent  home 
one  day  when  I was  in  the  kitchen  and  happened  to  recognise  it 
that  he  was  able  to  face  his  butcher  with  the  joint  in  an  unfrozen 
condition,  and  made  him  confess  to  his  own  fraud.  Since  then 
he  has  never  bought  any  other  meat,  but  he  has  bought  it  from 
a man  who  sells  it  for  what  it  is,  and,  in  consequence,  has  it 
properly  cooked.  Do  not  let  anyone  persuade  you  that  New 
Zealand  meat  is  uneatable.  If  it  is  found  to  be  so,  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  meat,  but  of  the  servant  who  cooks  it. 

Unfortunately,  meat  enters  largely  into  our  domestic  food. 
English  people  eat,  as  a rule,  about  four  times  as  much  meat 
during  the  day  as  is  good  for  them.  They  have  not  the  least 
knowledge  how  to  vary  their  food.  They  do  not  appreciate 
that,  if  they  have  soup,  a little  fish,  a nice  pudding,  and  some 
properly-managed  cheese,  the  dinner  costs  no  more,  and  is  far 
more  appetising  than  the  solid  square  meal  so  many  middle- 
class  families  sit  down  to.  Of  course,  this  special  advice  is 
being  given  to  people  who  have  to  consider  almost  every  farthing 
that  they  spend.  That  is  to  say,  unless  they  do,  they  cannot 
buy  books,  or  go  to  theatres  or  concerts,  or  have  that  yearly 
holiday  that  is  as  necessary  to  the  men  and  women  who  work 
for  their  living  as  is  the  air  they  breathe.  The  ordinary  English- 
man spends  so  much  on  his  food  that  he  has  nothing  left  when 
the  Aveekly  bills  are  paid.  Therefore  I feel  that  I cannot  too 
strongly  impress  upon  Angelina  that  she  can,  with  a little  fore- 
thought and  a little  care,  gather  for  herself  and  her  husband 
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some  of  the  pleasantnesses  of  life  ; and  if,  therefore,  by  using  the 
despised  New  Zealand  meat,  she  can  save  at  least  half  her  income, 
surely  she  should  be  wise  enough  to  do  so.  I should  be  the  last 
person  to  suggest  using  anything  that  is  not  nice  ; but  I am 
always  so  sorry  to  see  money  wasted  that  I feel  I cannot  too  often 
impress  upon  my  brides  how  much  they  can  save  if  they  will  use  a 
little  common-sense,  and  if  they  will  get  over  a prejudice  which 
is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  absolutely  unfounded.  Now,  with  meat 
at  such  prices  as  I have  spoken  of,  with  bread  at  a very  respect- 
able figure,  with  the  best  milk  at  4d.  a quart,  and  with  eggs  and 
butter  obtainable  by  post  at  very  reasonable  cost,  four  people 
ought  to  live  very  comfortably  at  from  1/.  10s.  to  21.  a week  : 
that  is  to  say,  of  course,  merely  for  food.  Washing  would  be 
extra,  and  I may  as  well  confess  at  first  that  this  is  an  item 
which  completely  baffles  me.  We  pay  enormously  for  washing. 
Our  things  are  torn,  and  lucky  is  she  who  can  get  her  maids  to 
wash  out  the  small  items  which  add  up  in  such  an  extraordinary 
manner  if  they  are  sent  to  the  laundress.  All  kitchen  cloths  and 
dusters  should  always  be  washed  at  home.  If  this  is  not  done, 
they  last  no  time  whatever  ; and  as  they  can  be  managed  quite 
well  without  decorating  one’s  back  garden,  there  is  no  reason 
why  these  should  be  added  to  the  weekly  list  of  clothes  ; besides 
which,  if  they  are  never  sent  to  the  laundress,  they  last  three 
times  as  long  as  they  otherwise  would.  Four  people’s  washing 
in  London  and  the  suburbs,  inclusive  of  house-linen,  cannot  be 
less  than  10s.,  and  is  sometimes  more,  per  week,  and  this  is  a 
large  item  in  the  budget  of  any  young  housewife. 

It  is  always  difficult,  and  really  almost  useless,  to  attempt  to 
apportion  anyone’s  income  for  them  : tastes  differ  so  widely  ; 
and  where  one  person  spends  on  wine,  another  spends  on  dress  ; 
where  one  spends  on  books,  another  spends  on  flowers  ; but  the 
owner  of  a small  income  should  not  have  more  than  one  servant 
to  begin  with,  and  he  should  hand  his  wife  21.  a week,  to  include 
washing,  and  she  might  arrange  her  books  on  the  following 
scale  : Meat  for  three  people  need  not  be  more  than  f2.<.,  Is. 
for  bread  and  flour,  2s.  for  eggs,  4s.  for  milk,  half  a pound  of 
tea  at  2s.  (id.  : if  they  will  drink  tea : 1 lb.  of  coffee  made  of 
ecjual  proportions  of  East  India,  Mocha,  and  Plantation,  comes 
to  about  Is.  7d.,  sugar  (5d.,  butter  (2  lbs.,  enough  for  three 
people)  3s.,  and  the  rest  can  be  kept  in  hand  for  fruit,  fish, 
chickens,  washing  ; and  the  thousand  and  one  odds  and  ends 
that  are  always  turning  up  at  the  most  unpropitious  moments  ; 
such  as  stamps,  boot-mending  (two  items  that  have  largely 
assisted  in  turning  my  hair  grey),  ink,  paper,  string,  and,  in 
fact,  all  those  things  that  an  unmarried  girl  rather  fancies  grow 
in  the  house,  and  that  she  is  very  much  surprised  to  find  have 
to  be  purchased. 

In  any  case,  let  me  implore  Angelina  to  pay  her  books  every 
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week  herself,  and  never  on  any  account  to  run  up  bills  anywhere 
for  anything.  Let  her  never  be  tempted  to  have  any  single 
thing  that  she  cannot  pay  for  on  the  spot ; and  she  will  live 
happily,  and  be  able  to  ‘ speak  with  her  enemies  ’ : if  she  have 
any  : ‘ in  the  gate.’  That  is  to  say,  she  can  boldly  interview 
her  tradespeople,  knowing  she  owes  them  nothing,  and  coming 
cash  in  hand  can  demand  the  best  article  in  the  market,  which 
is,  after  all,  the  due  of  those  who  go  and  buy  for  ready  money 
and  should  never  be  given  to  those  who  will  have  credit.  There 
is  nothing  so  dear  as  credit.  Please  remember  that,  my  readers, 
and  start  as  you  mean  to  go  on  by  paying  for  everything  as  you 
have  it ; and,  above  all,  know  from  your  husband  what  he  can 
give  you,  and  have  this  regularly  once  a month,  or  once  a week, 
just  as  it  suits  him,  but  have  a day  for  payment  and  stick 
to  it.  If  you  are  fit  to  be  his  wife  at  all,  you  are  fit  to  spend 
his  money,  and  to  spend  it,  moreover,  without  the  haggling  and 
worrying  over  each  item  that  is  considered  necessary  by  some 
men,  to  show  their  superiority  over  their  women  folk  ; but  which 
should  never  be  allowed  for  a moment ; and  should  our  bride 
have  a small  income  of  her  own,  this  should  be  retained  for  her 
dress,  personal  expenses,  &c.,  and  should  not  be  put  into  the 
common  fund,  for  the  man  should  keep  the  house  and  be  the 
bread-winner  ; but,  alas  ! middle-class  brides  have  seldom  any- 
thing to  call  their  own,  their  parents  thinking  they  have  done 
all  they  need  for  them,  should  they  find  them  a husband  and  a 
certain  amount  of  clothes. 

But  1 hope,  in  the  happy  days  to  come,  that  every  girl  who 
marries  will  be  given  ever  so  small  an  allowance  maybe,  but 
an  allowance  of  some  kind,  for  I very  much  myself  disapprove 
of  the  way  middle-class  parents  have  of  marrying  off  their 
daughters  and  giving  them  nothing  beyond  their  trousseaux; 
and  I do  hope  that  soon  fathers  and  mothers  will  copy  the 
French  more  in  this  matter  of  a dowry  than  they  do  now.  I 
maintain  that  they  are  bound  to  give  their  daughters,  beyond 
and  over  such  an  education  as  shall  allow  them  to  keep  them- 
selves, the  same  sum  when  married  as  they  received  when  un- 
married, so  shall  they  be  to  a certain  extent  independent  and 
have  a little  something  to  call  their  own.  Why,  in  most  cases,  if 
Angelina  wants  to  give  Edwin  a present,  she  has  to  buy  it  out  of 
his  own  money  ! Can  there  be  a more  unenviable  position  for 
a young  wife,  to  whom  very  often  the  mere  asking  for  money  is 
as  painful  as  it  is  degrading?  It  would  not  hurt  any  father  to 
give  his  daughter  501.  a year,  and  the  difference  it  would  make 
in  that  daughter’s  comfort  and  position  is  unspeakable  ; and 
would  not  be  more  than  half  what  she  would  cost  him  were  she 
to  remain  on  his  hands  a sour  old  maid.  The  dowry  of  the 
daughter  is  a serious  matter  for  consideration  ; and  if  he  will  not 
give  her  some  small  provisioa  when  she  marries,  the  father 
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should  be  iible  to  know  she  would  not  be  in  want  should  he  die. 
A man  I have  heard  of  insures  his  life  for  an  extra  2,000/. 
for  every  daughter  which  is  born  to  him  ; this  insures  her  against 
starvation  ; and  that  he  is  bound  to  do,  or  not  bring  that 
daughter  into  the  world  at  all. 

Another  thing  I disapprove  of  is  placing  the  household  books 
week  by  week  or  month  by  month  under  the  husband’s  inspec- 
tion ; it  leads  to  endless  jars  and  frets  and  discussions  ; there- 
fore, having  talked  matters  over  once  and  for  all,  discuss  money 
no  more  until  you  require  additions  to  your  allowance  as  the 
family  increases  ; or  can  do  with  less : only  know  always  how 
matters  are  going  in  business,  so  as  to  increase  or  retrench  in  a 
manner  suitable,  should  circumstances  require  alteration. 

Domestic  matters  must,  of  course,  be  discussed  now  and 
again  between  husband  and  wife  ; but  a sensible  woman  keeps 
these  subjects  in  the  background,  and  no  more  troubles  her 
husband  with  the  price  of  butter,  or  the  cook’s  delinquencies, 
than  he  does  his  wife  over  the  more  intimate  details  of  his  office, 
which  he  keeps  for  his  clerks  and  his  partners  generally  ; while 
the  day’s  papers,  the  book  on  hand,  people  one  has  seen,  are  all 
far  more  interesting  things  than  Maria’s  temper,  Jane’s  break- 
ages, or  than  the  grocer’s  bill,  which,  if  higher  than  it  ought  to 
be,  is  Angelina’s  own  fault,  and  can  only  be  altered  by  herself, 
and  not  by  worrying  Edwin. 

Common-sense  housekeeping  can  only  be  done  if  the  eyes  be 
constantly  open  to  see  and  the  ears  to  hear.  Waste  must  never 
be  allowed.  No  servant  should  be  kept  who  wastes,  and  if  there 
be  no  dustbin,  save  for  cinders,  no  pig’s  tub,  no  man  calling  at 
the  door  for  bottles,  and,  above  all,  if  there  be  a mistress  who 
is  always  on  the  alert  to  use  anyone  else’s  experience,  house- 
keeping need  be  nothing  of  a bugbear,  and  can  be  done  at  one 
quarter  the  price  that  it  usually  costs.  More  especially  if  we 
look  upon  housekeeping  as  a fine  art,  and  receive  instruction  in 
it  as  in  all  other  arts  and  sciences.  Fortunately  this  is  noAv 
within  the  power  of  anyone,  for  schools  of  housekeeping  are 
now  open  in  London  and  in  many  provincial  places,  where 
cooking,  managing,  and  book-keeping  are  all  taught,  and  it  is  a 
girl’s  own  fault  nowadays  if  she  enters  on  her  career  as  a wife 
in  ignorance  of  her  duties,  and  unable,  through  that  ignorance, 
to  do  her  duty  in  the  state  of  life  to  which  she  has  been  called. 
Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  every  year  will  show  a decrease  in 
the  number  of  brides  who  leave  their  girlhood’s  home  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  everything  save  the  plot  of  the  last  novel,  the 
music  of  the  last  opera,  the  fashion  of  the  last  dress,  and  who 
undertake  duties  they  neither  care  for  nor  mean  to  understand, 
seeing  nothing  beyond  the  wedding  finery,  which  is  far  too  often 
an  occasion  of  almost  criminal  display,  and  that  must  indeed 
appear  a mockery  to  the  poor  bride,  who  contemplates  her 
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foolish  wedding  dress  and  wishes  profoundly  she  had  the  money 
it  cost  her. 

Then,  again,  I would  suggest  another  reform  which  would 
lift  a perfect  incubus  of  weight  olf  many  a pair  of  shoulders. 
Let  us  all  start  off  in  life  determined  to  be  what  we  really  are. 
For  one  of  the  greatest  curses  now  of  far  too  many  English 
households  is  the  seeming  to  be  what  you  are  not;  the  wretched 
pretending  of  400L  to  be  800Z. ; the  shii’king  of  work,  domestic 
details,  and  common-sense  housekeeping  that  characterises  the 
bride  of  the  day,  who  only  wants  to  enjoy  herself  and  spend  a 
little  more,  see  a little  more  gaiety  than  the  last  bride  did ; and 
who  sees  nothing  holy  in  the  name  of  wife,  only  a mere 
emancipation  from  the  schoolroom ; who  wants  to  decoi’ate  a 
house,  not  make  a home ; and  who  sees  in  her  children,  not 
human  souls  to  train  for  time  and  for  eternity , but  pretty  dolls 
to  dress,  to  attract  attention;  or  tiresome  objects  to  be  got  rid 
of  at  school  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

That  marriage  means  much  more  than  this  is  gradually 
borne  in  upon  the  butterffy,  who  either  sobers  down  in  the 
course  of  years,  and  becomes  faded  and  worn  and  peevish ; or 
else,  impatient  of  control,  breaks  all  bounds,  and  the  whole 
family  is  disgraced  by  an  esclandre  that  is  as  terrible  as  it  is 
preventible.  With  such  women  as  this  we  have  nothing  to  do; 
but  many  of  these  poor  creatures  would  have  been  saved  had 
they  been  brought  up  properly,  and  been  taught,  before  they  were 
married,  how  best  to  manage  the  household,  and  judiciously 
spend  whatever  income  may  be  theirs  to  spend. 

My  remarks  on  this  subject  are  certainly  a little  discursive; 
still,  they  have  to  do  with  money  emphatically;  and  that  was  the 
first  part  of  the  subject  I proposed  to  treat  of  in  this  chapter;  so, 
before  I leave  it,  let  me  say  just  a few  words  on  the  best  system 
of  keeping  accounts  : a most  necessary  portion  of  any  woman’s 
business  as  mistress  of  a household. 

The  best  authority  I know  on  this  subject  of  accounts  is  a 
personal  friend  who  began  housekeeping  many  years  ago  on  a very 
small  and  uncertain  income.  Her  husband  was  a literary  man, 
and  had,  of  course,  that  most  tiresome  and  extravagance-encourag- 
ing income  : a fiuctuating  one  ; yet  she  told  me,  only  the  other 
day,  she  could  tell  to  a sixpence  what  she  had  spent  ever  since  she 
was  married;  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  she  always  sat  down 
first  with  her  husband,  then  with  her  grown-up  daughters,  and 
carefully  went  over  each  month’s  expenditure;  and  in  this  way 
she  was  enabled  to  manage  well;  for  a glance  w'ould  show  her 
if  she  had  spent  too  much,  where  she  could  retrench;  or  where 
if  the  income  had  increased,  she  could  best  ‘launch  out’  in 
order  to  insure  more  comforts  and  less  forethought  and  worry; 
in  consequence  of  her  excellent  management  she- was  always 
beforehand  with  the  world,  and  never  owed  a sixpence  she 
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could  not  pay.  A young  housekeeper  is  often  bewildered 
between  account  books.  She  buys  one,  of  course,  and  then  is 
bothered  by  detail,  or  begins  to  find  ‘ sundries  ’ a most  con- 
venient entry;  and  so,  alas  ! it  is.  But  our  model  house- 
keeper shrinks  from  sundries,  or  any  of  these  somewhat  mean 
subterfuges,  and  boldly  discovers  how  slie  has  spent  her  money, 
although  I must  confess  I myself  am  such  a bad  hand  at  this 
sort  of  thing  that,  could  I be  seen,  I feel  convinced  I should  be 
found  to  be  blushing  violently  at  giving  advice  which  I far  too 
often  do  not  follow.  Indeed,  I always  feel  inclined  to  imitate 
the  old  woman-servant  whose  balance  sheet  consisted  of  so  many 
‘ faggots,’  among  other  items,  that  her  master  (of  course  he  was 
a bachelor),  not  being  able  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  so 
much  firewood,  begged  her  for  an  explanation,  when  she  re- 
marked, ‘’Tain’t  faggots,  master ; ’fis/brj/efs.’  Fortunately  her 
honesty  had  been  tried  by  many  a long  year’s  service,  or  she 
might  have  got  into  serious  trouble  ; and  I think  when  we  too 
have  ‘ forgets  ’ we  are  not  unlikely  to  get  into  trouble  when  at 
last  we  have  to  face  boldly  a day  of  reckoning,  which  must  come 
sooner  or  later. 

But  if  I am  not  a good  hand  at  accounts  my  friend  is,  and  I 
here  append  a leaf  from  her  account  book,  which,  ruled  and 
written  by  herself,  is  to  me  a model  of  what  it  should  be.  Of 
course  the  columns  can  be  added  to,  to  any  extent,  but  this  will 
show  at  once  how  to  keep  one’s  bills  before  one,  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  sees  at  once  how  and  where  the  money  has 
gone;  and  I can  but  hope  that  this  capital  system  will  be  adopted 
at  once  by  all  those  who  are  starting  in  life,  with  the  best 
resolve  of  all,  that  nothing  shall  persuade  them  to  get  into 
debt ! 

And  here  let  me  say  that  there  should  always  be  a special 
column  for  medical  attendance  ; and,  without  doubting  the 
medical  profession  in  the  least,  let  me  impress  upon  all  who 
have  to  call  in  a physician  to  note  his  visits  in  the  column  set 
apart  for  the  purpose.  I always  note  a doctor’s  visits  in  my 
diary,  as  this  often  checks  his  accounts;  for,  without  meaning  to 
be  dishonest,  a doctor  often  makes  the  most  astounding  mis- 
takes. For  example,  not  long  ago  I saved  myself  7b  on  a 
doctor’s  bill  by  sending  an  exorbitant  account  back  to  my  then 
doctor,  drawing  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  my  diary  only 
so  many  visits  had  been  paid,  whereas  so  many  had  evidently 
been  charged  for ; when  the  clerk  wrote  back  to  say  the  error 
had  been  made  in  the  addition,  and  that  of  course  this  would 
have  been  rectified  next  time  ! I can’t  say  if  it  would  have 
been;  all  I know  is,  I was  saved  the  money  by  always  putting 
dowm  the  visits;  so  I most  strongly  advise  Angelina  to  put  the 
column  in  her  account  book  as  a reminder,  even  if  she  cannot 
put  down  in  that  the  exact  sum;  and  I must  say  I do  most 
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heartily  wish  it  were  etiquette  for  doctors  to  send  in  their  bills 
made  out  in  items,  instead  of  that  business  way  of  ‘ To  medical 
attendance,  lYc.,’  for  I cannot  see  why  they  sliould  not.  Even 
a lawyer  gives  items  of  his  detestable  accounts;  and  what  should 
we  say  to  a modiste  who  sent  in  her  bill,  ‘ To  dress  and  draperies 
to  date,’  without  items?  I like  to  know  what  I am  paying  for; 
and  why  should  not  my  case,  mentioned  above,  be  the  case  of 
many  ? One  word  before  I leave  the  doctor  : pay  his  bill  at 
once ; no  one  is  kept  waiting  longer  than  a doctor  ; no  one  usually 
deserves  his  money  more;  it  is  a disagreeable  bill  to  keep  about, 
and  should  be  always  settled  as  soon  as  possible.  And  yet 
another  : try  and  persuade  him  to  send  in  his  account  every 
(piarter  tlay  ; it  would  be  far  easier  to  pay  it  then  than 
when  it  comes  in  at  the  most  awkward  of  all  times,  Christmas, 
for  a whole  year  at  once. 

Now  for  one  hint  more,  as  applying  both  to  meals  and 
money.  If  you  want  to  save,  begin  with  the  butcher  and  tlie 
bi-ewer  : not  that  I for  one  moment  want  to  run  down  beer  ; my 
husband  being  a brewer,  I should  not  be  likely  to  do  so;  and  I 
mention  this  fact  to  show  I cannot  be  a rabid  teetotaler;  but  I 
do  say  and  maintain  that  beer  is  not  necessary  for  women  and 
for  women  servants,  that  young  peoide  especially  do  not  require 
stimulants  : I,  for  one,  never  took  either  wine  or  beer  until  I 
had  passed  the  pleasant  age  of  thirty-one  or  thirty-two;  and, 
indeed,  never  now  take  wine  or  beer  at  all ; and  that  water  is 
far  better  for  both  servants  and  children,  youths  and  maidens, 
than  malt  Ihiuor  of  any  sort  or  description,  and  that,  therefore, 
water  should  be  the  family  beverage.  Angelina  should  have 
water  for  luncheon,  and  Mary  Jane  should  be  encouraged  to 
drink  cocoa  with  her  supper,  and  a proportionate  save  is  at 
once  made  in  the  accounts,  though,  after  all,  one  can  only  give 
generfil  ideas  on  this  subject,  as,  of  course,  individual  tastes 
have  to  be  studied,  and  no  one  person’s  expenditure  is  ever  a 
guide  for  another’s.  Many  people  dislike  water,  and  this  subject 
of  a pleasant  beverage  is  one  that  often  harasses  me  mentally  a 
good  bit,  for  1 don’t  honestly  think  filtered  boiled  water  pleasant 
(unfiltered  unboiled  water  is  unsafe  drinking),  and  unless  we 
fall  back  on  milk  and  home-made  lemonade,  we  are  rather 
hopeless;  for  beer  is  out  of  the  question,  as  far  as  1 am  con- 
cerned, in  kitchen  and  schoolroom,  and  if  some  genius  woiild 
invent  something  cheap,  healthy,  palatable,  and  without  alcohol 
in  it,  I for  one  will  patronise  him  largely,  and  give  him  honour- 
able mention,  if  not  a medal,  all  to  himself. 

Still,  until  that  is  done,  I strongly  advise  Angelina  to  pay 
anyone  rather  than  the  brewer,  and  by  drinking  water  herself 
to  set  an  example  which  will  speak  louder  than  any  amount  of 
argument.  And  general  ideas,  too,  can  only  be  given  on  the 
subject  of  meals.  Yet  general  ideas  are  most  useful  as  a species 
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of  foundation  on  which  to  raise  the  rest  of  the  fabric;  so  I will 
shortly  sketch  out  now  a foundation  scheme  that  should  be  of 
great  assistance  to  those  girls  who  are  beginning  housekeeping 
on  small  means,  and  less  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which 
depends  so  mucli  of  their  welfare  and  happiness. 

It  may  be  of  some  little  assistance  to  Angelina  if  I begin 
my  short  dissertation  on  meals  by  giving  her  one  or  two  hints 
as  to  what  to  have  for  breakfast,  before  passing  on  to  other 
subjects,  as  in  some  small  households  this  always  appears  to  me 
to  be  somewhat  of  a stumbling-block  to  a young  mistress 
accustomed  to  see  a large  amount  of  variety,  prepared  for  a 
grown-up  family. 

What  is  eaten  for  breakfast  depends,  naturally,  a great  deal 
on  individual  tastes,  and  there  are  endless  little  dishes  that 
require  the  attention  of  a first-rate  cook  ; but  Angelina  and 
Edwin  must  rise  superior  to  this,  for  they  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  such  things  even  if  they  desire  them,  and  I do  hope  they 
do  not,  for  I do  not  know  a more  despicable  way  of  spending 
one’s  time  or  one’s  money  than  in  .squandering  it  over  food  and 
expensive  cooks  and  elaborately  planned  menus.  If  things  are 
nice  and  are  nicely  sent  to  table,  that  should  suffice  ; and  I 
think  perhaps  a few  simple  hints  on  the  subject  would  not  be 
out  of  place  ; for  while  Angelina  should,  of  course,  order  care- 
fully all  that  is  required,  I see  no  reason  why  she  should  rack 
her  brain  and  harass  her  cook,  particularly  when  that  damsel 
Avill  have  to  do  a great  deal  besides  merely  cooking  the 
breakfast. 

Whatever  else  there  is  not,  there  should  be  a little  fruit. 
Oranges,  pears,  apples,  and  grapes  are  cheap  enough  if  pur- 
chased with  sense,  and  as  ‘ dessert,’  as  a rule,  is  unnecessary 
save  for  appearances  : and  Ave  are  too  sensible  to  think  only  of 
these  : 1 should  advise  the  fruit  that  nobody  appears  to  grudge 
the  money  for  then  ; appearing  at  breakfast,  Avhere  it  makes 
the  table  look  pretty,  and  Avhere  it  is  really  good  for  both 
young  and  old  folks  too.  Then,  if  possible,  have  either  honey 
or  marmalade  ; it  is  much  healthier  and  cheaper  than  butter  ; 
and  generally  try  to  have  either  a tongue  (3s.  Qxl. ) or  a nice 
ham  (8s.  6d.)  in  cut,  it  is  such  a useful  thing  to  have  in  the 
house  ; as  also  are  sardines  (Is.  a box,  large  size,  61  d.  small), 
as  if  unexpected  folk  drop  in  to  luncheon,  or  supper  be  required 
instead  of  dinner,  they  are  there  to  ‘ fall  back  upon  ’ ; and  if 
they  appear  at  breakfast  some  really  fresh  eggs,  nicely  fried 
bacon,  curried  kidneys  or  plain  kidneys,  mushrooms,  a most 
healthy  dish,  and  not  too  expensive  at  some  times  of  the  year  ; 
curried  eggs  and  rice,  bloaters,  and  bloater-toast,  occasionally 
a fresh  sole,  a mackerel  split  open,  peppered,  and  salted  and 
grilled  ; a cutlet  of  cod,  an  occasional  sausage  (and  ever  since  I 
can  remember  we  always  have  had  sausages  for  breakfast  on 
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Sundays),  form  a list  from  which  a single  dish  can  be  chosen, 
and  which  should  suffice,  more  especially  wdien  w’e  consider  the 
honey  and  fruit,  both  of  which  look  nice  on  the  table,  are  more 
wholesome,  and  save  the  butter  and  meat  bill.  And  once  the 
cook  is  trained  into  our  ways,  and  she  knows  what  to  do,  there 
is  no  need  to  order  breakfast  ; a great  comfort  for  those  who 
have  much  domestic  routine  of  food  to  think  of  before  be- 
ginning the  day  : more  especially  if  she  be  given  a written  list 
of  permissible  articles  which  she  can  send  up  w'hen  she  likes  ; 
such  a list  in  capable  hands  very  often  saving  a good  deal  of 
trouble  and  needless  thought.  Do  not  have  hot  buttered  toast 
or  hot  bread  ; these  two  items  make  the  butter  bill  into  a 
nightmare,  and  are  also  most  unhealthy  : but  have  nice  fresh 
brow’n  bread,  Nevill’s  hot-water  bread,  the  nicest  bread  made  ; 
oat-cake  (2s.  a large  tin  at  any  good  grocer’s),  and  fresh,  crisp, 
dry  toast  ; and  then  1 think  neither  Edwin  nor  Angelina  can 
complain  ; more  especially  if  a nice  white  cloth  (freshly  taken 
from  the  press,  in  which  all  cloths  should  be  put  folded  the 
moment  they  are  taken  from  the  table),  with  a pretty  red 
border,  and  nicely-folded  napkins,  each  in  its  own  ring  and 
each  embroidered  with  initials  in  red,  be  used  ; and  I think 
that  I shall  not  be  suspected  of  being  a fussy  old  maid  if  I 
suggest  that  the  crumbs  should  be  brushed  off  by  the  maid  and 
the  cloth  folded  with  Angelina’s  assistance,  in  which  case  it 
will  last  twice  as  long  as  it  w'ould  if,  as  usual,  it  is  crumpled 
up  and  shaken  out  at  the  back  door  in  a manner  much  affected 
by  careless  servants.  But  these  trifles  save  the  washing  bill, 
which  in  these  days  is  no  light  consideration. 

At  first  another  meal  that  will  trouble  our  bride  is  that  most 
necessary  of  all  meals  : luncheon.  By-and-by,  when  little  folks 
have  to  be  thought  of,  this  midday  dinner  becomes  a very  easy 
business  ; but  I must  own  that  luncheon  and  the  servant’s  dinner 
combined  are  a terrible  trouble  during  the  first  year  or  two  of 
married  life. 

1 think  it  was  Shirley  Brooks  who  used  to  say  he  believed 
that,  w'ere  women  left  to  themselves,  they  would  never  have 
dinner  at  all,  and  that  they  would  either  keep  something  in  a 
cupboard  and  eat  from  it  when  positively  driven  to  do  so  by 
the  pangs  of  hunger  ; or  else  they  would  have  a tray  brought 
up  with  tea,  bread-and-butter,  and  an  egg,  and  think  they  had 
done  well  ; and  I confess  freely  that  my  first  idea  when  I hear 
that  the  lord  and  master  of  my  establishment  is  going  out  to 
dine  is,  ‘ Thank  goodness,  there  will  be  no  dinner  to  order.’ 
But  this  is  all  very  well  occasionally  ; albeit  I don’t  see  why  we 
women  should  not  have  the  same  amount  of  food  alone  as  when 
in  company  ; but  it  becomes  serious  if  it  goes  on  for  long. 
Therefore,  I once  more  impress  upon  Angelina  to  be  sure  and 
have  her  proper  luncheon,  just  as  she  used  to  do  at  home  with 
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her  sisters  and  mother  before  she  was  married.  Another 
reason  for  the  midday  meal  is  that  no  servant  will  ever  grumble 
at  the  food  prepared  for  her  if  it  has  first  been  into  the 
dining-room,  and  a good  deal  of  trouble  of  this  kind  would  be 
saved.  It  is,  I own,  very  difficult  to  find  food  for  three  women 
that  is  economical  as  well  as  satisfactory,  but  a fair  arrangement 
would  be  as  follows  : Of  course  there  will  be  a small  piece  of 
beef  on  Sunday  ; for  a small  household  about  G lbs.  of  the  ribs 
of  beef  is  best.  This  should  be  boned  (the  bones  coming  in 
for  Monday  night’s  soup)  and  rolled,  and  sent  to  table  with 
horse-radish,  placed  on  the  meat ; Yorkshire  pudding,  which 
should  be  cooked  under  the  meat,  and  sent  in  on  a separate 
very  hot  dish,  and  appropriate  vegetables  according  to  the  time 
of  year.  For  a large  hungry  family  a piece  of  12  lbs.  of  the 
top  side  of  the  round  should  be  chosen.  There  is  only  very 
little  bone  here,  and  not  too  much  fat,  and,  besides  being 
cheaper  than  any  other  joint,  it  is  most  economical,  and  as  nice 
as  anything  else.  But  more  of  this  anon. 

The  beef  can  be  cold  for  Angelina  and  the  maids  on  Monday, 
with,  say,  a lemon  pudding.  On  Tuesday  ‘ dormers  ’ can  be 
made,  with  rice  and  cold  beef,  and  sent  in  very  hot,  with  nice 
gravy,  and  simple  pudding  ; a mould  of  cornflour  and  jam  is 
delicious.  Wednesday,  a small  amount  of  fish  could  be  pur- 
chased, and  cold  beef  used  if  desired.  Rice  joudding,  made 
with  a meringue  crust,  is  very  good  indeed.  Thursday,  if  no 
more  beef  be  left,  a nice  boiled  rabbit  could  be  had,  witli  some 
bacon  round,  and  a custard  pudding.  Friday,  lb.  of  the 
lean  part  of  the  neck  of  mutton  would  make  a delicious  stew, 
and  pancakes  could  follow.  Saturday,  about  3 lbs.  of  pork 
could  be  roasted,  and  sent  in  with  a savoury  pudding  and 
apple-sauce,  and  a sago  pudding  to  conclude  the  repast.  This 
could  be  finished  cold  at  Sunday’s  supper.  Here  is  variety  and 
economy  combined.  One  great  thing  I find  in  housekeeping 
on  a larger  scale  is  to  have  one  or  two  good-sized  joints,  and  to 
fill  in  the  corners  with  fish,  poultry,  and  rabbits.  Fish  can 
always  be  contracted  for  cheaply.  I pay  2s.  a day,  and  get  an 
ample  supply  for  dinner  and  breakfast,  and  sometimes  enough 
for  the  schoolroom  tea  too  ; and  poultry  and  rabbits  can  often 
be  bought  at  the  London  markets  very  inexpensively,  while  I 
procure  my  chickens  from  delightful  people  in  Liverpool, 
Messrs.  Hasson  & Co.,  12  Dawson  Street,  who  sell  them  to  me 
at  prices  varying  from  4s.  (id.  to  5s.  6d.  the  couple,  according  to 
the  time  of  year. 

Edwin’s  dinner  requires,  of  course,  more  consideration,  and 
he  may  ha,ve  very  pronounced  tastes  that  require  special  study- 
ing ; but  in  any  case  I say  it  is  well  and  economical  to  have 
soup  and  fish  before  the  meat.  Soup  made  from  bones  and 
vegetables  is  as  cheap  and  as  nice  as  anything  I know,  and 
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sixpence  or  a shilling  a clay  Avill  keep  yon  in  fish,  if  yon  set 
about  this  properly  ; but  the  great  thing  about  all  meals  is  to 
have  what  you  may  like  sent  to  table  looking  nice,  and  to  have 
none  of  the  accessories  forgotten,  an  elaborate  and  expensive 
meal  ungracefully  served  on  ugly  china,  or  without  flowers, 
and  with  half  the  condiments  forgotten,  being  often  enough  to 
spoil  anyone’s  temper,  when  a cheap,  well-cooked  dinner, 
prettily  and  tastefully  put  before  Edwin,  will  satisfy  him,  more 
especially  when  the  household  books  are  equally  satisfactory 
when  pay-day  comes. 

One  of  my  brides,  who  is  married  on  an  income  so  tiny 
that  when  I heard  what  she  was  about  to  do  I could  not  help 
imploring  her  not  to  launch  her  small  bark  on  the  matrimonial 
sea  with  such  insufficient  cargo,  tells  me  that  she  finds  that 
if  she  has  her  potatoes  cooked  carefully  : either  baked,  fried, 
as  potato  snow,  or  with  maitre  d'hotel  sauce  : she  finds  the  dinner 
always  much  more  appreciated  ; that  salads  help  immensely, 
and  that,  above  all,  the  great  thing  is  to  have  variety  and 
to  have  everything  looking  as  nice  as  can  be.  It  does  not  cost 
much  to  live,  she  said,  as  far  as  mere  living  goes  : what  costs 
money  is  that  which  makes  life  pleasant  and  delightful : but 
one  has  to  take  immense  thought  and  trouble  on  a small  income. 
Yet  if  one  does,  and  if  one  is  strong,  it  is  really  astonishing  how 
little  it  costs  to  feed  us,  and  feed  us  well  ; but  everything  must 
be  dainty  and  spotless,  and  we  must  not  eat  much  meat ; and 
if  we  have  soup  and  fish  we  don’t  require  meat,  more  especially 
if,  as  I remarked  before,  the  potatoes  are  carefully  done,  and 
we  supplement  cold  meat  with  salad,  and  sometimes  with 
savoury  rice  instead  of  potatoes  ; but  it’s  all  a question  of 
management,  which  is  such  an  obvious  fact  that  I will  bring 
this  chapter  to  a close  by  once  more  impressing  on  our  young 
housekeepers  never  to  allow  jars  and  squabbles  about  money 
At  first  starting,  know  everything  about  your  income,  and 
settle  exactly  what  is  to  suffice  for  dress  and  food,  and  have  a 
settled  day  on  which  to  receive  that  allowance.  Should  Edwin 
have  a fixed  income,  this  is  a comparatively  easy  matter  to 
settle  between  husband  and  wife  ; but  should  it  fluctuate,  as 
the  income  does  of  a man  who  lives  by  his  pen,  pencil,  or  even 
by  stockbroking  (a  manner  of  living  that  would  drive  me  mad), 
or  by  rents  from  land,  it  is  safe  to  arrange  expenditure  on  the 
basis  of  the  least  sum  obtained  by  these  means,  drawing  an 
average  for  the  last  three  years,  any  surplus  going  on  joyfully 
towards  the  second  year,  or  towards  procuring  books,  taking  a 
holiday,  or  bringing  something  homo  for  the  house  ; there 
being  no  pleasure  like  that  of  spending  money  we  can  feel  is 
thoroughly  our  own,  and  that  may  actually  be  wasted  if  we 
like  on  something  delightful,  because  it  is  not  required  to  pay 
some  odious  bill  or  replace  some  ugly  and  necessary  article. 
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I may  just  add  here  that,  unless  Edwin  has  pocket  money 
of  his  own,  he  must  insure  his  life,  and  that  every  parent 
whose  daughter  is  about  to  marry  should  insist  on  this  being 
done.  He  should  insure  it  for  at  least  3,000i.,  and  as  his  busi- 
ness increases  in  profits,  or  he  makes  more  money  by  whatever 
occupation  may  be  his,  he  should  increase  his  insurance.  This 
is  by  far  the  best  way  of  saving  money,  though  everyone  who 
can  should  be  able  to  lay  their  hands  on  some  ready  money 
besides.  Health  may  break  down,  or  a thousand  and  one 
things  may  occur  that  may  require  a sudden  increase  of  ex- 
penditure, and  many  a household  has  been  ruined  or  reduced 
to  very  uncomfortable  straits  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
head  thereof  to  place  his  hand  upon  some  such  sum.  But, 
whatever  happens,  a professional  man  must  insure  his  life  ; if 
not,  he  may  leave  his  wife  and  family  at  a moment’s  notice 
utterly  penniless  and  at  the  mercy  of  a world  which  has  nothing 
to  say  to  those  who  have  fallen  by  the  way,  or,  if  it  has  any- 
thing to  say,  says  it  in  such  a manner  that  the  unhappy  victim 
Avishes  devoutly  it  had  held  its  tongue. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  HOUSEMAin’.S  CLOSET,  AND  CLASS  AND  CHINA 

One  of  the  very  first  things  to  be  recollected,  either  in  the 
kitchen  or  housemaid’s  pantry  : and,  indeed,  in  every  department 
in  the  house  : is  that  there  should  be  a place  for  everything, 
and  yet  no  holes  or  corners  where  dilapidated  dusters,  old  glass- 
cloths,  bottles,  and  other  debris  could  be  stuffed  away  ; and 
another  axiom  to  remember  is  that  every  glass,  tumbler,  cup, 
saucer  : in  fact,  every  possession  one  has  : should  be  neatly 
scheduled  and  kept  in  a book,  Avhich  should  be  inspected  and 
gone  through  twice  a year,  or  Avhen  any  change  takes  place  in 
the  establishment.  The  disagreeable  remark,  that  so  often 
completely  floors  a mistress,  ‘’Twasn’t  here  when  I came,’ 
would  in  this  case  never  be  heard,  as  the  sight  of  the  list,  duly 
signed  and  dated  by  both  mistress  and  maid,  would  of  course 
be  a complete  answ'er  to  any  such  statement ; and  saeiim  at 
stated  intervals  Avhat  glass  and  china  had  fallen  victims  to°the 
housemaid  is  a wonderful  deterrent,  and  also  saves  any  large 
and  sudden  call  upon  the  purse,  Avhich  ahvays  comes  at  a time 
Avhen  the  exchequer  is  at  its  lowest,  but  w'hich  need  never  occur 
in  an  appreciable  manner  should  each  article  be  replaced  the 
moment  it  is  broken.  I am  no  advocate  for  having  w'hat  is 
called  best  things,  holding  that  one’s  everyday  existence  should 
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be  as  refined  and  cultured  as  when  one  has  ‘ company  ’ ; yet  it 
is  necessary  in  most  of  our  liouseliolds  to  have  best  glass  and  a 
best  dinner-service,  because,  unless  we  do  so,  we  should  have 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  an  emergency.  These 
should  be  kept  in  a proper  glass  closet,  under  lock  and  key,  as 
indeed  should  all  spare  glass  and  china  ; for,  if  the  most  trust- 
worthy housemaid  has  an  unlimited  supply  at  her  command, 
slie  will  never  tell  of  each  separate  smash,  and  reserves  the 
grand  total  for  the  bi-annual  day  of  reckoning  with  the  book, 
when  the  mistress  has  often  to  make  an  outlay  that  is  most  dis- 
heartening to  her,  as  regards  not  only  the  cost,  but  the  blow  it 
is  to  her  to  discover  the  carelessness  and  deception  of,  pei'haps, 
a favourite  maid,  who  would  have  been  neither  cai-eless  nor 
deceiving  had  she  had  to  come  to  her  mistress  for  every  single 
glass  over  and  above  the  few  she  had  at  her  command.  In  a 
small  household,  the  mistress  should  not  allow  more  than  four 
of  each  kind  of  wineglass  and  four  tumblers  to  be  in  the  power 
of  the  housemaid,  and  in  a large  one  a dozen  of  each  is  generally 
ample. 

Nothing  has  altered  more  in  the  last  twenty  years,  both  in 
character  and  price,  than  glass  and  china,  and  nothing  shows 
the  taste  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  more  than  her  plates  and 
tumblers.  No  one  has  now  any  excuse  for  having  ugly  things, 
because  good  glass  is  as  cheap  as  bad,  and  good  china  can  be 
had  by  anyone  who  has  the  taste  to  choose  it,  and  the  know- 
ledge where  to  go  and  buy  each  separate  thing.  Granted  that 
we  have  selected  our  saucepans,  our  basins,  and  other  necessary 
things  which  can  be  chosen  from  Whiteley’s  list,  and  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  only  be  waste  of  paper  and  time  for  me 
to  enumerate  here,  we  must,  of  course,  now  proceed  to  think 
about  our  dinner  set.  The  best  everyday  one  I know  of  is  a 
species  of  plain  white  china  supplied  by  Wallace,  of  151  Curtain 
Road,  E.C.,  who  provides  the  v/hole  china  service  for  about  bl. 
It  is  not  wise  to  procure  cheaper  china  than  this  for  everyday 
use  ; if  we  do,  it  soon  chips,  and  the  enamel  comes  off  in  flakes, 
tlius  making  our  table  look  untidy,  for  nothing  looks  worse 
than  chipped  china.  And,  indeed,  I invariably  have  my  soup- 
tureens,  sauceboats,  and  vegetable  dishes  made  without  handles  : 
a pretty,  rather  oval  shape,  with  the  monogram  on  the  side 
and  on  the  top  of  the  cover.  This  prevents  the  service  being 
made  shabby  before  its  time,  for  often  enough  quite  a nice  one 
has  been  spoiled  by  the  fact  that  either  the  handles  were 
knocked  off  and  smashed,  or  else  they  were  riveted  on.  Now, 
if  we  have  no  handles  or  ornamental  knobs  to  be  knocked  off, 
the  service  lasts  three  times  as  long  as  it  otherwise  would.  The 
plain  white  service  also  insures  cleanliness  and  absence  of  greasy 
or  black  finger-marks,  and  one  never  tires  of  this  as  one  does 
of  the  elaborate  patterns  and  colours  some  people  prefer,  and 
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which  are  extremely  difficult  to  match  once  the  manufacturers 
have  broken  up  the  design. 

I remember  some  friends  of  mine  who  had  a service  with  a 
whole  flight  of  red  storks  on,  flying  over  each  plate,  and  any- 
thing more  ugly  and  incongruous  it  is  difficult  to  think  of.  I 
never  dined  there  without  remembering  the  storks,  whereas  a 
plain  service  would  not  have  been  noticed  in  any  way.  For  a 
best  dinner  service  we  should  have  something  better,  for,  of 
course,  the  china  I have  been  speaking  of  is  not  china  really : 
that  is  to  say,  I could  not  see  my  fingers  through  it  if  I held 
it  up  to  the  strongest  light  that  was  ever  made,  and  young 
people  who  are  asked  wdiat  they  would  like  in  the  shape  of  a 
wedding  present  should  remember  that  Mortlock,  in  Oxford 
Street,  has  quite  charming  designs  ; but  even  here  I should  dis- 
tinctly advise,  buy  the  plain  ware,  with  either  monogram  or 
crest,  for  of  this  one  never  tires . 

I once  saw  a charming  dinner  set  that  had  been  made  by 
Mortlock  ; it  was  a beautiful  pale  bufif  ground,  with  a black 
monogram,  and  the  china  was  of  a delicious  feel  and  touch,  and 
as  light  as  possible.  Each  vegetable  dish  was  an  artistic  shape, 
and,  in  fact,  if  ever  my  ship  comes  home  I shall  have  one  like 
it ; at  present  I have  plain  white  china  with  a pink  and  gold 
band,  and  the  crest  and  monogram  in  the  centre  of  each  plate, 
etc.  Of  course,  this  was  a gift,  and  the  nuisance  it  is  is  dread- 
ful, for  when  a plate  is  broken  I have  to  send  the  bits  to  Staf- 
fordshire to  be  copied,  where  they  keep  me  waiting  months  for 
it,  and  charge  me  so  highly  that  I am  beginning  to  detest  the 
whole  thing. 

The  glass  for  everyday  wear  and  tear  should  be  as  inexpen- 
sive as  possible.  I like  quite  plain  glass  ; tumblers  cost  about 
Os.  a dozen,  and  the  glasses  for  wine  are  equally  cheap,  and 
Mortlock  has  a design  called  modern  Venetian,  which  is  inex- 
pensive and  beautiful  : but  for  best  glass  Salviati  ware  is  lovely, 
and  really,  if  bought  judiciously,  is  not  so  very  expensive  after 
all.  Besides  which,  it  allows  one  to  have  a dififerent  set  of 
glasses  for  each  person.  I have  a dozen  dififerent  sets  of  three 
each,  so  that  if  one  glass  be  broken  and  cannot  be  replaced 
exactly  like  its  predecessor,  it  is  not  a set  of  thirty-six  that  is 
done  for,  but  only  a set  of  three,  which,  after  all,  need  not  be 
spoiled  quite,  as  having  odd  glasses  one  still  more  odd  does  not 
make  the  blot  on  the  table  that  it  otherwise  would. 

The  finger-glasses  should  also  be  Salviati  ware.  Another 
suggestion  for  Angelina,  should  she  be  asked  to  write  down  a 
list  of  things  she  is  most  anxious  to  receive  as  presents  : a good 
plan,  by  the  way,  for  birthdays  and  Christmas,  and  one  we 
always  follow  ; as  then  one  is  sure  of  receiving  something  one 
requires,  and  not  the  endless  rubbish  that  accumulates  when 
well-meaning  friends  send  gifts  qud  gifts,  to  rid  themselves  of 
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an  obligation  ; and  who  crack  their  brains  pondering  what  you 
would  like,  and  at  last  send  you  sometliing  you  not  only  don’t 
want  but  think  hideous,  albeit  it  may  have  cost  pounds.  Water 
bottles  should  invariably  be  coloured.  The  Bohemian  ware  ; a 
lovely  green  hue  : is  particularly  useful  for  this  pm-pose,  and 
there  is  a charming  shop  in  Piccadilly  where  all  sorts  of  coloured 
glasses  and  bottles  are  to  be  procured  : opposite  Burlington 
House  : Douglas  & Co.  : and  now  here  else  is  this  charming 
glass  as  cheap  and  pretty  as  it  is  there.  1 got  a stveet  blue 
bottle  and  glass  for  a bedroom  for  9d.,  and  another,  quite  a 
beauty,  for  Is.  Gd.  At  these  prices  one  can  well  remain  ‘ mis- 
tress of  oneself  though  China  fall.’  But  above  all  do  1 recom- 
mend opal  tinted  water  bottles  : in  any  case,  the  mouth  must 
be  wide  enough  to  allow  of  a brush  cleaning  it  easily  : water 
bottles  must  be  kept  spotlessly  clean,  or  they  can  never  be 
really  nice.  The  teacups  and  saucers  can  also  be  white  or  pale 
bufl';  but  my  favourite  ware  is  Minton’s  ivy-])atterned  china. 
We  used  to  have  it  at  home,  and  I have  it  still,  as  it  is  one  of 
those  delightful  things  that  one  can  always  match.  It  is  a little 
expensive,  but  then  it  is  so  pretty  I The  cups  are  all  white,  but 
the  handles  represent  a bit  of  ivy,  the  leaves  of  which  are  in 
relief  round  the  handle,  and  just  give  a pleasant,  fresh  look  to 
the  breakfast  table.  The  plates  have  a wreath  of  ivy  also  in 
relief  on  them,  and  breakfast  dishes,  cruets,  and  plates  that 
stand  heat  are  made  to  match  ; so  that  all  can  be  e?i  suite,  even 
the  hot-water  dishes.  These  are  of  rather  a thicker  make  of 
china,  and  are  made  wdth  a double  dish  holding  hot  water,  that 
keeps  bacon  Ac.  hot,  not  for  late  comers  : these  lazy  people 
should  never  be  considered  : but  for  those  who  may  prefer  hsh 
first,  or  like  to  have  a second  helping.  This  ivy  ware  is  good 
enough  for  best  as  well  as  everyday  ■wear ; but  be  sure  and 
avoid  the  species  that  is  not  raised  and  has  a gilt  edge,  for  no 
one  who  has  not  seen  the  two  sets  together  could  understand 
how  different  they  can  be.  I do  not  like  gilt  on  anything  ; it 
is  always  vulgar,  always  suggestive  of  nouveaux  riches,  and  on 
china  has  a way  of  washing  off  that  is  most  trying,  unless  it 
happens  to  be  burnished,  when  it  costs  a young  fortune,  and 
one’s  heart  is  broken  every  time  a cup  or  plate  receives  a jar. 
A very  good  way  in  schoolrooms  or  nurseries,  of  which  more 
anon,  to  secure  the  smallest  amount  of  breakages  is  to  give  each 
child  its  own  cup,  plate,  and  saucer,  each  set  to  be  of  a different 
pattern.  There  are  some  lovely  si^ecimen  cups,  the  set  of 
which  costs  about  7s.  Gd.  : not  a bad  birthday  present,  especially 
if  a silver  teaspoon  is  added,  with  pale  yellow,  marguerite,  and 
brown  foliage  depicted  upon  them.  The  same  style  of  cu^)  has 
also  a beautiful  design  of  blackberries,  and  I have  also  seen  a 
pale  pink  daisy  that  was  perhaps  the  most  charming  of  the  lot. 
If  a child’s  own  plate  Ac.  get  broken,  one  hears  of  it  at  once, 
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and  they  are  at  once  replaced.  The  governess  has  her  ovm  set 
too,  and  it  is  a good  jilan  to  have  two  or  three  extra  sets  for 
schoolroom  visitors  ; for  in  well-regulated  houses,  where  the 
governess  makes  herself  pleasant,  schoolroom  tea  is  a delightful 
meal,  and,  if  shared  by  intimate  friends,  makes  a pleasant  break 
for  the  governess,  and  gives  the  children  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing outsiders,  and  learning  how  to  behave  when  comjaany  is 
present.  The  new  Vienna  china  must  not  be  forgotten  ; it  is  an 
excellent  imitation  of  Dresden,  and  is  suitable  for  afternoon 
tea  and  black  coffee.  Each  cup  is  different  and  is  hand  painted, 
and  is  perhaijs  the  very  prettiest  china  made  : this  can  be  pro- 
cured from  Whiteley,  and  all  should  match. 

In  these  days,  w hen  dessert  is  no  longer  x>lacedon  the  table, 
one  need  only  procure  good  china  plates.  1 think  Frank  Giles’ 
blue  Delft  ware  quite  charming  ; and  if  we  do  put  our  fruit  on 
tlie  table,  we  can  use  more  i^lates  for  this  purpose  ; but  this  is 
never  done  nowq  the  table  being  covered  with  flowers,  and  only 
sw’eetmeats,  olives,  and  salted  almonds  are  ever  placed  on  the 
table  itself.  These  can  be  arranged  in  opal  glass  plates,  or  in 
silver  receptacles  on  high  days  and  holidays  ; and  if  dessert  is 
afforded  for  every  evening,  I very  strongly  recommend  Mort- 
lock’s  plain  white  dosseit  service,  of  which  the  edges  of  the 
plates  are  pierced,  and  the  dishes  are  like  baskets,  which  are 
charming,  and  not  too  ex]>ensive  ; but  these  are  rather  colour- 
less on  a table  unless  a great  deal  of  scarlet  is  used  too  in  the 
flowers,  and  I prefer  a little  colour  introduced  myself.  Still, 
if  we  avoid  those  terrible  swans  on  sham  ponds,  w'ith  holes  in 
their  backs,  like  the  Elle  women,  to  hold  flowers,  that  used  to 
be  sold  with  the  white  service,  w'e  might  do  worse  than  have  this 
one.  Of  course,  real  china.  Crown  Derby,  aiid  Worcester  are 
all  nice  for  this  purpose  ; but  w.e  who  cannot  afford  this  style  of 
property  can  be  consoled  with  the  idea  that  there  are  other 
things  quite  as  pretty  within  our  reach,  although,  maybe,  they 
are  neither  as  costly  nor  as  precious,  nor  as  liable  to  be  br<;ken  ; 
and,  indeed,  Mortlock’s  imitation  Wedgwood  basket  set  is 
charming,  and  all  that  is  r.ecessaiy  for  anyone. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  glass  and  china  I should  like 
to  say  a few  words  more  about  the  arrangement  of  the  glass  and 
china,  and  especially  about  the  everyday  dinner  and  breakfast 
table  arrangement,  as  in  a small  establishment  it  entirely  rests 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  mistress  whether  the  table  presents  a 
charming  appearance  or  whether  it  does  not.  I will  not  suppose 
that  Angelina  burdens  herself  with  experienced  maidens,  but  I 
will  think  she  has  taken  my  advice  and  secured  a couple  of  bright 
pleasant  girls,  of  whom  she  can  make  friends,  and  who  are  not 
already  spoiled  for  her  use  in  some  large  establishment  ; and  this 
being  so,  she  will  no  doubt  at  first  have  to  lay  her  table  herself. 
This  may  be  considered  a hardship  by  our  bride,  but  I am  quite 
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sure  she  will  soon  cease  to  regard  it  as  one.  Anyhow,  I beg  she 
will  try  my  nice  girls,  and  if  they  fail,  wh}’,  she  can  but  fall  back 
on  her  ‘ expei’ienced  ’ ones  after  all  ; but  she  must  not  take  them 
haphazard,  but  must  select  them  as  she  does  her  personal  friends, 
because  then  she  will,  knowing  something  about  their  family, 
their  inherited  tendencies  and  their  dispositions,  be  able  to  know 
how  to  manage  them.  We  do  not  ‘ make  friends  ’ with  strangers 
unless  we  know  something  of  their  forbears,  and  this  rule  should 
apply  to  strange  servants  quite  as  much  as  it  does  to  acquaint- 
ances who  do  not  live  with  us,  and  only  come  in  now  and  then, 
and  are  easily  dropped  should  they  prove  uncongenial  and  dis- 
agreeable. 

It  is  so  easy  to  get  jmur  maiden  into  nice  waj^s  if  she  have 
no  bad  ones  of  her  own,  out  of  which  you  have  to  take  her  first, 
and,  beginning  at  once  to  show  her  how  you  like  things  done, 
you  will  soon  be  able  to  rely  on  her,  and  she  will  take  a pride 
in  copying  you,  and  you  will  soon  have  your  reward  in  service 
that  is  real,  because  it  comes  from  the  heart  and  not  from  the 
eye. 

I am  a great  advocate  for  white  china,  because  the  washing 
of  this  cannot  be  scamped,  and  as  far  as  possible  all  breakfast 
china  should  be  white,  with  just  a pattern  of  ivy  or  daisies,  as 
described  above  ; and  the  breakfast  table  could  be  laid  something 
as  follows,  putting  the  mistress  at  the  head  of  the  table  if  she 
wishes,  and  the  master  at  the  side,  not  at  the  foot  : a most  dreary 
arrangement,  unless  the  breakfast  table  is  filled  by  others 
besides  the  host  and  hostess,  which  in  Angelina’s  case  is  most 
unlikely.  In  front  of  Angelina  is  arranged  the  breakfast  equi- 
page, and  I strongly  advise  her  to  have  either  cocoa  or  nicely- 
made  cotiee,  and  to  taboo  that  wretched  tea  that  destroys  so 
many  digestions  and  unstrings  so  many  nerves.  Coffee  is  not 
more  expensive,  and  a charming  drink  is  made  from  equal  parts 
of  Mocha,  East  Indian,  and  Plantation  coffee  at  Is.  d^d.  a pound 
and  Is.  4jd.  It  should  be  bought  in  the  berry,  and  ground  each 
morning  ; but  as  this  is  too  much  labour  in  our  small  household, 
I should  suggest  buying  half  a dozen  pounds,  two  of  each  kind 
at  a time,  mixing  them  carefully  and  keeping  them  in  a tin 
biscuit-box,  filling  up  a small  canister  that  holds  a pound  as 
required.  I always  do  this,  and  the  coffee  is  as  fragrant  and 
good  the  last  day  I use  from  it  as  on  the  first.  This  should  be 
made  for  two  people  in  one  of  Ash’s  kaffee  kanns,  imrchasable 
in  Oxford  Street,  the  best  coffee  machine  I know  of  anywhere, 
and,  being  furnished  with  a spirit  lamp,  it  has  always  means  of 
keeping  the  coffee  hot,  and  the  cheerful  song  of  the  little  lamp 
is  very  pleasant  when  we  come  down  on  a cold  wet  morning. 
Of  course  the  milk  must  be  boiled,  and  sent  in  very  hot  in  .a 
china  jug  to  match  the  china,  and  Barbadoes  raw  sugar  is  better 
with  it  than  the  ordinary  lump.  Very  pretty  basins,  both  for 
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moist  and  lump  sugar,  can  be  bought  at  Liberty’s,  in  Oriental 
china,  for  I*",  or  2.s’.  ; butter  dishes  at  Gd.,  in  blue  and  white 
china,  also  marmalade  and  honey  pots,  for  about  2s.  ; and  as  the 
blue  harmonises  with  green,  these  pots  can  be  used  quite  well 
with  my  favourite  ivy  service,  of  which  I spoke  before. 

In  the  centre  of  the  table  there  should  ahvays  be  an  art  pot 
Avith  a plant  in.  Of  course  I know  people  idll  consider  that 
expensive,  and  Avill  somethimes  even  put  another  enemy  of  mine 
(a  worse  enemy  even  than  that  terrible  hat  stand  !)  in  this  place 
of  honour  : I mean  a cruet-stand.  But  let  me  tell  you  what  this 
expensive  item  has  cost  me  since  this  time  last  year  : just  five 
shillings.  I had  my  pot  for  years,  naturally,  and  this  is  not 
included  in  the  outlay,  but  this  some  years  ago  cost  3'’.,  so  no 
one  can  object  on  the  score  of  exjiense.  In  this  pot  I had  planted 
a cocos  palm,  3s.  Gd.,  a most  graceful  plant,  and  the  other  Is.  Gd. 
Avent  for  three  tiny  ferns,  all  of  Avhich  are  flourishing  mightily, 
and  will  soon  have  to  be  transplanted  and  make  room  for  smaller 
ones  again.  Any  lady  fond  of  gardening  could  liaA^e  planted 
these  herself,  and,  naturally,  cheaper  plants  are  to  be  had  ; but 
the  fine,  graceful  foliage  of  the  cocos  is  so  pretty,  and  the  plant 
lasts  so  long,  that  I can  heartily  recommend  it  from  long  experi- 
ence. 

Of  course,  round  the  centre  plant  can  be  arranged  three  oi 
four  specimen  glasses  of  floAvers  ; but  this  I have  never  time  to 
do  except  on  special  occasions  ; yet  it  adds  much  to  the  effect  of 
a breakfast  table,  and  no  young  housekeeper  Avho  has  not  a 
settled  occupation,  such  as  keeps  me  employed  from  nine  until 
one,  should  ever  alloAV  her  table  to  be  floAverless  or  ugly.  In 
front  of  Edwin  should  be  placed  any  hot  food  provided  for  break- 
fast, on  nice  china  hot-Avater  dishes  ; the  bread  should  be  placed 
on  a Avooden  bread  platter,  that  has  neither  a text  nor  a moral 
reflection  carved  on  it  : tAvo  things  that  always  seem  to  me  singu- 
larly out  of  place  on  a bread-stand  ; and  the  knife  should  be  one 
of  those  very  nice  ivory-handled  ones,  made  on  purpose  by 
Mappin  & Webb,  I believe,  the  cost  of  AAdiich  I cannot  quite 
remember,  but  Avhich,  properly  treated,  last  for  years 

At  the  corner  of  the  table,  between  EdAvin  and  Angelina, 
should  be  neatly  arranged  salt,  pepper,  and  mustard.  A tiny 
set  of  cruets  for  breakfast  can  be  bought  to  match  the  ivy  fes- 
tooned ware,  and  is  as  pretty  as  can  be.  Very  pretty  white 
china  salt-cellars  Ac.  can  be  also  purchased,  Avith  Avhite  china 
spoons  to  serve  Avith  ; and  Doulton  makes  cliarming  sets  also 
Avhich  go  Avith  any  service,  and  are  very  strong,  but  these  have 
plated  mounts  ; and  I am  not  nearly  as  fond  of  them  as  I am  of 
plain  china,  as  these  ahvays  look  and  are  clean  ; and  either 
plated  ware  or  silver  tarnish  very  soon,  and  make  a great  deal 
of  work  for  our  one  pair  of  hands ; Avhich  is  one  very  strong 
reason  Avhy  Angelina  should  put  aAvay  all  the  pretty  silver  salt- 
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cellars  she  is  sure  to  receive  wlicn  she  is  inaiTietl ; reserving 
these  ami  other  handsome  possessions  until  she  can  afl'ord  a 
butler,  or  until  she  has  trained  her  maidens  well,  and  is  justified 
in  taking  extra  help,  or  in  employing  a jiroper  parlour-maid  or 
man  servant,  when,  if  she  likes,  she  can  bring  it  out  and  use  it 
daily. 

As  in  every  other  department,  in  the  housemaid’s  depart- 
ment should  rules  and  regulations  be  found.  She  should  clean 
certain  rooms  on  certain  days  ; she  should  never  leave  her 
silver  in  greasy,  or  her  knives  in  hot  water  ; she  should  keep 
soda  in  her  sink  j ust  as  the  cook  does  ; and  she  should  be  in 
structed  how  to  keep  her  glass  clean  and  bright,  a smeared  glass 
or  plate  being  at  once  returned  to  her  for  alteration  should  she 
bring  it  up  to  table. 

Glass  should  never  be  washed  in  greasy  or  cold  water  ; the 
water  should  be  warm  and  should  be  put  in  an  earthenware  pan  ; 
the  glasses  should  be  rapidly  rinsed  well  in  the  water,  then  dried 
on  a glass-cloth,  and  finally  polished  with  a special  chamois - 
leather.  This  leather  the  housemaid  should  bring  with  her  into 
the  dining-room,  and  after  the  cloth  is  laid  she  should  polish 
each  glass  as  she  places  it  on  the  table  ; each  silver  spoon  and  fork 
should  have  a final  rub  too,  and  then  the  table  is  sure  to  look 
nice.  Silver  should  be  put  into  hot  soapy  water  every  day,  then 
rubbed  dry  and  polished  with  the  leather.  Once  a week  it  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  ordinary  rouge  ; no  plate  powder 
comes  up  to  that : and  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  out  of 
order  ; if  it  does,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it  into  nice  order  again. 
Of  course,  in  a large  establishment,  the  parlour-maid  has  all  these 
things  under  her  care,  but  equally  of  course,  she  would  know  her 
duties,  and  would  not  require  teaching  them  ; but  in  the  house 
of  which  I am  writing,  the  young  housemaid  would  have  to  be 
taught,  and  shown  not  only  how  to  keep  things  nice,  but  how 
to  lay  the  table,  and  what  her  real  duties  are.  These  would 
be  first  of  all  to  see  to  the  morning  room  : the  cook  very  often 
does  the  hall  and  dining- room  : then  to  call  her  mistress  ; then 
she  would  lay  the  breakfast,  and  then  go  upstairs  to  empty  all 
the  slops  and  make  the  bedroom  ready  for  tidying ; the  cook 
should  help  her  make  any  double  beds,  should  answer  the  door 
for  her  until  she  is  dressed,  which  she  should  be  by  twelve 
o’clock,  having  filled  up  her  morning  by  cleaning  the  bedroom 
and  drawing-room.  She  should  then  lay  lunch,  wash  up,  and 
sit  down  to  work  until  time  for  the  late  dinner.  When  she  has 
washed  and  put  away  her  glass  and  silver  her  time  should  be  her 
own.  She  must  count  her  silver  every  evening  and  take  it  up  in 
a plate  basket  to  her  master’s  dressing-room,  and,  above  all,  she 
should,  the  moment  she  misses  anything,  speak  of  it  at  once. 
If  a housemaid  is  very  young,  the  mistress  should  herself  count 
the  silver  daily,  and,  above  all,  she  should  never  give  out  more 
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than  is  absolutely  required  for  use.  In  the  house  the  maid 
should  wear  a print-dress  in  the  morning,  with  French  cap  and 
apron  and  wide  white  collars  and  cuffs  ; in  the  afternoon  she 
should  wear  a plain  black  dress  and  the  same  kind  of  lingerie 
she  wears  in  the  morning,  and  that  mistress  is  wise  'who  will 
provide  her  own  caps,  aprons,  and  also  a species  of  livery. 
This  insures  their  always  looking  nice,  and  does  not  add  to 
any  great  extent  to  the  yearly  outlay,  now  that  charming 
French  caps  and  aprons  can  be  bought  at  any  of  the  large 
haberdashers’  shops  at  something  under  5s.  for  the  set.  For 
the  housemaid’s  use,  moreover,  should  be  provided  four  coarse 
sheets  for  covering  the  furniture  when  she  is  sweeping  and 
dusting  (and  see  she  uses  them),  a large  piece  of  ‘ crash  ’ to 
])lace  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  when  she  is  cleaning  the  grate, 
and  a housemaid’s  box  and  gloves.  She  must,  furthermore, 
have  three  dusters,  three  glass-cloths,  a good  chamois  leather,  a 
set  of  brushes  and  plate-brushes,  a decanter-drainer,  a wooden 
bowl  for  washing  up  in,  which  must  be  kept  free  from  grease  of 
any  kind,  and  she  must  wash  out  her  dusters  for  herself.  This 
makes  them  last  much  longer  than  they  otherwise  would  ; and  if 
she  has  only  a certain  number  she  cannot  waste  and  spoil  them. 
Little  things  like  these  are  those  which  almost  ruin  a jmung  house- 
keeper, because  she  does  not  know  how  to  manage,  and  because 
she  is  too  proud,  as  a rule,  to  ask  anyone  why  dusters  vanish 
into  thin  air,  and  why  the  washing  bill  adds  up  so  mysteriously. 
Tlie  housemaid,  of  course,  keeps  her  own  pantry  tidy,  and  while 
the  sink  is  flushed  daily,  all  the  shelves  and  the  floor  should  be 
scrubbed  once  a week.  The  drawers,  should  there  be  any, 
should  be  relined  with  paper  once  a month,  and  the  floor  itself 
should  be  covered  entirely  with  Wallace’s  plain  thick  cork  carpet, 
unless  the  pantry,  as  too  often  happens,  is  a mere  slip  of  a room. 
In  that  case  bare  boards  are  best,  and  these  should  be  scrubbed 
once  a week  with  carbolic  soap.  If  there  are  any  copper  or 
brass  kettles,  Brooke’s  Monkey  Brand  soap  must  not  be  for- 
gotten ; this  is  an  admirable  invention,  and  is  also  useful  to  wash 
any  marble  slabs  with,  and  therefore  a bar  of  it  should  always 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  housemaid. 

I have  often  been  asked  if  I can  tell  young  housewives  how 
to  instruct  their  maids  in  waiting  at  table  ; but  I am  afraid  this 
is  an  art  which  cannot  be  taught  on  paper.  A good  waitress 
must  be  quick  and  quiet,  and  have  a sharp  eye.  She  should 
always  go  to  the  guest’s  left  hand,  and  should  hand  the  things 
at  the  level,  about,  of  the  top  of  the  dining-room  chair.  She 
should  first  quickly  hand  the  meat,  and  then  the  vegetables,  one 
in  each  hand ; and  she  should  watch  the  plates  to  see  what  is 
re(iuired.  She  should  clear  the  plates  quietly,  and  then  proceed 
to  put  others  round  before  handing  the  tart  or  pudding;  and 
she  should  follow  the  same  process  with  the  cheese  and  dessert. 
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She  sliould  haiicl  one  or  two  dishes  of  this  latter,  and  should 
then  leave  the  room  and  come  back  quickly  with  the  coflee.  Tea 
is  served  in  the  drawing-room.  When  not  actually  engaged  in 
waiting,  she  should  stand  back  by  the  serving-table,  unless  she 
is  allowed  to  leave  the  room  ; a far  more  preferable  way  of 
managing  when  one  is  alone.  In  that  case  the  master  of  the 
house  should  have  a portable  electric  bell  by  his  left  hand, 
which  he  should  touch  to  summon  her  when  she  is  wanted.  At 
breakfast  no  Avaiting  is  done,  and  very  little  at  luncheon,  when, 
if  there  are  any  young  people,  they  change  the  plates  after  the 
first  course.  The  sweets,  cake,  and  cheese  are  always  put  on 
the  table,  and  the  maid  only  returns  to  hand  the  coffee,  which 
now  in  almost  every  single  house  follows  the  luncheon,  and  which 
is  such  an  admirable  institution  I have  no  heart  to  forbid  it  on 
the  score  of  expense.  There  is  no  reason  why  people  with  small 
incomes  should  not  have  everything  as  nicely  done  as  if  they 
had  double  the  monej’’  to  spend,  because  nice  serving  does  not 
mean  expense ; it  simply  means  good  management  and  care,  and 
as  such  is  to  be  warmly  commended. 


CHAPTER  V 

FIRST  SHOPPING 

I.v  life,  as  in  everything  else,  it  is  extremely  diflicult  to  draw 
the  line  anywhere.  I Avant  both  my  young  people  to  care  about 
their  house,  and  knoAv  every  detail  of  its  management ; but  they 
must  not  become  domestic  dummies,  and  think  of  nothing,  save 
hoAV  to  make  a shilling  do  the  Avork  of  tAAm  ; and  how  to  circum- 
vent that  terrible  butcher,  or  that  still  more  awful  laundry- 
Avoman.  Once  started,  the  details  that  seem  so  ugly  and 
Avearisorne  on  paper  need  never  bo  gone  into  again ; but  it  is 
necessary  to  have  some  plan  and  stick  to  it,  else  the  jarring  of 
the  Avlieels  of  the  domestic  car  Avill  always  be  heard,  and  life  Avill 
indeed  be  stale,  dull,  and  unprofitable.  People  provide  their 
OAvn  poetry,  my  young  friends,  and  life  is  a very  good  thing  if 
you  do  not  exjiect  too  much  from  it,  or  if  you  will  not  refuse  to 
accept  other  folks’  experience  ; for  she  has  nothing  neAv  to  give 
you,  nothing  to  shoAv  you  she  has  not  shoAvn  us  all  before  you. 
You  are  not  the  only  young  people  avIio  have  started  on  a diet 
of  roses  and  cream,  and  not  the  only  ones  either  who  have 
found  this  disagree  Avith  them.  So  buckle  to  manfully,  and 
work  your  way  ouAvards,  being  quite  sure  that  every  fresh  homo 
started  and  kept  going,  on  excellent  sound  principles  of  health 
and  beauty ; does  a Avork  little  knoAvn  of,  less  understood  about, 
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perhaps,  by  those  who  inhabit  it ; but  none  the  less  beneficial  to 
all  those  who  come  within  its  influence. 

But  I do  not  mean  to  preach  a sermon,  much  as  I should 
like  to  do  so,  but  only  to  preface  my  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
our  first  shopi^ing  and  how  Ave  should  begin  our  scheme  of 
decoration. 

It  is  usual  for  the  landlord  to  alloAv  a certain  sum  for  the 
decoration  of  a house ; but  rarely,  if  ever,  does  that  sum  allow 
of  anything  like  really  artistic  papering  and  painting.  Yet,  I 
maintain,  artistic  surroundings  are  far  more  important  than 
handsome  furniture  or  even  an  elaborate  wedding  dress  ; and  I 
think,  if  we  have  common  sense,  and  find  a good  journeyman 
carpenter  and  painter,  who  will  work  himself  with  his  men 
under  our  directions,  Ave  shall  manage  Amry  Avell  indeed. 

Could  we  afford  it,  of  course  I AA'ould  employ  Morris,  or 
Smee’s  people,  or  Graham  & Biddle,  with  their  delicious  arrange- 
ment of  ‘ fittings  ’ ; but  Ave  cannot,  and  our  first  business  is  to 
find  some  inexpenshm  man  Avho  Avill  do  as  he  is  told.  Then  we 
can  buy  our  papers  and  set  to  Avork.  There  is  no  saving  like 
that  Ave  can  make  in  this  first  Avork,  if  Ave  can  only  put  our  hand 
on  our  man.  And  when  this  is  done,  our  next  step  is  to  describe 
the  Avork  Ave  shall  require  to  be  done,  and  to  ask  him  to  send  in 
a contract,  which  is  to  be  for  everything,  and  is  not  to  be 
departed  from  on  any  account  Avhatever. 

The  great  advantage  to  me  in  employing  our  own  man  is 
that  Ave  buy  our  OAvn  Avall-papers  just  AA'herever  Ave  like,  and 
can,  moreover,  obtain  a large  discount  on  them  if  Ave  pay  cash, 
and  insinuate  that  Ave  expect  the  aforesaid  discount  as  a matter 
of  course.  Then  we  can  start  on  our  shopping,  hoping  to  enjoy 
ourselves,  though  I question  much  if  shopping  be  quite  as 
charming  an  occupation  as  one  expects  it  to  be.  Certainly, 
unless  one  starts  Avith  a clear  conception  of  one’s  needs,  a long 
day’s  shopping  can  result  in  nothing  save  great  confusion  of 
ideas  ; and  a fearful  consciousness  that  one  has  bought  the  very 
things  one  ought  not  to  have  purchased,  and  entirely  forgotten 
the  very  articles  of  Avhich  Ave  Avere  most  in  A\’ant. 

To  avoid  this  disagreeable  termination  to  our  day,  Ave  must 
never  start  in  a hurry,  never  be  obliged  to  hasten  over  our 
purchases ; and  once  our  minds  are  made  up  on  the  subject  of 
colours,  Ave  must  not  alloAv  a ‘ SAveetly  pretty  ’ pattern  or  beauti- 
ful hue  to  tempt  us.  Having  made  up  our  minds  what  Ave  Avant, 
let  us  buy  that,  and  nothing  else. 

Therefore,  before  going  out  really  to  purchase,  we  must 
settle  definitely  Avhat  are  our  requii’ements ; and  after  really 
making  the  acquaintance  of  our  house,  the  next  thing  to  do  is 
to  find  out  Avhat  pretty  things  can  be  bought,  at  which  shops, 
and  at  the  most  reasonable  rate ; and  this  is  only  to  be  done  by 
a painstaking  inspection  of  Avhat  the  different  establishments 
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have  to  oflFer  us,  and  by  not  disdaining  to  look  in  at  shop 
windows,  keeping  both  ears  and  eyes  open,  and  using  our  senses 
and,  if  possible,  other  people’s  experiences,  as  much  as  we  can. 
This  is  a long  and  tedious  process,  but  one  worth  going  through, 
if  we  really  want  our  house  to  be  a home,  and  the  experience 
we  purchase  with  our  furniture  will  go  a long  way  towards 
helping  us  to  solve  the  problem  set  before  so  many  of  us  : how 
to  live  pleasantly  on  small  means.  One  axiom  we  can  un- 
doubtedly lay  to  heart  and  remember,  and  that  is  that  no  one 
establishment  should  be  resorted  to  for  everything.  Long 
experience  teaches  me  that  each  shop  has  its  specialties ; it 
may  supply  everything  from  beds  to  food,  from  saucepans  to 
grand  pianos ; still  there  is  always  some  one  thing  that  another 
shop  has  better  and  cheaper,  and  it  is  as  well  to  find  this  out 
before  we  start  away  to  buy  our  furniture,  for  I have  often  been 
made  very  angry  by  seeing  exactly  the  same  thing  I gave  5s. 
for  in  one  shop  sold  at  2s.  Od.  in  a less  fashionable  but  equally 
accessible  neighbourhood ; while  nothing  varies  as  much  as  the 
price  of  wall-papers.  I have  known  the  self-same  paper  sold  at 
2s.  Od. , 3s.  6d. , and  4s.  a piece  by  three  difierent  firms,  all  within 
a stone’s  throw  of  each  other;  and,  naturally,  patterns  alter 
from  year  to  year,  and  we  can  scarcely  ever  match  a paper 
unless  we  purchase  one  designed  by  some  well-known  designer, 
whose  papers  are  made  and  sold  by  such  firms  as  Jeffreys, 
Shuffeiy,  Knowles  & Co.,  of  Chelsea  (perhaps  the  best  firm 
nowadays  in  London  for  papers),  and  Mr.  E.  Either,  of 
Mortimer  Street,  W.,  for  whose  cheap  artistic  papers  1,  for 
one,  can  never  be  too  profoundly  grateful. 

Bnt  even  more  important  than  to  find  where  to  get  the 
cheapest  things  is  it  to  consult  the  house  itself  on  what  will  suit 
it  best  in  the  Avay  of  furniture ; and  we  should  never  allow  our- 
selves to  buy  a single  thing  until  we  have  taken  our  house  into 
our  confidence,  and  discovered  all  about  its  likes  and  dislikes. 
This  sounds  ridiculous,  I know ; but  1 am  convinced  a house  is 
a sentient  thing,  and  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  those  who  live 
in  it  in  a most  mysterious  way.  Anyhow,  to  put  it  on  the  most 
prosaic  grounds,  what  would  be  the  use  of  buying  a corner 
cupboard  that  would  not  fit  into  any  corner,  or  in  purchasing 
a sofa  for  which  there  was  no  place  to  be  found  once  it  was 
bought  ? 

It  is  therefore  far  better  to  know  our  house  thoroughly 
before  we  really  begin  to  furnish ; and  I cannot  too  strongly 
advise  all  my  readers,  to  buy  merely  the  bare  necessaries  of  life 
before  they  go  into  their  houses  to  live  ; reserving  the  rest  of 
their  money  until  they  are  quite  sure  what  the  house  really 
wants  most.  But  here  let  me  whisper  a little  hint  to  our 
bride  ; a man  before  he  is  married  is  apt  to  be  far  more 
generously  minded  than  he  is  once  he  has  his  prize  safe ; there- 
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fore,  there  should  be  a clear  understanding  that  so  much  is  to 
be  spent  really  and  positively ; otherwise  the  bridegroom  may 
think,  as  many  men  do,  that,  as  things  have  ‘ done  ’ for  a 
while,  they  can  ‘ do  ’ for  ever,  and  he  may  button  up  his 
pockets  and  refuse  to  buy  anything  more  than  he  has  already 
done.  I have  known  more  than  one  man  do  this  ; and  even 
the  best  man  that  ever  lived  : by  which  every  woman  means 
her  own  husband,  of  course  : never  can  understand  either  that 
things  wear  out  or  that  women  require  any  money  to  spend. 

When  starting  out  on  our  shopping  we  should  put  down 
first  of  all  what  we  wish  to  buy,  and  then  what  we  wish  to 
spend,  and  we  should  never  be  persuaded  to  spend  more  on  one 
thing,  than  the  outside  price  we  have  put  down  for  it  in  our  own 
schedule.  If  w'e  do,  something  w'ill  have  to  go  short,  and  that 
may  be  something  very  important  both  for  health  and  comfort. 

You  know  individually  what  you  can  afford,  so  make  a note 
of  that,  and  keep  to  it  tirmly,  never  allowing  yourself  to  spend 
any  more  on  that  particular  thing,  thinking  you  can  save  else- 
where ; for  your  list  should  be  so  exact  that  you  cannot  possibly 
spare  anything  you  have  set  down  in  it. 

And  now  another  axiom  to  be  remembered  when  shopping  : 
never  allow  an  tipholsterer  to  direct  your  taste  or  to  tell  you 
what  to  buy,  neither  allow  him  to  talk  you  out  of  anything  on 
which  you  have  settled  after  mature  consideration. 

The  best  of  upholsterers  has  only  an  upholsterer’s  notions, 
and  naturally  wishes  to  sell  what  he  has,  rather  more  than  he 
desires  to  procure  you  wdiat  you  w'ant.  He  s])ots  an  inrjenue 
the  moment  she  enters  his  shop,  and  he  cannot  help  remember- 
ing that  here  is  the  person  likely  to  buy  his  venerable  ‘shop- 
keepers,’ and  he  brings  them  forward  imtil,  bewildei’ed  by  the 
different  designs  and  ashamed  not  to  buy  after  all  the  trouble 
she  thinks  she  has  given.  Miss  Innocence  spends  her  money, 
and  regrets  her  stupidity  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

All  young  people  starting  in  life  are  so  very  certain  that 
they  are  going  to  do  better  than  anyone  else,  that  they  invari- 
ably scoff  at  the  idea  of  an  upholsterer  being  able  to  direct 
them  ; but  let  them  set  out  on  their  expedition  prejiared  for 
this  by  my  hint,  and  let  them  keep  their  eyes  oiien  ; and  if 
they  do  not  see  things  that  have  not  been  brought  to  the  light 
of  day  for  ages  at  first,  and  before  the  man  has  realised  he  has 
a forewarned  damsel  and  no  ingenue  to  deal  with,  they  need 
never  believe  a word  I say  for  the  future.  But  I have  seen  and 
watched  this  little  comedy  too  often,  not  to  know  I am  really 
stating  a fact ; and  I could  at  this  moment  name  one  of  the 
largest  furniture  warehouses  in  London  where  the  attendants 
ax’e  paid  so  much  a yard  extra  on  all  the  old  goods  they  dispose 
of.  Thus  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  get  rid  of  rubbish,  they  not 
being  able  to  rise  above  such  a temptation  ; neither  are  they 
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sufficiently  artistic  to  try  and  sell  a thing  because  it  is  really 
good  ; so  the  ingenue  suffers,  and  the  shopman  pockets  his 
percentage  without  the  smallest  arriere  pensee  in  the  matter. 

Start  on  your  shopping  armed  with  this  caution,  your  list, 
and  a determination  to  be  content  with  what  you  can  afford, 
and  a determination  to  get  the  prettiest  things  you  can  for  your 
money,  and  you  will  do  well;  and  above  all  remember  that 
your  lines  have  fallen  on  days  when  beauty  and  cheapness  go 
hand  in  hand  ; and  don’t  hanker  after  Turkey  carpets,  when  the 
price  of  one  would  go  a long  way  towards  furnishing  the  whole 
of  the  room  for  which  you  would  so  like  it  ; regardless  of  the 
fact  that  if  you  purchase  such  an  expensive  luxury  you  will 
have  nothing  whatever  left,  with  which  to  buy  suitable  chairs, 
tables,  and  plenishing,  to  match  a carpet  which  is  only  fit  to  go 
where  expense  is  no  object. 

Besides  which,  I am  quite  convinced  that  if  we  have  simple 
carpets  we  are  much  more  likely  to  be  healthy  : another  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  economy.  And  in  London  at  least,  or  in 
any  big  city,  I wish  every  builder  would  give  us  such  floors  that 
we  could  stain  and  polish  them,  and  then  all  we  should  have  to 
do  would  be  to  put  some  rugs  about  which  could  be  as  thick 
as  you  please,  but  very  easily  shaken.  Of  course  parquetry 
is  perfect,  and  should  be  ubiquitous,  but  it  isn’t  ; and  until 
builders  reform  and  give  us  proper  floors,  we  must  be  content 
w'ith  square  light  carpets,  or  with  matting  and  rugs : a some- 
what expensive  but  most  cleanly  manner  of  covering  our  floors, 
and  one  eminently  suitable  for  the  dirt  of  any  large  town. 

And  please  mark  carefully  the  word  ‘ suitable,’  for  there  is 
no  word  so  absolutely  set  on  one  side  in  our  English  language. 
Do  not  be  guided  by  fashion,  or  by  what  someone  else  has  done 
or  means  to  do,  or  by  anything  at  all,  save  the  length  of  your 
purse  and  the  house  where  you  are  to  live  ; and  recollect  chcaj) 
things  are  easily  replaced,  while  expensive  ones  wear  one  to 
death  in  taking  care  of  them,  and  in  marking  sorrowfully  how 
much  sooner  they  fade  or  go  into  holes  than  we  can  aflbrd  to 
replace  them. 

If  all  this  is  remembered,  laid  to  heart,  and  well  thought 
over,  the  first  shopping  can  be  commenced  at  any  time,  and 
should  consist  of  a careful  selection  of  wall-papers  and  paints 
for  at  least  the  hall,  dining-room,  and  staircase. 
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CHAPTER  \1 

THE  HALE 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  of  a house  to  really  make  look 
nice  is  the  hall,  especially  in  one  of  the  small  houses  of  the 
period,  where  that  tiresome  man,  the  builder,  appears  to  consider 
either  that  an  entrance  to  the  house  is  not  necessary  at  all  ; or 
that  the  smaller  it  is,  and  the  more  the  stairs  are  in  evidence  ; 
the  better  and  more  appropriate  it  is  to  Angelina’s  lowly  station 
in  life.  Indeed,  this  idiosyncrasy  is  not  confined  to  small  houses ; 
for  I know  of  more  than  one  good-sized  domicile,  that  is  entirely 
spoiled  by  the  manner  in  which  the  staircase  rises  from  the 
front  door ; scarcely  allowing  that  room  enough  to  open  ; or 
which  has  not  space  even  for  the  hat-stand,  and  hall  table,  to 
which  the  British  matron  is  as  a rule  so  very  fondly  attached. 
However,  there  is  now  a distinct  advance  in  the  matter  of  the 
hall  in  many  of  the  new  houses ; and  we  will  take  it  for  granted 
that  we  have  a small  space,  at  all  events,  that  we  can  make  the 
very  best  of,  for  nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  appearance  of  a 
house  as  a nicely-arranged  hall.  Indeed,  were  I now  beginning 
housekeeping,  nothing  should  induce  me  to  take  a house  where 
there  was  not  an  appreciable  distance  between  the  sitting-rooms 
and  the  front  door,  for  if  this  latter  opens  direct  on  them  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  draughts  and  constant  catching  of  cold  ; 
a nicely  warmed  sitting-room  becoming  well-nigh  uninhabitable 
when  the  front  door  is  opened  on  a cold  or  windy  night ; when  a 
chill  and  cutting  draught  enters,  and  in  a moment  a bad  cold  is 
caught.  I know  nothing  more  important,  therefore,  than  to 
consider  the  position  of  a front  door  in  choosing  a house,  as  not 
only  one’s  comfort  but  much  of  one’s  health  depends  upon  this. 
I have  had  this  ‘ borne  in  upon  me,’  as  the  Shakers  would  say, 
often  and  often,  when  I have  been  staying  in  a house  where 
there  is  literally  not  a square  yard  of  hall,  where  the  stairs  and 
the  front  door  seem  all  one,  and  where  the  drawing-room 
literally  opens  out  into  the  place  where  the  front  door  is.  Even 
in  not  particularly  cold  weather,  nothing  keeps  such  a house 
warm,  and  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  caused  by  this 
arrangement  are  so  great  that  I have  had  to  live  in  a shawl  and 
yet  could  not  rise  above  freezing  point  ; and,  of  course,  Avhat 
it  must  be  in  the  depth  of  winter  I must  leave  my  readers  to 
imagine. 

The  first  thing  to  look  at,  then,  is  what  we  can  do  with  our 
hall,  when  we  have  it.  If  the  front  door  is  very  near  us,  we 
must  hang  over  it  a good  thick  curtain.  I should  advise  a 
double  curtain  of  serge  or  felt.  This  could  be  arranged  on  one 


Fig.  1. — Mall  at  Ckcti.  Lodge. 
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of  those  delightful  reds  that  are  to  he  had  for  the  modest  sum 
of  4s.  6d.  from  almost  evei-y  u2>holsterer,  and  that  move  with  the 
door  itself  in  some  mysterious  way,  with  a bracket  ai-rangement, 
and  that  jirevents  the  necessity  of  drawing  the  curtain  itself 
when  the  door  is  oiienod.  Of  course  this  would  only  be  for 


ITc.  2. — Suggestion  for  draping  arcli  in  Iiall. 


winter  use  and  for  when  the  delightful  east  wind  was  blowing  ; 
but  over  all  the  doors  in  my  hall  I have  curtains  which  remain 
up  all  the  year  round,  because  they  look  so  nice,  and  are  really 
of  a great  deal  of  use  in  more  ways  than  one.  As  the  doors 
open  inwards,  these  are  only  jmt  up  on  the  ordinary  narrow 
brass  poles  with  rings,  and  are  tied  back  with  Liberty  silk 
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liandkercliiefs,  or  in  several  instances  looiied  high  with  cords,  as 
in  Illustration  No.  3.  This  allows  of  the  curtain  being  dropped 
in  one  moment  should  more  •warmth  be  desired.  These  cords 
and  tassels  are  procurable  at  Smee’s,  while  the  handkerchiefs 
are  Liberty’s.  A 3;>.  6ci.  handkercliief,  cut  in  half  and  hemmed, 
is  the  proper  size  to  use  for  this  purpose,  should  they  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  cords.  Some  of  the  curtains  are  made  of  stamped 


Fic.  — Suggestion  fur  clrnping  door  in  hall. 


velveteen  at  2s.  3r7.  and  2s.  iid.  the  yard,  edged  round  the 
bottom  and  one  side  with  a ball  fringe  to  match,  and  others  are 
made  of  serge ; but  I prefer  the  velveteen  : it  wears  beautifully, 
and  can  be  made  to  look  as  good  as  new  by  being  re-dipped  by 
Messrs.  Cook  & Sons,  of  18  High  Street,  Netting  Hill,  the 
most  wonderful  dyers  possible,  who  send  back  the  veriest ’ra^s 
looking  like  new.  The  curtains  over  the  doorways  of  the 
sitting-rooms  are  always  kept  tied  back,  and  I furthermore  put 
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in  tintacks  down  the  sides  nearest  the  wall  to  keep  them  in 
place,  and  to  keep  out  the  draught.  Tliis  does  not  liarm  the 
curtains  in  the  least  if  very  small  bits  of  tape  are  sewn  on  the 
material,  and  the  nail  inserted  in  these,  not  in  the  curtains 
themselves.  Over  the  door  that  leads  into  the  kitchen  depart- 
ments the  curtains  should  be  in  one  piece,  and  should  not  bo 
capable  of  being  withdrawn  ; to  keep  this  in  place  it  is  well  to 
put  the  last  ring  over  the  end  of  the  pole,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
drawn  on  more  than  one  side.  This  saves  it  from  looking  like 
a rag,  which  it  would  do  could  it  be  drawn  with  equal  ease  both 
sides,  and  also  secures  that  it  shall  remain  drawn  over  a door 
that  would  be  always  revealing  all  sorts  of  domestic  secrets, 
were  it  not  for  the  friendly  shield  of  the  concealing  curtain,  in 
the  praise  of  which  I feel  I cannot  really  say  too  much.  In 
some  halls  the  portieres  should  be  arranged  in  two,  one  each 
side  of  the  door,  especially  if  the  door  opens  into  the  hall 
itself  ; while,  should  the  draught  bo  very  great,  the  curtain 
should  hang  straight  down  from  the  rod,  and  where  practicable 
one  should  have  the  arrangement  of  arches  illustrated  opposite  ; 
this  is  an  admirable  invention,  it  hides  the  stairs  completely, 
and  prevents  the  cold  air  from  the  front  door  rushing  upstairs 
and  making  the  bedrooms  like  the  abode  of  winter  itself.  If 
great  warmth  is  required,  an  admirable  curtain  can  be  made  by 
placing  wadding  between  two  widths  of  serge,  and  stitching  a 
row  of  stitches  about  an  inch  from  the  edge  ; this  gives  a 
species  of  roiled  appearance  to  the  edge  of  the  curtain,  and 
makes  it  hang  much  better  than  it  otherwise  would  have  done. 

The  flooring  of  the  hall  is  our  next  consideration.  If  we 
have  tiles,  and  very  many  houses  have  tiles  nowadays,  I think  I 
should  be  inclined  to  say,  leave  tbe  floor  just  as  it  is,  laying 
down  a pretty  rug  upon  them,  which  should  be  lined  with 
American  leather  as  a precaution  against  the  damp.  These  rugs 
can  be  procured,  of  the  proper  width  and  length,  of  Hewetson 
in  Tottenham  Court  Head,  and,  properly  taken  care  of,  last  a 
lifetime. 

If,  however,  we  are  not  jrrovided  with  tiles,  we  must  cover 
our  hall  entirely  with  Wallace’s  cork  carpet.  This  is  a warm, 
thick,  patternless  linoleum,  and  wcai's  splendidly,  bur,  of  course 
must  be  sujiplemented  with  rugs,  as  i)lain  materia's  show  every 
footmark.  At  the  same  time  a patterned  linoleum  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  hopelessly  bourgeoise,  and  stamps  the  owner  of 
the  house  at  once  as  absolutely  inartistic  and  commonplace. 
Of  course  a good  thick  mat  must  be  placed  at  the  front  door. 
This  is  best  purchased  at  Shoolbred’s,  for  I really  do  believe  their 
mats  never  wear  out.  I have  had  one  for  years  with  ‘ Salve  ’ on 
in  red  letters,  and  that  mat  is  as  good  now  as  the  day  on  which 
I purchased  it,  and  it  has  had  the  wear  of  boys  to  contend  with, 
to  say  nothing  of,  first,  an  extremely  chalky  soil,  and  then  a clay 
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one.  Behind  the  door  I should  put  a brass  stand,  just  to  hold 
the  wet  umbrellas.  Wallace  has  very  pretty  brass  stands  indeed 
for  about  25s.  6d.  ; but  when  dry  each  member  of  the  family 
should  be  made  to  take  his  or  her  umbrella  into  their  own  room, 
and  put  them  in  a corner  there,  not  rolled  up.  The  life  of  an 
umbrella  is  quite  doubled  in  length  if  this  simple  rule  is 
remembered,  and,  indeed,  if  there  be  a room  where  the 
umbrella  can  be  allowed  to  dry,  I should  advise  its  being  put 
there  at  once  open,  for  umbrella  stands  wear  out  one’s  umbrella 
quicker  than  any  amount  of  wear.  Very  pretty  stands  are  now 
made  from  drain-pipes,  which  are  painted,  and  in  some  cases 
embellished  with  flowers  made  from  clay  in  imitation  of  Bar- 
botine  ware  ; but  these  are  easily  broken,  and  I think  a brass 
one  much  the  best  for  all  purposes. 

Now,  on  no  account  allow  anyone  to  hang  up  a coat  or 
wrap  in  the  hall.  Fii’st  of  all,  a collection  of  coats  and  hats 
tempts  a thief  ; and,  secondly,  I cannot  imagine  anything  more 
untidy-looking.  The  men  of  the  household  can  be  easily  trained 
to  take  their  own  especial  property  at  once  into  their  own 
rooms,  where  there  should  be  accommodation  for  them  ; 
and  visitors’  hats  and  coats  can  be  taken  possession  of  by  the 
maid,  and  hung  up  in  the  passage  behind  the  curtained  door 
that  leads  to  the  kitchen,  where  they  are  out  of  sight  at  all 
events,  and  can  be  given  back  to  their  owners  quite  as  easily  as 
if  they  were  making  our  hall  like  an  old-clothes  shop,  or  filling 
it  with  water  from  outside.  On  no  account,  therefore,  buy  a 
hall  stand ; brass  hooks  or  a row  of  pegs  in  some  unobtrusive 
corner  answering  every  purpose,  as  far  as  I can  see  ; while  for 
those  who  will  adhere  to  the  plan  of  hanging  their  coats  in  the 
hall,  both  Godfrey  Giles  and  Wallace  provide  admirable  hall 
wardrobes,  which  are  quite  inexpensive  and  look  nice,  which  an 
ordinary  hat-stand  never  can  do  ! Of  cotirse,  if  the  master  comes 
in  wet,  his  garments  must  go  straight  to  the  kitchen  fire,  any- 
how ; if  he  be  dry,  why  should  he  not  take  his  hat  and  coat  into 
his  own  dressing-room  1 We  do  not  put  on  our  bonnets  and 
jackets  in  the  hall,  or  keep  them  there  either,  and  I cannot 
myself  see  why  he  should.  But  it  is  all  a matter  of  manage- 
ment and  use,  and  if  he  be  asked  to  begin  properly  by  taking  his 
property  upstairs,  I am  quite  sure  there  will  be  no  trouble  about 
that  detestable  piece  of  furniture,  a hat-stand  ; except  perhaps 
in  the  country,  Avhere  people  keep  a collection  of  shawls,  hats, 
ttc.,  ready  to  catch  up  en  route  to  the  garden.  Even  then  the 
wardrobe  is  far  better,  and  I do  hope  that  soon  the  hat-stand 
in  the  hall  will  be  as  extinct  as  the  cruet-stand  in  the  middle  of 
the  dinner-table  now  is  ! 

Of  course,  nowadays,  no  one  thinks  of  having  imitation 
marble  paper  in  the  hall  ; that  monstrosity  is  at  last  never  now 
to  be  met  with ; but  the  hall  paper  is  rather  a diflicult  business, 
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iiud  must  be  chosen  especially  to  suit  the  hall  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. A soft  yellow  paper  makes  almost  any  hall  and  stair- 
case look  cheerful,  but  my  pet  colour  is  undoubtedly  blue,  and 
I especially  recommend  a dado  in  any  hall,  but  not  a paper 
one  ; this  soon  gets  sh^ibby.  Children’s  little  paws,  boxes 
going  up  and  down,  a thousand  things  inseparable  from  a stair- 
case, in  the  shape  of  wear  and  tear,  all  have  to  be  considered. 
Therefore,  either  a dado  of  matting,  with  a real  wooden  rail, 
painted  the  colour  of  the  paper,  or  else  a w’ooden  dado,  or  one 
of  really  pretty  arras  cloth,  are  all  to  be  preferred,  because  they 
stand  a good  many  hard  knocks,  and  remain  unspoiled  to  the 
last.  A matting  dado,  I think  myself,  is  the  very  best,  and,  if 
desired,  the  stair-carpets  can  be  saved  much  wear  by  covering 
them  in  their  turn  with  naiTOw  matting  too  ; but  I do  not  recom- 
mend this,  as  matting  wears  out  very  quickly,  and  it  is  better, 
if  we  want  to  save  our  carpets,  to  put  plain  Burmese  carpet  up 
the  centre  ; this  wears  well,  and  always  looks  nice  too . I really 
think  a blue  hall  is  as  pretty  as  any,  and  then  old-gold  curtains 
over  the  doors  look  charming  ; but  a sage-gi’een  hall  looks 
extremely  Avell,  and  I have  seen  a terra-cotta  paper,  Avith  a 
chintz  dado,-  using  Liberty’s  Mysore  chintz,  that  had  a very 
jjretty  eflfect  indeed.  If  the  banisters  end  in  a round,  a good 
effect  is  jAroenred  by  idacing  a plant  in  a pot  there.  I had  one 
that  never  got  knocked  over ; but,  for  fear  of  a catastrophe, 
a brass  pot  AA'ith  an  aspidistra  should  be  selected,  as,  if  this  falls, 
it  cannot  be  utterly  and  entirely  done  for,  as  a china  one  would 
be  containing  a fragile  fern  or  a delicate  palm,  neither  of  which, 
by  the  way,  would  stand  the  draught  as  the  long-suffering 
aspidistra  in\'ariably  does.  I like  pictures  up  the  staircase,  and, 
should  there  be  a staircase  Avindow,  artistic  jugs  and  pots,  more 
especially  the  Bournemouth  and  Rebecca  Avarc,  sold  by  Mr. 
Elliot  (avIio  lives  at  the  top  of  the  Queen’s  Road,  Bayswater, 
No.  18),  should  stand  all  along  the  AvindoAv-ledge  ; and  if  the 
outlook  be  ugly,  the  entire  AvindoAV  should  be  coA’ered  by  a 
fluted  muslin  curtain  in  art  colours,  using  either  Madras,  which 
does  not  Avash  Avell,  and  must  always  be  ncAv  here,  or  Liberty’s 
artistic  muslins  at  Is.  a yard,  Avith  the  appearance  of  Avhich  lam 
delighted,  either  forAvindow  blinds  or  summer  quilts,  or  material 
for  tlirowing  over  sofas,  instead  of  guipure  and  muslin.  It  is 
sold  in  all  colours,  and  is  one  of  the  best  things  I have  seen  for 
some  time. 

Hoav  Ave  furnish  our  hall  must  of  course  entirely  depend  on 
the  room  Ave  have.  Liberty  has  some  charming  bamboo  settees 
in  black,  and  arm-chairs  to  match.  These  are  especially  suitable 
for  a hall,  Avhile  an  oak  chest  with  an  oaken  back  is  a most 
valuable  possession  ; the  chest  holds  comfortably  the  year’s 
accumulation  of  papers  and  magazines  until  it  is  time  for  them 
to  go  to  the  binder,  and  the  top  and  back  are  made  charming 
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by  placing  heavy  jugs  on  them,  made  too  heavy  to  be  blown 
over  by  tilling  them  with  sand,  in  which,  when  flowers  are 
plentiful,  blossoms  can  be  put,  and  when  they  are  scarce,  leaves 
and  berries  and  pampas  grasses  show  to  great  advantage.  If  any 
small  tables  are  about,  Jiave  plants  and  books  on  them,  and 
above  all  avoid  any  aispearance  of  a passage  or  hall  ; nothing 
makes  a house  look  so  miserable.  And,  again,  if  possible,  and 
if  one  has  a carriage,  have  one  of  Hewetson’s  monk’s  benches  ; 
these  hold  the  carriage  rugs,  and  form  a seat  as  -ft'eH  as  a recep- 
tacle for  china,  and,  indeed,  are  most  useful  articles  of  furniture 
altogether.  A good  thing  to  hang  in  the  hall  is  a nicely 
illuminated  card  saying  when  the  post  goes  out,  with  a box 
underneath  for  the  letters  ; and  the  time  table  and  a hat- 
brush should  be  in  some  unobtrusive  corner  ; whence  they 
should  never  be  moved  on  any  pretext  whatever  ; a fixed 
matchbox,  that  should  always  be  full,  is  another  institution, 
and  a candlestick  in  good  order  should  be  put  on  one  of  the 
tables  when  the  hall  gas  is  lighted.  The  painted  artistic- 
looking  candlesticks  sold  by  Liberty  at  2s.  dd.  are  very  pretty, 
but  a brass  candlestick  does  not  get  shabby  quite  so  soon, 
and  is  not  much,  if  any,  dearer,  while  the  perfect  candlestick 
is  one  made  by  W.  A.  S.  Benson  & Co.,  of  New  Bond  Street, 
with  an  opal  shade,  which  has  a fixed  matchholder,  which 
the  servants  cannot  remove  ; this  enables  us  to  be  sure  of  the 
whereabouts  of  our  matches,  a piece  of  intelligence  we  are 
always  most  grateful  for ! One  more  axiom : never  have 
loose  mats  at  the  room  doors  outside  ; they  only  turn  over 
with  the  ladies’  dresses,  and  get  untidy,  while  a piece  of  india- 
rubber  tubing  at  the  bottom  of  the  door  keeps  out  far  more 
draught  than  any  mat  possibly  can. 

Before  passing  away  from  the  hall,  I will  just  mention  two 
or  three  schemes  of  decoration  that  are  absolutely  certain  to  be 
a success,  and  therefore  can  be  adopted  without  any  chance  of  a 
failure:  No.  1 is  Pither’s  invaluable  red  and  white  ‘ buttercup  ’ 
paper  at  2j>-.  (id.  a piece;  a dado  of  red  and  white  matting. 
Shoolbred  has  a capital  one  at  about  Is.  a yard,  and  A’arnished 
paint  the  exact  colour  of  the  red  on  the  flower  (Scinde  red  on 
Aspinall’s  invaluable  colour  card);  red  cork  carjjet  on  the  floor, 
with  one  or  two  of  Hewetson’s  rugs  about,  and  greeny-blue  serge 
portih-es  : the  stair  carpet  with  this  arrangement  should  be 
Wallace’s  blue  ‘ iris’  carpet  in  Brussels. 

Scheme  No.  2,  wdiich  wmuld  be  for  a sunless  hall,  should  be 
Pither’s  yellow  Burmese  paper;  all  ‘ earth  brown  ’ paint ; brown 
stamped  arras  cloth  dado,  all  from  Pither’s;  brown  cork  carpet  and 
rugs,  and  red  ‘lily  carpet  ’ in  Brussels;  one  must  have  ar-good 
carpet  on  the  stairs,  and  should  not  give  less  than  4s.  3d.  to 
4s.  M.  a yard;  its  life  is  doubled  if  it  is  put  down  over  carpet 
felt,  and  if  each  edge  is  padded  with  the  proper  stair  pads. 
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And  please  remember,  it  is  no  good  asking  for  a cheap  good 
stair  carpet,  for  such  a thing  does  not  and  cannot  exist.  With 
No.  2 scheme  the  portieres  should  be  old  gold,  as  red  serge  is 
never  a good  colour;  but,  if  expense  is  no  object,  they  could 
be  of  a plain,  really  red,  silk  material.  All  the  paint,  on 
doors,  wainscot,  and  frieze  or  picture-rail  alike,  must  be  one 
sliade  only,  and  1 most  strongly  deprecate  for  any  place,  the 
odious  habit  of  picking  out  styles  and  wainscoting  with  another 
shade  of  paint  ; this  is  never  needed,  only  adds  to  the  work, 
and  draws  attention  to  the  paint,  at  which  we  do  not  want  to 
look,  and  which  should  only  serve  as  a pleasant  background  to 
oneself  and  one’s  belongings.  The  sides  of  the  stairs  and  the 
balustrading  should  all  be  painted  creair  or  brown,  though  the 
mahogany  hand-rail  should  be  left  alone. 

Scheme  No.  3 would  only  do  where  expense  was  no  object, 
but  would  undoubtedly  make  a most  lovely  hall.  This  would  be 
in  cream-coloured  varnished  paint,  with  a high  wooden  dadc 
painted  cream  colour,  and  then  embellished  with  sketches  of 
birds  and  flowers  by  some  artist’s  clever  fingers;  the  paper 
could  be  a good  gold-coloured  Jai)anese  leather  i^aper,  and  the 
carpets  could  be  Oriental  rugs  sewn  together,  while  tlie  hall 
should  have  a handsome  Oriental  square  of  carpet,  and  one  or 
two  divans  placed  about  it;  the  draperies  could  be  Liberty’s 
beautiful  chenille  material  in  Oriental  colours  too,  and  great 
care  should  be  taken  Avith  their  an’angement.  In  all  cases  I 
strongly  advise  the  ceilings  to  be  papered;  no  one  Avho  has  once 
indulged  in  a coloured  or  decorated  ceiling  ever  going  back  to 
the  cold,  ugly  whitewash,  Avith  which  Ave  have  all  been  so  con- 
tented so  long.  It  is  generally  safe  to  put  a blue  and  Avhite 
ceiling  paper  Avith  a yelloAv  or  red  Avail  paper,  a terra-cotta  and 
Avhite  Avith  green  Avails,  and  a yelloAv  and  Avhite  Avith  blue  Avails, 
taking  care  to  carry  out  this  combination  of  colouring  in  the 
carpets,  draperies,  Ac. 

Much  as  I dislike  gas,  it  i.s  a necessity  in  any  hall,  and  I 
here  produce  tAvo  sketches  of  beaten  iron  gas-lami)s  that  Avould 
be  suitable  for  almost  any  style  of  decoration;  these  are  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Strode,  48  Osnaburgh  Street,  Regent’s  Park, 
and  cost  respectiA^ely  51.  lo*’.  and  11.  4,s.  each  ; quite  simple 
hanging  lamps  are  to  be  had  from  Mr.  Smee  at  ',:5s.,  in  beaten 
iron,  but  these  are  not  quite  large  enough  by  themselves  to  light 
a hall,  and  two  at  least  Avould  be  required;  at  the  same  time 
much  cheaper  lamps  can  bo  had  at  Shoolbred’s.  Although  these 
designs  of  Strode’s  are  so  good,  I advise  one  to  be  purchased,  if 
expense  is  not  a very  desperate  object. 

On  no  account,  by  the  way,  allow  your  front  door  to  be  dis- 
figured with  the  terrible  ‘ graining,’  against  which  I am  always 
Avaging  war.  Painters  always  beg  to  be  allov/ed  to  ‘ embellish  ’ 
at  least  the  front  door  Avith  the  hideous  but  orthodox  arrange- 
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ment  of  yellows  and  browns,  scraped  mysteriously  and  agonisedly 
with  a comb,  or  some  such  instrument,  in  a faint  and  feeble 
attempt  to  deceive  callers  into  believing  that  the  door  is  made 
of  some  highly  polished  wood,  veined  by  nature  in  a way  that 
could  not  deceive  the  veriest  ignoramus;  but  I stoutly  set  my 
face  against  such  an  idea,  and  denounce  graining  as  the  hideous 
and  palpable  sham  it  undoubtedly  is,  advising  all  who  come  to 

me  to  have  some  good  deep 


Fig.  0. 


self-colour  for  their  front  door; 
and  generally  suggesting  a very 
dark  peacock-blue  door  for  a 
blue  hall,  a very  dark  Indian 
red  for  a red  hall,  and  a 
dark  sage-green  for  the  sage- 
green  hall,  adding  beaten  iron 
handles  and  furniture;  this 
stamps  the  house  at  once  as 
an  artistic  one,  and  one  in 
Avhich  ‘ graining  ’ will  not  be 
allowed  at  any  price. 

And  here  I will  pause  for 
a moment  to  beg  anyone  who 


may  read  these  words  of  mine  to  refuse  to  allow  any  graining  what- 
ever in  their  houses;  it  is  a barbarism  that  should  be  allowed  to 
die  out  as  quickly  as  may  be;  it  is  always  ugly,  always  inartistic, 
and,  being  an  undoubted  attempt  to  seem  what  it  is  not,  I set 
my  face  against  it  always.  I would  rather  have  deal,  rubbed 
over  with  boiled  oil,  than  the  most  ‘ artistically  ’ imitated  piece 
of  walnut  or  mahogany  ever  produced  by  the  grainer’s  tools;  the 
one  is  neat,  the  other  a vulgar  sham;  vulgar  because  it  is  always 
vulgar  to  seem  to  be  what  one  is  not,  and  to  pretend  to  be  what 
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can  be  contradicted  by  the  tiniest  scratch,  rather  than  to  be 
confessedly  of  a cheap  material,  and  therefore  graining  cannot 
be  too  strongly  condemned. 

Many  people  cling  to  it,  who  dislike  it  as  much  as  I do, 
because  they  are  told  nothing  can  be  done  to  it  unless  all  the 
paint  is  burned  off.  There  never  was  a greater  fallacy ! To  paint 
over  graining,  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  have  the  paint  washed 
thoroughly  with  strong  soda  and  water,  and  then  rubbed  down 
with  glass-paper;  then  apply  one  coat  of  Aspinall’s  water-paint 
and  one  coat  of  his  enamel ; allow  this  to  harden  very  thoroughly, 
and  after  two  days  add  another,  and  you  can  possess  at  once  all 
the  colour  you  require,  without  any  trouble  at  all.  Of  course  a 
perfect  ‘ job  ’ is  only  made  by  burning  off  the  paint,  but  no  one 
could  ever  tell  this  had  not  been  done,  and  very  particular 
people  can  themselves  apply  first  of  all  Carson’s  ‘ detergent,’ 
sold  at  Carson’s  paint  works.  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  for  5s.  a 
tin;  this  brings  off  the  old  paint  in  flakes,  and  leaves  the  bare 
wood  ready  for  the  painter's  brush.  Still,  this  is  not  necessary, 
and  people  who  have  kept  to  graining  because  they  dread  the 
burning-ofi’  process  need  do  so  no  longer,  unless  they  positively 
cannot  afford  the  new  paint  required  to  cover  it  over. 

A stone  hall  in  the  country  looks  much  better  if  the  stones 
are  painted  a good  red  with  Hoskyn’s  ‘ Ben  Trovato  ’ reds,  to  be 
had  of  Hoskyn  & Co.,  Darlington,  Yorks,  instead  of  being 
whitened  daily,  and  Treloar’s  scarlet  cocoanut  matting  is  in- 
valuable in  back  passages  and  on  kitchen  stairs;  and  above  all 
we  must  recollect  that  the  hall  gives  the  first  welcome  to  our 
guests,  and  that  therefore  the  more  it  resembles  a cosy,  com- 
fortable, artistic  room,  the  more  likely  is  the  rest  of  the  house 
to  be  a charming  and  successfully  designed  and  furnished  home. 

In  a large  square  hall  a good  round  table  bearing  a bowl  of 
flowers  is  a good  thing;  and  one  must  not  forget  the  gong,  and 
the  fact  that,  where  possible,  there  should  be  some  means  of 
warming  the  hall:  a fire-place  if  in  any  way  possible;  if  not,  one 
must  have  a stove.  Nothing  is  so  bad  for  one  as  an  un warmed 
hall ; and  in  time  I hope  even  our  smallest  houses  will  be 
furnished  with  some  means  of  warming  the  hall.  The  best  stove, 
by  the  Avay,  is  undoubtedly  Pither’s  Radiant  stove,  which  is 
easily  fixed  and  very  cheap. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  DINING-ROOM 

In  my  first  chapter  I laid  just  a little  stress  od  the  word  ‘suit- 
able ’ ; but,  in  looking  back  at  it,  1 find  I did  not  say  half  what 
I intended  to  on  the  subject  of  making  that  most  suggestive  tri- 
syllable our  guiding  star,  ‘ as  it  were,’  in  our  whole  scheme  of 
life,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  just  to  dwell  upon  it  a little, 
before  proceeding  to  lay  out  any  money,  because,  if  we  calmly 
and  dispassionately  regulate  our  desires  by  their  appropriateness 
to  our  purse,  and  our  standing  in  the  social  scale,  we  shall  find 
our  requirements  diminish  sensibly,  and  our  purchasing  powers 
increased  in  the  most  pleasing  and  comfortable  way. 

Therefore,  in  starting  to  buy  the  furniture  for  our  modest 
dining-room,  let  us  consider  not  what  is  handsome  or  effective 
or  taking  to  the  ej^e,  but  what  is  suitable  to  Edwin’s  position, 
and  what  will  be  pleasant  for  Angelina  to  possess,  without 
having  unduly  to  agitate  herself,  and  worry  herself  to  death  in 
nervously  protecting  her  goods  and  chattels  from  wear  and  tear, 
which  often  enough  is  reflected  on  her,  and  wears  and  tears  her 
nerves,  and  takes  up  lier  time  in  a manner  that  would  be 
pathetic,  if  it  were  not  so  ridiculous  and  so  extremely  unsuitable 
to  her  position  as  a British  matron.  Therefore,  with  a small 
income  it  is  the  reverse  of  suitable  to  make  purchases  that  can 
never  be  replaced  without  months  of  anxious  striving  and 
saving  ; for  though,  of  course,  incomes  may  increase,  they 
seldom  increase  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  household  ; 
and  it  is  better  to  buy  strong  plain  furniture,  to  purchase  cheap 
and  pretty  carpets,  and  draperies  that  can  be  replaced  without  a 
serious  drain  on  our  income  ; than  to  revel  in  expensive  chairs 
and  tables  which,  should  they  be  scratched  and  broken,  can 
never  be  matched  without  much  more  sacrifice  than  they  are 
worth  ; and  if  we  march  along  manfully,  determined  to  act 
suitably,  not  fashionably,  we  sliall  enjoy  life  a thousand  times 
better  ; and  have  at  the  same  time  the  pleasing  consciousness 
that  we  are  doing  good  to  our  fellow-creatures,  without  knowing 
it  perhaps,  but  most  satisfactorily  ; for  example  is  worth  a 
thousand  precepts,  and  practising  is  more  than  a million 
sermons,  all  the  world  over. 

How  often  a well-managed  house,  an  income  carefully  (not 
meanly,  not  lavishly,  but  carefully)  administered,  or  a pretty 
idea  pleasantly  carried  out,  has  shone  like  a bright  light  in  this 
naughty  world  ; other  people  have  seen  our  strivings,  maybe 
have  noted  our  cheerful  bright  house,  and  marked  our  small  but 
ComfortE^ble  menage^  and  have  gone  on  their  way  cheered  and 
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refreshed  by  our  example,  and  in  copying  it  have  influenced 
someone  else  in  quite  another  part  of  London  or  the  suburbs  ; 
and,  alas  ! how  many  may  we  not  have  helped  on  the  downward 
path  of  extravagance  and  foolish  lavishness  by  our  foolishness 
or  our  needless  display,  which  we  have  repented  of,  most  likely, 
long  before  all  the  bills  were  paid. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  no  one  can  live  to 
themselves,  even  in  the  purchase  of  chairs  and  tables,  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  forgiven  our  sermon  ; but  lest  Angelina  tires  of  our 


Fig.  G, 


prating,  and  shrinks  appalled  from  the  serious  manner  in  which 
we  cannot  help  regarding  the  starting  of  any  new  home,  we  will 
leave  off  preaching  on  unsuitability,  and  proceed  on  our  journey 
in  search  of  nice  and  suitable  furniture  for  our  small  dining- 
room. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting  our  dining-room  chairs, 
and  we  earnestly  advise  all  intending  purchasers  of  these  neces- 
sary articles  of  furniture  to  look  not  so  much  at  the  appearance 
as  to  their  capabilities  for  affording  a resting-place  to  a weary 
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back  ; for  I have  often  endured  a silent  martyrdom  at  many  a 
dinner-party,  in  the  houses  of  those  amiable  but  mistaken  people 
who  go  in  for  Chippendale  chairs,  embellished  by  carvings  just 
where  one  leans  back,  or  for  those  other  still  more  agonising 
seats  which  have  a round  gap  or  space,  and  through  which  one 
almost  falls  should  one  try  to  lean  against  them  and  so  obtain 
rest ; and  I am  naturally  anxious  to  save  others  from  the 
sufferings  I have  endured,  either  on  the  chairs  just  spoken  of, 
or  seated  on  one  the  seat  of  which  was  so  high  from  the 
ground  that  my  legs  have  refused  to  reach  it ; and  I have  hung 


Fig.  7. 


suspended  in  mid-air,  until  I have  hardly  known  how  to  sit 
out  the  long  and  elaborate  meal  I was  enduring,  certainly  not 
enjoying. 

Now  here  are  four  chairs  illustrated,  any  one  of  which  would 
be  quite  safe  to  have.  No.  6 is  the  most  expensive  of  all,  and 
would  cost  about  31.  10s.  each  ; they  can  be  had  in  any  wood 
which  may  be  preferred,  and  can  be  covered  with  any  coloured 
morocco,  or  else  in  /rise  velvet,  which  wears  splendidly,  or  vet 
again  in  a material  which  resembles  real  old  tapestry,  and  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  n;aterials  to  use  ; for  not 
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only  does  it  look  well,  but  it  wears  magnificently  ! Nos.  7,  8, 
and  9 are  Mr.  Smee’s  designs,  and  are  made  with  a peculiar 
curve  in  the  backs,  which  just  takes  one’s  shoulders,  and  gives 
one  a comfortable  resting-place  without  appearing  to  be  in  the 
least  a lounge.  And  No.  7 is  an  inexpensive  chair  from  Wallace 
& Co.  In  the  illustration  it  has  a rush  seat ; but  it  can  be 
procured  with  a saddle-bag  seat ; the  rush  costs  less,  and  is, 
in  my  opinion,  far  more  satisfactory  in  every  way  than  the 
saddle-b<ag.  For  folks  who  require  something  much  less  ex- 


Fig.  8. 


pensive  than  even  the  cheapest  chairs  just  spoken  of,  there  are 
the  3s.  6d.  rush-seated  black-framed  chairs,  sold  by  Oetzmann 
& Co.,  which  are  strong,  artistic  in  appearance,  and  infinitely 
to  be  preferred  to  the  chairs  in  the  terrible  ‘suites,’  that  are 
such  a temptation  to  the  unwary,  and  to  those  who  make  that 
most  fatal  of  all  mistakes,  and  do  their  shopping  in  a hurry  : 
than  which  there  cannot  be  a greater  error.  I personally  am 
very  fond  of  these  simple  chairs,  Avith  rush  seats,  if  the  frames 
are  stained  ‘Liberty  green.’  In  that  case  all  the  furniture 
should  be  stained  green  to  harmonise  ; the  carpets,  curtains,  and 
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table-cloth  should  all  be  the  same  shade  of  sage  green  ; while 
the  walls  should  be  either  Scinde  red  and  cream,  or  else  covered 
with  one  of  Liberty’s  beautiful  terra-cotta  damasque  papers. 
This  arrangement  of  furniture  and  colouring  makes  a rnost 
artistic  room,  and  is  so  inexpensive  that  anyone  can  have  it  if 
they  care  to  do  so. 

In  a small  room  I am  much  inclined  to  a round  table  ; these 
are  much  more  cosy,  and  much  more  easily  arranged  to  look 
nice ; but,  in  any  case,  the  table  need  only  be  stained  deal,  with 
fairly  good  legs,  for  in  these  days  the  table  is  always  kept 


covered  by  a table-cloth,  and  is  never  shown  as  it  used  to  be, 
in  the  old  times,  when  half  the  occupation  of  the  servants,  and 
often  enough  of  the  unfortunate  mistress  too,  was  to  polish  the 
mahogany  incubus,  and  bring  it  up  to  a state  of  perfection. 
We  have  other  and  better  occupations  now  than  this  constant 
‘ furniture  tending,’  I am  glad  to  say  ; and,  oh  ! how  much 
prettier  our  houses  are,  to  be  sure,  than  they  used  to  be  ! At 
the  same  time,  quite  the  newest  fashion  ordains  that  the  table 
should  be  once  more  polished,  for  only  lace-edged  slips  are  used 
as  table-covers  ; the  centre  of  the  table  is  covered  with  ferns  and 
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flowers,  and  the  table-top  shows  through  ; the  slips  are  removed 
after  dinner,  so  that,  if  we  want  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  the 
fashion,  we  must  have  a real  table-top.  At  the  same  time,  I do 
not  advise  it,  for  the  trouble  it  is  no  tongue  can  tell.  The  best 
tables  have  an  extending  screw,  which  allows  of  the  table  being 
expanded  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  moment  as  regards 
space. 

If  an  ordinary  deal-topped  table  is  selected,  and  it  must  be 
if  economy  is  an  object,  a tapestry  table-cover  should  be 
shunned,  and  one  of  plain  self-coloured  felt  or  serge  should  be 
selected.  Either  felt  or  serge  makes  an  admirable  cover,  especi- 
ally if  a border  is  added  of  some  contrasting  colour.  Peacock- 
blue  serge  looks  well  with  an  old-gold  border,  about  six  inches 
wide  ; each  side  of  the  border  has  a gimp  combining  the  two 
colours,  and  the  cloth  itself  is  edged  with  a tufted  fringe.  Two 
shades  of  red  look  well  too  ; but,  of  course,  the  cloth  must  be 
chosen  to  harmonise  with  the  room  in  which  it  is  to  be  used, 
and  not  bought,  as  Englishwomen  all  too  often  make  their 
purchases,  because  the  thing  is  pretty  in  itself,  forgetting  that 
it  ceases  to  have  even  a claim  on  the  score  of  beauty  when 
placed  among  incongruous  surroundings.  I may  mention,  now 
I am  on  the  subject  of  table-cloths,  that  I much  dislike  the 
custom  of  leaving  the  white  table-cloth  on  all  day  long ; this 
invariably  makes  the  room  look  like  an  eating-house,  and  causes 
the  cloth  to  appear  messed,  for  dust  from  the  fire  settles  upon 
it ; and  I always  insist  on  the  white  cloth  being  brushed,  folded 
in  its  folds  on  the  table  by  the  two  maids,  and  then  placed  at  once 
in  the  press  ; a cloth  managed  in  this  way  lasting  twice  as  long 
and  looking  much  better  than  the  one  that  is  left  on  for  two  or 
throe  days  at  a time  ; for  few  if  any  of  us  can  now  afford  a 
clean  table-cloth  every  day  ; not  only  on  the  score  of  the  wash- 
ing, but  because  the  washing  process  too  often  applied  ruins 
our  cloths,  and  results  in  nothing  save  a series  of  holes,  worn 
by  chemicals  and  careless  mangling  ; therefore  the  white  cloth 
must  be  removed,  and  replaced  by  a good  self-coloured  serge  or 
felt,  made  up,  as  suggested  above,  with  a band  of  some  con- 
trasting hue.  This  cloth  careful  people  remove  during  meals, 
for  no  one  can  be  sure  whether  gravy  or  wine  will  not  be  ujiset ; 
and  teacups  and  saucers  have  been  known  to  be  turned  over 
bodily  even  in  the  best-regulated  families.  These  accidents  do 
no  po.sitive  damage  if  the  good  cloth  is  removed  ; and,  after  all, 
this  is  a small  thing  to  recollect,  and  may  save  expenditure  both 
of  money  and  temper  too  ; but  an  old  cloth  should  be  placed 
under  the  white  one,  or  else  the  appearance  of  the  table  will  not 
be  as  nice  as  it  should  be. 

These  tiny  hints  are  of  course  meant  for  people  who  are  not 
well  off,  but  may  not  be  out  of  place  even  to  those  richer  people 
who  are  lucky  enough  not  to  be  obliged  to  worry  after  every 
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trifle.  A penny  saved  is  a jienny  gained  ; and  even  the  richest 
among  us  has  need  to  be  careful.  What  lie  saves  can  after  all 
be  given  to  some  poor  brother. 

But,  however  rich  you  are,  do  not  be  persuaded  to  buy  that 
ugly,  expensive,  and  tremendous  thing  : a sideboard ; neither 
Avaste  your  substance  on  dinner-wagons,  they  spoil  the  appear- 
ance of  everything ; but  get  some  obliging  and  clever  up- 
holsterer to  make  you  a cabinet  or  two  ; one  for  each  side  of 
the  fireplace,  if  you  have  recesses  there,  and  take  care  they  are 
pretty,  for  much  of  the  look  of  your  home  depends  upon  Avhat 
you  have  in  the  shape  of  buffets.  1 have  two  made  in  ebonised 
Avood  from  a design  given  me  by  a Royal  Academician,  one 
of  Avbich  is  illustrated  here.  They  have  three  shelves,  then  a 
broad  space  Avhere  are  deep  cupboards,  and  then  again  an  empty 
space,  where  books  can  be  kept,  or  great  jars  put  to  decorate 
it.  On  the  three  shelves  I arrange  china,  Avhich  is  also  arranged 
on  the  top  of  the  part  that  has  deep  cupboards.  These  liaA'e 
brass  hinges  and  good  locks,  and  hold  Avine,  dessert,  dinner 
napkins,  and  trifles,  such  as  string,  nails,  and  other  necessary 
articles,  and  answer  every  purpose  of  a sideboard,  and,  instead 
of  being  ordinary,  ugly  things,  are  so  decorative  that  no  one 
ever  enters  my  room  Avithout  noticing  them  and  asking  me 
Avhere  they  are  to  be  procured.  I have  had  mine  some  years 
noAV,  but  extremely  nice  ones  are  made  by  Mr.  Smee,  the  prices 
beginning  at  GZ.  6s.  in  plain  deal  ready  for  painting  any  special 
hue  to  suit  any  room,  to  lOZ.  10s.  each  in  oak  or  Avalnut ; and  I 
very  strongly  recommend  them  to  people  avIio  really  Avish  their 
home  to  be  artistic,  and  not  a mere  Avarehouse  for  necessary 
furniture  ; for  Avhile  they  ansAver  the  same  purpose  as  a side- 
board, they  are  pretty  to  look  at,  and  Avould  not  be  out  of  place 
in  an  ordinary  sitting-room.  If,  hoAvever,  a sideboard  is  de- 
termined on,  try  and  obtain  a real  old  one,  with  slender  legs 
and  three  deep  cupboards.  These  can  often  be  obtained  from 
Hewetson  & Milner,  Avhile  Wallace  has  a very  pretty  little 
sideboard,  with  a curtain  at  the  back  and  stands  for  candles, 
Avhich  is  most  satisfactory  in  every  Avay.  The  sideboard  should 
ahvays  have  a cloth  on,  and  this  should  be  procured  at  J.  Wil- 
son & Son’s,  NeAv  Bond  Street,  Avho,  under  the  name  of  the 
‘ gentleAvoman  cloth,’  haA^e  produced  one  AA'hich  is  extremely 
artistic,  and  one  Avhich  Avill  Avash  and  wear  for  ever. 

Up  to  this  present  moment  I have  said  nothing  about  the 
colour  or  arrangement  of  the  Avails  of  the  dining-room  ; and  so, 
before  proceeding  to  dilate  on  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  I Avill 
here  give  my  readers  a fe.AV  hints  on  this  subject.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  let  all  people  about  to  furnish  determine  that  their 
dining-room  shall  be  cheerful  somehoAV,  and  let  them  escheAV 
anything  like  dark  colours  or  dingy  papers,  refusing  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  Avho  has  his  ‘ appropriate  ’ designs 
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to  sell,  and  does  not  care  in  the  least  for  your  ideas  on  the 
subject ; and,  having  mentally  selected  the  colour  that  appeals 
to  their  taste,  let  them  refuse  manfully  to  be  talked  out  of  their 
purpose  by  a man  who  has  no  ideas  beyond  the  conventional 
ones  of  dark  colours  for  a dining-  and  light  ones  for  a drawing- 
room. 

For  those  people  who  can  att’ord  it  I advise  invariably  a 
plain  gold  Japanese  leather  paper,  with  a bold  red  and  gold 
leather  paper  as  a dado.  All  the  paint  in  the  room  should  be 
the  exact  shade  of  the  red  of  the  ground  of  the  paper,  and  the 
painter  should  be  instructed  to  keep  entirely  to  one  shade  of 
paint,  to  do  no  ‘ picking  out  ’ or  embellishments  at  all,  but  to 
paint  wainscot,  shutters,  dado  rail,  and  doors  alike  in  one 
uniform  shade  of  a good  red,  mixing  the  last  coat  with  varnish, 
or  else  giving  one  coat  of  Mr.  Aspinall’s  invaluable  enamel 
paint,  which  gives  a smooth  and  polished  appearance,  particu- 
larly suitable  for  this  special  tint  of  red.  The  dado  rail  is  sold 
by  Godfrey  Giles  ready  to  put  up  at  2|d.  a foot ; thus  it  would 
be  easy  for  anyone  to  calculate  exactly  how  much  such  a 
scheme  of  decoration  would  cost.  Then  the  ceiling  should  be 
papered  in  pale  yellow  and  white.  The  cornice  should  in  no 
c,ase  be  outlined  or  ‘ picked  out  ’ with  colours,  but  should  be  a 
uniform  shade  of  cream,  thus  just  shading  into  the  paper  Avith- 
out  calling  attention  to  itself. 

It  is,  however,  no  use  to  quote  the  price  of  Japanese  leather 
paper,  as  the  price  fluctuates,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  so 
with  any  certainty.  One  ought  not  to  give  more  than  Is.  Gd.  a 
yard  for  the  dado,  and  about  Gd.  a yard  for  the  filling  ; but 
sometimes  one  cannot  find  a paper  at  this  price,  in  which  case 
one  must  put  up  Avith  a less  expensive  arrangement.  By  the 
Avay,  the  proper  red  to  use  is  Aspinall’s  Scinde  red,  and  if  his 
paints  are  used,  not  even  the  stupidest  country  painter  Avho 
Avas  ever  made  can  go  astray  in  the  matter  of  colouring. 

Here  let  me  pause  for  one  moment  to  impress  emphatically 
on  my  readers  the  great  necessity  of  recollecting  that  paint  and 
paper  are,  after  all,  only  a background  to  oneself  and  one’s 
belongings,  and  therefore  are  not  to  bo  brought  unduly  for- 
Avard.  The  paint  must  ahvays  be  kept  one  shade  of  one  colour ; 
the  comice  must  ahvays  be  coloured  a deep  cream,  and  the 
necessary  relief  in  doors  and  shutters  is  obtained  by  filling  the 
panels  thereof  with  a good  Japanese  leather  paper,  Avhich  at 
once  causes  the  pn’oper  decorative  effect  Avith  the  expenditure  of 
a very  little  money,  the  effect  being  heightened  by  the  addition 
of  brass  locks  and  handles,  Avhich  cost  very  little,  and  yet  just 
add  the  finishing  touches  to  the  room. 

Should  the  Japanese  paper  be  too  expensive,  the  red  effect 
could  be  obtained  by  one  of  Pither’s  papers  AvitJi  a bold  frieze 
in  a good  floral  design.  This  is  united  to  the  paper  by  a frieze 
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or  picture  rail,  sold  by  Godfrey  Giles  at  2\d.  a foot  unpainted, 
and  from  this  frieze  the  pictures  hang  on  brass  hooks  made  on 
purpose  ; these  are  about  2s.  Gd.  a dozen  ; and  the  pictures  are 
suspended  from  them  on  copper  wires  ; this,  however,  only 
answers  where  there  is  no  gas,  as  gas  corrodes  the  wire  rather 
quickly,  and  then  slight  brass  chains  must  be  used  ; but  where 
there  is  no  gas  the  copper  wire  answers  perfectly,  and  looks  far 
better  than  anything  else  can  possibly  do. 

Should  red  be  objected  to  altogether  : and  I hope  it  may  not 
be  : here  is  another  scheme  of  decoration  : have  Godfrey  Giles’s 
blue  and  cream  aiTas  cloth  paper  as  a dado,  all  blue  paint, 
and  above  that  have  a good  brown  paper,  the  exact  colour  of 
the  brown  paper  one  uses  for  pai’cels.  The  curtains,  carpet,  and 
table-cloth  should  be  blue,  and  the  ceiling  paper  yellow  and 
white.  The  chairs  should  be  covered  either  in  blue  /rise 
velvet,  corduroy  velvet,  or  else  in  blue  morocco,  keeping  the 
room  entirely  to  brown  and  blue.  This  is  a charming  mixture 
of  colouring,  and  yet  it  is  one  that  one  rarely  sees.  If  the  red 
decoration  is  used,  a change  can  be  made  by  having  the  curtains 
and  table-cover  a pale  shrimp-pink  ; b\it  Liberty’s  window  on  a 
‘red  day’  should  be  studied  to  obtain  the  right  shades  of 
pinks  and  reds,  or  else  what  is  really  a beautiful  combination 
of  colour  may  turn  out  to  be  nothing  save  a ghastly  failure. 
Everyone  owes  a debt  of  gratitude  to  Liberty,  if  only  because 
of  the  lesson  in  colouring  given  to  everyone  who  passes  his 
beautifully  arranged  window  ; it  is  a perfect  feast  of  colour. 
Let  me  mention  one  other  trifle  : always  insist  on  that  ghastly 
round  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  above  the  gaselier,  being 
removed.  Workmen  always  say  this  is  impossible,  just  as  they 
generally  declare  they  cannot  paint  over  graining  ; but  it  is 
quite  an  easy  business,  and  makes  an  immense  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  any  room,  and  is  another  ‘ little  thing  ’ the  for- 
getting of  which  always  annoys  one,  and  spoils  what  might 
otherwise  be  a perfect  whole. 

I generally  advise  a dado  in  the  dining-room,  because  of  the 
rubbing  the  paper  always  receives  from  the  backs  of  the  chairs  ; 
but  this  said  rubbing  can  be  obviated  by  putting  all  round  the 
room  on  the  floor  against  the  wainscot  a two-inch  border  of 
wood.  This  does  not  show  if  painted  to  match  the  wainscot, 
and  always  keeps  off  a great  deal  of  the  wear  and  tear  the  wall 
receives.  Yet  sometimes,  when  the  paper  is  a really  handsome 
one,  a dado  can  be  dispensed  with  for  some  time  ; the  placin'^- 
of  one  when  the  paper  itself  has  been  up  a few  years,  havin<f 
the  effect  often  of  making  a new  room  of  it ; and  doing  away 
with  the  re-papering  process  ; which  is  always  such  a terror  by 
reason  of  the  dilatoriness  and  utter  worthlessness  of  many  of 
the  British  workmen  we  are  forced  to  employ  ; painters  as  a 
rule,  being  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all  ; and  I am  quite  sure 
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many  young  men  who  now  starve  genteelly  as  clerks  ; either  in 
or  out  of  place  ; could  earn  much  more  money,  and  be  con- 
stantly employed  too,  if  they  would  take  to  honest  papering 
and  painting,  and  carry  out  our  ideas  in  our  houses  for  us, 
giving  us  honest,  sober  work  in  return  for  honest  pay.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  sermonise  more  than  wo  can  help  ; and 
having  suggested  a few  ideas  for  covering  the  walls  and  buying 
the  most  necessary  articles  of  furniture,  I now  proceed  to  dwell 
upon  those  small  extras  which  will  make  the  room  comfortable, 
should  Edwin  have  to  sit  in  it  when  he  is  at  home  and  has 
letters  to  write  ; or  should  the  bride-elect  be  obliged  sometimes 
to  make  it  her  morning  room,  to  save  the  lire,  or  the  extra 
work  caused  by  a third  room  to  a servant.  A simple  window- 
scat,  as  in  sketch  12,  can  often  be  placed  in  a suburban  bow- 
windowed  villa,  and  at  once  makes  a cosy  seat.  This  frame 


costs  y.f.,  and  can  be  made  by  a local  carpenter.  The  top  is 
made  of  sacking,  and  takes  four  yards  at  about  Is.  a yard  ; the 
front  is  made  from  a deep  frill  of  cretonne  lined  with  unbleached 
calico,  and  is  sewn  on  rings,  which  are  suspended  on  nails 
placed  along  the  front  of  the  seat,  and  tlie  whole  of  the  top  is 
cushioned  with  cretonne,  cretonne  cushions  being  sewn  on 
rings  and  hung  on  the  wall  to  make  a back  for  these  seats. 
The  description  of  arrangement  of  curtains  suitable  for  this 
will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  curtains  ; and  1 maintain  that 
no  girl,  or  woman  either,  need  consider  it  a hardship,  if  she 
have  to  spend  her  morning  sewing  or  reading  here  ; while  she 
could  write  her  necessary  letters  at  the  desk  jjrepared  for  her 
husband,  and  which  is  a necessity  in  any  house  for  a man  who 
has  accounts  to  keep  and  letters  to  write.  Still,  if  Edwin  is 
not  a very  much  better  specimen  of  a husband  than  the  ordinary 
smoker  of  the  period  makes,  Angelina  will  have  to  sit  in  her 
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third  room  sometimes,  for  there  is  nothing  more  ti-ying  than  an 
atraosijherc  of  stule  smoke,  and  J look  forward  to  a time  when 
men  of  the  rising  generation  will  be  a little  less  selfish  than 
they  are  at  present  in  their  indulgence  in  a habit  that,  so  far  as 
I can  perceive,  has  not  one  merit  to  recommend  it. 

How  often  am  I asked  by  girls  how  they  can  get  rid  of  the 
disagreeable  efifects  of  smoke  after  dinner  ! They  say  : and  very 
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rightly  too  : that  they  really  dread  breakfast-time,  and  that 
their  morning  is  poisoned  for  them  by  the  indescribable  odour 
which  greets  them  when  they  come  down  refreshed  from  their 
night’s  rest  to  take  up  their  day’s  work  cheerfully  ; that  it 
would  be  worse  if  Edwin  smoked  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
they  have  no  small  room  where  they  could  allow  him  and  his 
friends  to  work  their  wicked  will,  and  that  therefore  they  feel 
hopeless.  And  I cannot  keep  from  wondering  why  men  should 
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smoke  as  they  do  ; and  thinking  over  this,  and  remembering 
how  terrible  it  has  been  to  me  to  come  down  to  stale  smoke,  I 
should  like  to  beg  Edwin  seriously  to  consider  whether  he  need 
indulge  in  this  habit  in  his  own  domicile,  and  whether  the  save 
of  his  after-dinner  cigar  would  not  conduce  to  his  happiness  as 
well  as  to  Angelina’s  comfort ; and  really  I have  small  heart  to 
describe  how  Edwin  can  have  a comfortable  corner  in  his 
dining-room  when  I feel  convinced  the  more  comfortable  he  is 
made  the  worse  eflect  it  will  have  on  everything  in  any  pretty 
room. 

I often  wonder  if  men  ever  reflect  on  what  their  smoke  costs 
them  : how  many  delightful  bocks,  pleasant  journeys,  jM'etty 
engravings  and  photographs,  and,  in  fact,  all  sorts  of  pleasant 
and  permanent  belongings,  fly  ott'  into  thin  air  by  means  of 
th(jse  pipes  and  cigars  that  really  seem  part  of  a man  at  present, 
and,  in  fact,  are  far  too  often  their  first  thoughts. 

I am  not  speaking  for  myself,  gentle  reader.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  smoke  is  absent  from  my  own  especial  domicile,  and  is 
reserved  for  my  atom  of  a conservatory,  should  an  occasional 
spoiled  friend  come  down  and  look  miserable  without  his  pipe 
or  cigarette  : for  cigars  I cannot  have  even  there ; but  I am 
writing  for  all  the  young  people  who  are  beginning  life,  and 
who  think  they  make  their  husbands  happy  by  giving  them 
carte  blanche  to  do  just  ‘ as  they  like  in  their  own  house.’ 

My  dear  girls,  you  cannot  make  a greater  mistake  with  your 
husbands,  and  later  on  with  your  sons,  than  to  wait  upon  them 
and  give  in  to  all  their  little  lazinesses  and  selfishnesses  at 
home.  It  may  sound  ridiculous,  but  it  is  a fact  that  old  coats 
and  slippers  in  the  home  circle  mean  manners  to  correspond  ; 
that  bad  manners  often  show  a bad  heart  ; and  that  a man  is 
far  more  likely  to  care  for  the  wife  who  exacts  the  small  atten- 
tions that  would  have  been  lavished  on  the  bride,  than  for  her 
who  opens  the  door  for  herself,  rings  tlie  bell  when  he  is  in  the 
room,  and  fetches  things  for  him  to  save  him  steps  that  ought 
to  be  taken  for  her,  and  not  by  her  ; and  that  boys  who  are 
allowed  to  bully  and  ‘ fag  ’ their  sisters  and  their  mother  are 
sure  to  make  the  selfish,  inconsiderate  husbands  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  nowadays. 

And  this  great  smoke  question  means  a great  deal  too.  It 
is  a selfish,  disagreeable  habit,  verily  ; and  I can  but  hope  that 
Edwin  will  think  of  this  when  in  his  pretty  dining-room,  and 
confine  himself  to  the  garden  or  conservatory  with  the  door 
shut,  even  if  he  does  not  seriously  consider  how  many  pleasures 
for  both  vanish  into  smoke  with  the  fumes  of  his  post-prandial 
cigar ; while  the  odours  in  which  he  condemns  Angelina  to 
begin  her  day  would  be  done  away  with,  and  cheerfulness  reign 
instead  of  dulness  and  a sense  of  nausea  that  are  most  trying  to 
anyone  who  does  not  like  cigars. 
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Hoping  that  these  words  may  have  due  effect,  we  will  con- 
template allowing  our  bridegroom  to  have  a comfortable  arm- 
chair in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  a big  desk  in  another. 
The  arm-chair,  of  course,  is  rather  a serious  item,  and  should 
really  be  made  for  the  person  who  intends  to  sit  in  it.  This 
naturally  means  an  expenditure  of  from  81.  to  10/-.,  according  to 
the  covering  ; so  this  may  be  done  without  until  Edwin  is  older, 
if  he  cannot  afford  it.  Now,  in  that  case,  I should  recommend 
his  buying  one  of  those  delightful  low  wicker-work  chairs,  which 
is  illustrated  on  page  8.3,  and  which  is  an  improved  shape  made 
by  Mr.  Smee.  No  douljt  the  shape  can  be  bought  unpainted 
and  upholstered  ; if  so,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  it  and  paint  it 
at  home  to  match  the  room,  with  Aspinall’s  lovely  and  invalu- 
able enamel  paints  : paints  that  have  a glaze  upon  them  and 
wear  beautifully,  and  can  be  applied  at  home  ; and  it  can  be 
cushioned  by  any  local  upholsterer,  or  even  by  Angelina  herself, 
if  she  be  clever  with  her  lingers.  The  best  material  for  covering 
these  chairs  is  undoubtedly  a strong  tapestiy  at  about  5s.  6cl.  a 
yard.  Colbourne  and  Graham  & Biddle  have  the  best-designed 
tapestries  for  the  money  in  London,  and  one  should  be  carefully 
chosen  to  harmonise  with  the  room  ; the  cushion  should  be  tied 
in  its  place,  or  sewn  in  its  place,  wdth  very  strong  tapes  or 
thread,  and  should  be  buttoned  down.  It  takes  two  and  a 
quarter  yards  double  width  material  ; or  four  and  a half  single 
width  to  make  a cushion  for  the  sides  and  seat,  and  the  seat 
cushion  should  be  finished  off  with  a frill  two  inches  wide.  The 
comfort  of  these  chairs  is  much  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  square  soft  cushion  to  fill  up  the  hollow  in  the  centre 
and  stuff  into  one’s  back.  These  can  be  easily  made  out  of 
paper  torn  up  and  rolled  into  strips  and  then  put  into  a piece  of 
twilled  cotton  for  a case,  and  a second  case  made  from  the 
material  saved  out  of  the  chair  covering  itself  ; or  small  down 
cushions  can  be  bought  at  Whiteley’s  in  Turkey- pattern  materials 
•which  can  be  hidden  in  a covering  like  the  chair,  as  suggested 
above,  and  recovered,  first  in  tick  and  then  in  the  soft  Siam 
silk  sold  by  Shoolbred  at  2s.  a yard  ; these  covers  should  be 
edged  with  a three-inch  frill,  and  should  button  on  and  off  as 
pillow-cases  do.  Then  the  outer  case  can  be  removed  in  a moment 
to  be  cleaned,  if  necessary.  The  pillows  should  be  three-quarters 
of  a yard  square  at  least,  and  sometimes  should  be  even  larger 
than  that.  Less  expensive  wncker  chairs  can  be  procured  from 
Colbourne,  and  wicker  chairs  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  can  be  had 
from  Heelas  & Sons,  of  Reading  ; but  tins  chair  of  Mr.  Smee’s 
is  the  best  I have  ever  seen,  and  by  far  the  most  comfort- 
able. 

If  you  have  a more  expensive  chair,  do  not  buy  one  with  a 
straight  back  ; comfortable  as  they  look,  they  are  no  use  in 
practice,  and  every  chair  should  be  rounded  for  comfort,  even 
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if  our  grandmothers  would  shake  their  heads  over  the  decadence 
of  a generation  that  requires  round  backs  to  their  chairs.  Then 
there  should  be  solid  square  arms  on  which  books  can  be  placed, 
if  we  like  to  put  one  down  for  a few  moments,  or  even  a cup  of 
tea  allowed  to  stand  there,  should  it  be  necessary.  Mi\  Sniee 
made  me  such  a chair  : it  was  81.  18s.  Gd. , I think  ; and  I would 
not  part  with  it  on  any  consideration.  It  is  covered  with  a very 
beautifully  designed  tapestry,  and  is  trimmed  with  a deep 
woollen  fringe,  knotted  and  headed  with  broad  gimp,  and  is 
simply  perfect ; but  he  took  an  immense  amount  of  trouble 


Fig.  14. 


about  it,  and  made  it  to  suit  me,  going  on  the  same  plan  as  that 
on  which  the  wicker  chairs  are  formed,  cnly  making  mine 
higher  from  the  ground,  the  lowness  of  the  wicker  chairs  being 
their  only  failing  ; and  even  this,  of  course,  is  no  failing  in  the 
eyes  of  a great  many  of  our  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

Edwin’s  desk  should  be  wide  and  .strong,  and  should  have 
good  deep  drawer’s.  This  can  be  bought  ready  made  for  about 
121. , but  I can  provide  a similarly  convenient  article  for  21. 15s.  ; 
that  is  to  say,  I can  provide  Edwin  with  ideas  on  the  subject 
that  any  small  carpenter  can  carry  out,  I have  had  for  years 
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a writing-table  made  by  our  own  carpenter  which  cost  me 
21.  5s.,  and  is  now  doing  honourable  service  as  a dressing-table 
in  a boy’s  room.  It  was  made  simply  in  deal,  had  three  very 
deep  drawers  on  each  side,  and  one  flat  long  drawer  at  the  top  ; 
and  the  top  was  covered  neatly  with  a piece  of  Japanese  leather 
paper,  which  was  quite  as  serviceable  as  good  leather.  I then 
had  it  nicely  painted  to  match  the  room,  added  brass  handles 
and  locks,  and  had  an  extremely  pretty  desk  or  dressing-table 
for  very  little  money.  It  is  now  painted  a very  beautiful  blue, 
Aspinall’s  electric- turquoise  blue,  and  is  most  useful ; deep 
drawers  in  a desk  or  dressing-table  meaning  comfort,  for  there 
is  nothing  more  uncomfortable  than  having  nowhere  to  put  one’s 
things.  Good  inkstands  are  not  yet  invented  ; the  best  one  I 
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know  of  cost  6d.  in  the  old  days  of  the  Baker  Street  Bazaar, 
and  is  a blue  and  white  Japanese  one  ; but  one  never  comes 
across  these  now,  and,  in  consequence,  the  really  good  inkstand 
of  the  future  is  yet  to  be  found.  I like  the  melon-shaped  ones  sold 
by  Vickery  at  183  Regent  Street,  but  these  are  expensive  ; and 
the  cheaper  an  inkstand  is  the  better  ; it  should  be  of  nothing 
but  china,  if  possible,  as  then  it  would  wash.  I advise  my 
readers,  whenever  they  come  across  a 6d.  Japanese  inkstand,  to 
buy  it,  for  the  supply  is  never  equal  to  the  demand.  Two 
should  be  bought,  one  for  red  and  one  for  black  (there  is  no  ink 
by  the  way,  like  Stephens’  blue-black  fluid  ; I cannot  write 
without  it,  and  always  take  it  with  me  wherever  I go)  ; a box 
for  string,  filled,  a post-card  case,  a letter-weigher,  and  a date- 
card  and  candlestick,  and  also  a ‘ Demon  sealing-wax  set  ’ from 
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Vickery’s,  the  completest  and  best  thing  which  I have  ever  seen, 
and  which  holds  lights,  sealing-wax,  and  seal,  and  a light-holder 
in  a small  and  compact  box  ; pens,  ink-eraser,  &c. , all  should 
find  places  on  the  desk  ; and  above  it,  or  on  one  side,  should 
hang  something  to  hold  letters  : a basket  at  4id.  does  beauti- 
fully ; beneath  it  should  be  a waste-paper  basket,  and  if 
Angelina  be  wise  she  will  have  a sack  in  a cupboard  from  some 
paper  works,  into  which  all  pieces  of  waste-paper  should  be  put. 
The  sack  soon  fills,  and  from  disposing  of  the  contents  there  are 
seven  shillings,  which  come  in  handily  for  plants,  or  flowers,  or 
any  of  the  many  trifles  that  seem  nothing  to  buy,  but  that  run 
away  somehow  with  so  very  much  money  : trifles  making  up 
life  after  all.  If  possible,  keep  a bunch  of  flowers  on  the  desk. 
1 am  never  without  one,  winter  or  summer,  and  there  is  ample 
room  on  the  desk  I describe  for  this  and  also  for  dictionaries, 
two  plants,  and  three  brass  pigs  taking  a walk,  which  I always 
use  as  a letter-weight. 

The  dining-room  desk  should  always  be  looked  after  by  the 
mistress  herself,  who  should  also  take  care  that  fresh  ink,  pens 
that  will  write,  a blotting-book,  and  Avaste-paper  basket  are  in 
every  room  in  the  house  that  is  used,  including  the  spare  bed- 
room. Seeing  to  this  often  saves  a good  deal  of  time  and 
temper  too  ; for  I knoAv  of  nothing  more  irritating  than  to 
have  to  Avrite  a note  in  a hurry  and  have  nothing  handy  to 
do  it  AA'ith.  If  it  can  be  afibrded  I advise  Edwin  to  purchase 
either  of  the  desks  illustrated  here.  They  are  from  Smee’s,  and 
are  of  the  most  satisfactory  designs  I have  ever  seen  any- 
Avhere. 

The  dining-room,  or,  indeed,  any  room,  Avould  not  be  com- 
plete Avithout  a few  Avords  on  the  subject  of  the  mantelpiece, 
Avhich  is  always  rather  a difficult  matter  to  arrange  ; for  one 
must  have  a clock  there,  and  that  means  expense,  unless  Ave  are 
content  with  a very  charming  specimen  Oetzmann,  of  the 
Hampstead  Road,  used  to  sell  for  25s.  I have  had  one  three, 
nay,  four,  years  in  my  drawing-room,  and  it  still  goes  excellently. 
It  is  blue,  and  in  a tall  slender  black  case.  It  is  called  the 
Chippendale  clock.  I dare  say  he  keeps  them  still.  Then 
there  should  be  candles  in  blue  and  Avhite  china  candlesticks, 
and  any  pretty  ornaments  Angelina  may  have,  and,  if  none  are 
given  her,  Avhy,  11.  judiciously  laid  out  at  Liberty’s,  or  in 
Frank  Giles’s  blue  delft  ware,  will  furnish  more  than  one 
mantelshelf  delightfully.  I could  make  my  readers  smile  over 
my  hunt  tAventy-three  years  ago  for  some  nice  candlesticks  if  I 
had  the  time,  and  could  contrast  my  difficulties  then  with  the 
embarras  de  Hchesses  now.  But  space  does  not  alloAV  of  these 
digressions.  Still,  whatever  else  is  done  Avithout,  let  us  be  sure 
to  have  a coiiple  of  AA’^ell-filled  spill-cases,  and  a matchbox  Avith 
matches  in  it  fixed  to  the  Avail ; though,  if  Ave  have  the  ordinary 
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marble  incubus  of  the  orthodox  suburban  residence  to  deal  with, 
we  shall  have  to  think  over  the  mantelj^iece  question  most 
seriously  ; for  this  is  indeed  a burning  question,  and  one  that 
w'ould  daunt  the  stoutest  heart  to  answer  satisfactorily,  and  I 
look  forward  hopefully  to  a time  when  builders  will  eschew  the 
expensive  and  ugly  marble  in  favour  of  wooden  mantelpieces, 
which  are,  to  my  mind,  all  they  ought  to  be. 

In  the  first  place,  a wooden  mantelpiece  continues,  as  it 
were,  the  scheme  of  decoration  of  the  room,  and,  without  being 
unduly  prominent,  makes  the  necessary  unobtrusive  frame  for 
the  fireplace  that  a staring  white  marble  erection  can  never  be. 
And,  in  the  second,  any  stain  from  smoke  can  be  washed  oflf  the 
painted  mantelpiece  ; while  a few  days’  carelessness,  a smoky 
chimney,  or  a housemaid’s  unclean  paws,  can  ruin  a marble 
mantelpiece  beyond  the  hope  of  redemption  ; therefore,  on  all 
accounts  I think  a wooden  one  is  to  be  preferred. 

Of  course,  some  people,  even  in  a small  house,  regard  the 
possession  of  the  marble  in  the  light  of  a patent  of  nobility  : it 
is  so  handsome  (odious  word),  so  genteel ; but  these  belong  to 
the  hopeless  class,  for  whom  little  or  nothing  can  be  done.  As 
an  illustration  of  what  I mean,  I may  tell  you  I once  was  asked 
by  one  of  these  individuals  to  come  down  to  her  country  house 
and  give  my  opinion  on  the  subject  of  some  wall-papers  she  was 
hesitating  between  ; and  when  I entered  her  drawing-room  ; 
where  my  lady  was  not,  but  was  heard  scouring  about  upstairs, 
hastily  changing  her  dress  to  be  fit  to  be  seen  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  ; I saw  just  such  a gorgeous  marble  erection, 
and,  in  a species  of  compromise  between  the  taste  of  the  day 
and  the  sense  of  proud  possession  given  by  the  marble ; there 
was  a valance  hung  round  the  edge  of  the  shelf,  supported,  or 
rather  tied  on,  with  tapes  ; so  that  the  fact  of  the  material  of 
which  the  shelf  was  made  was  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  visitor. 
I could  not  take  my  eyes  off  it,  and  on  learning  that  my  opinion 
was  asked  in  reference  to  the  room  in  which  I was,  I asked 
about  the  valance,  suggesting  how  ridiculous  it  looked  sus- 
pended, poor  thing,  in  mid-air,  and  hinting  that  a board  would 
give  it  a reason  for  its  existence  ; but  this  was  received  with  so 
much  surprise  that  I could  not  recognise  how  beautiful  the 
marble  was  ; that  1 got  out  of  the  room  as  soon  as  T could, 
knowing  that  any  advice  I could  give  would  be  utterly  thrown 
away  here.  In  a great  house  where  gorgeousness,  not  pret- 
tiness, reigns,  marble  is,  of  course,  more  in  place  than  it  is  with 
us ; but  I do  not  like  it  at  all  in  our  cold  native  land,  -where  our 
grey  skies  and  dark  atmosphere  cry  out  for  colour,  and  I would 
relegate  it  to  Italy,  where  it  contrasts  charmingly  with  the 
ardent  skies  and  glowing  air  inseparable  from  that  land  of  sun 
and  flowers.  I do  hope  some  builder,  who  is  intent  on  building 
houses  for  the  Edwins  and  Angelinas  of  the  day,  may  read  my 
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humble  words,  and,  turning  liis  back  on  the  marble,  may  i^ut 
up  in  the  ]>retty  residences  that  ai-e  now  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception  the  simple  wooden  mantelpiece  that  lends  itself  so 
kindly  to  decoi-ation,  and  does  not  assert  itself  like  the 
‘ handsomer  ’ one  does  in  a small  house  ; in  a manner  that  re- 
sembles a rich  relation  come  to  call,  and  reduce  the  poor  con- 
nection to  a sense  of  his  position  and  utter  lowliness. 

The  mantelpiece  of  wood  can  liave  one  or  two  little  shelves 
in  the  corners  under  the  shelf  itself ; here  can  be  placed  cups  or 
vases  for  flowers.  Then  comes  the  shelf  itself,  and  finally  the 
over-mantel.  In  one  of  my  rooms  whei’e  the  slate  mantelpiece 
was  hopeless,  1 covered  the  top  with  a plain  board,  painted 
turrpioise  blue,  the  colour  of  tlie  room.  This  was  edged  by  a gof- 
fered frill  of  cretonne,  similar  in  design  to  the  curtains,  about 
a foot  deep.  It  was  nailed  un  the  front  of  the  board,  and  the  nails 
hidden  by  a moulding,  also  painted  blue.  Over  this  I had  a 
glass  about  two  feet  wide  with  a bevelled  edge,  and  framed  in 
plain  deal,  painted  blue,  and  surmounted  by  a shelf  about  four 
inches  wide,  supported  by  two  small  blue  brackets.  Of  course 
the  frame  of  the  firei^lace  ought  to  be  blue  too,  and  it  was  a sore 
subject,  I can  tell  you,  that  it  was  not ; but  being  of  black  slate 
it  was  not  so  trying  as  it  might  be  ; not  so  trying,  for  example,  as 
another  room  would  have  been,  had  I not  boldly  painted  its 
odious  yellow  and  white  marble  mantelpiece  blue  to  match  my 
paint,  and  so  removed  an  eyesore  that  looked  like  nothing  so 
much  as  poached  eggs  very  badly  cooked  and  sent  to  table.  I 
did  go  through  the  farce  of  asking  my  good  and  indulgent  land- 
lord, who,  fortunately  for  me,  was  artistic,  and  gave  his  consent 
freely  ; but  1 am  afraid,  even  if  he  had  not,  I should  have 
painted  it  quite  as  boldly,  and  trusted  to  ‘ luck  ’ to  have  escaped 
any  fearful  penalty  when  my  lease  was  up,  and  I left  my  de- 
corations behind  me  for  someone  else  : decorations  that  included 
another  painted  mantelpiece,  this  time  a dull  grey  stone  thing, 
that  was  quite  lovely  in  a terra-cotta  coat  of  paint,  and  its  top 
covered,  as  I have  just  described  the  blue  covering;  with  a 
terra-cotta  painted  board,  and  a frill  of  blue  and  white  Mysore 
chintz. 

But  llie  perfect  manner  of  dealing  with  the  marble  incubus 
is  first  to  paint  it  and  then  to  put  on  the  simple  ‘gentlewoman ’ 
drapery  illustrated  on  p.  88  ; this  is  a simple  straight  piece 
of  material  about  twenty-four  inches  wider  and  twenty-four 
inches  longer  than  the  mantelpiece  itself  ; it  is  simply  trimmed 
round  the  front  and  sides  with  ball  fringe,  and  allowed  to  drape 
itself  ; the  corners  should  be  lined,  because  they  show  ; but  it 
requires  no  other  trimming  whatever. 

I am  always  being  reminded  of  how  much  a fireplace  is  in  a 
room  by  going  into  quite  charming  chambers  where  nothing  is 
wanting  save  and  excepting  a nice  arrangement  there.  The 
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whole  room  is  spoiled,  and  the  ugliness  there  contrasts  so  for- 
cibly with  the  rest  of  the  room  that  1 can  never  avoid  mentioning 
it,  and  begging  the  owner  to  call  at  Shufi'ery’s,  in  elbeck  Street, 
whose  cheap  wooden  mantelpieces  and  tiled  hearths  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  too  widely  known,  and  are  cheai)er  than  those  of  any 
other  firm  : though,  of  course,  a clever  draughtsman  can  make 
his  own  designs,  and  a wooden  mantelpiece  could  be  made  by  an 
ordinary  carpenter,  but  the  ‘stuff’ must  be  well  seasoned  and 
carefully  put  up,  so  as  to  have  no  risk  of  fire. 

As  a specimen  of  what  I mean,  I append  a sketch  of  an 
ideal  mantelpiece,  after  contemplating  which  I should  think 
no  one  would  continue  the  marble  monstrosity  for  a moment. 
This  is  Mr.  Smee’s  design  ; those  sold  by  Shutfery  are  perhaps 
rather  simpler. 


Fin  17. 


Always,  if  possible,  have  a tiled  hearth  and  a very  simple 
fender.  A gorgeous  fender  is  a mistake  ; if  a tiled  hearth  is 
provided,  all  one  requires  is  a black  frame  to  enclose  the  hearth, 
with  two  brass  knobs  just  to  brighten  it  up  ; then  get  some 
brass  fire-irons  and  two  standards  at  Shoolbred’s,  where  brass 
things  are  very  good  and  cheap,  and,  if  in  any  way  obtainable, 
see  your  grates  are  made  on  the  slow  combustion  principle. 
They  save  their  cost  in  coal  in  a very  short  time,  and  are  very 
pretty  and  simple.  I once  had  one  that  cost  a little  over  Al.  ; 
it  had  a simple  black  frame,  enclosing  some  pretty  blue  and 
white  tiles,  and  had  firebrick  sides  and  bottom,  and  was  as  low 
as  the  hearthstone.  The  fire  in  this  grate  kept  alight  from 
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about  11  A.M.  until  2 r.M.  in  the  coldest  winter  weather,  and 
I have  never  once  during  tliat  time  to  ring  for  coals.  Another 
ordinary  stove  during  the  same  hours  had  to  be  continually 
watched  and  x’eplenished,  and  while  the  blue  and  white  room 
was  always  hot,  the  other  room,  possessed  of  the  all-devouring 
prate,  was  never  even  warm,  and  sometimes  one  end  thereof 
was  hardly  above  freezing  jjoint.  I had  an  equally  good  grate 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  here  a fire  made  up  at  eight  burnt 
steadily  until  eleven  at  night,  and  often  was  quite  a gorgeous 
fire  at  bedtime.  I believe  these  grates  are  made  at  Norwich, 


but  Shuflery  sends  them  or  similar  grates  equally  satisfactory 
with  his  wooden  manteliiieces  ; which,  by  the  way,  are  supplied 
with  Doulton-ware  fenders  like  the  tiled  hearths.  These  save 
needless  trouble  to  the  servants,  as  they  only  require  dusting 
and  an  occasional  wash-over  to  be  always  clean  ; but  they  may 
often  chip,  and  although  they  look  and  are  delightfully  clean 
and  bright  when  new,  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  a really  nice 
brass  or  beaten  iron  and  copper  fender,  which  is  perhaps  the 
nicest  fender  of  all. 
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Wliile  we  are  on  the  subject  of  fires,  I can  tell  my  readers  of 
a comfortable  manner  to  keep  in  a fire  in  a bedroom  or  drawing- 
room,  when  a fire  is  wanted,  but  not  a ‘regular  blazer.’  To 
insure  thei’e  being  a fire,  line  the  bottom  and  front  of  the  grate 
with  a newspaper,  then  fill  it  up,  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  fire- 
place, with  quite  small  coal,  on  the  top  of  this  lay  an  ordinary 
tire,  with  nice  lumps  of  bright  coal,  wood,  &c.,  and  set  light  to 
it  ; this  fire  will  burn  downwards  steadily,  and  can  be  left  to 
take  care  of  itself  ; and  then,  when  the  room  is  required  for 
use,  all  that  is  wanted  is  a judicious  poke,  and  a pretty 
cheerful  blaze  rewards  you,  while  you  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  your  fire  is  in,  and  no  waste  of  fuel  to  any  appreciable 
extent  is  going  on,  should  the  room  not  be  in  occupation. 

Another  valuable  means  of  saving  the  fire  in  a room  in  which 
one  does  not  sit  is  afforded  by  the  briquette,  a thing  to  which  I 
have  only  just  been  introduced  : two  of  these  cost  Id.  each,  and, 
put  end  to  end  on  a good  fire,  will  keep  it  in  for  twenty-four 
hours  ; and  then  all  one  has  to  do  is  just  to  separate  the  glowing 
mass  carefully,  then  a bright  flame  springs  up,  and  we  have 
with  the  addition  of  a little  coal  and  wood  a bright  fire.  If  one 
does  not  sit  in  one’s  drawing-room,  one  of  these  briquettes  should 
be  put  on  after  breakfast,  another  after  luncheon,  and  then,  if 
they  are  broken  up,  there  will  be  a bright  fire  for  dinner,  more 
especially  if  we  add  a log  of  old  ship-wood,  sold  by  Whiteley  at 
8s.  a 100  ; this  would  make  the  cheerful  blaze  so  dear  to  our 
hearts,  and  yet  the  fire  for  all  day  need  not  cost  us  much  more 
than  6d.  Briquettes  should  not  be  burnt  in  the  room  we  are 
sitting  in,  though,  because  they  make  a dull  fire  ; but  they  are  in- 
valuable to  keep  a fire  in,  and  the  room  comfortable,  and  as  such 
cannot  be  too  warndy  recommended  in  cverj"  way.  It  is  always 
rather  difficidt,  I think,  to  know  what  to  do  with  our  fireplaces 
when  a fire  is  not  necessary,  thoirgh,  in  my  own  case,  an  open 
Jai^anese  umbrella  suffices,  because  the  temperature  in  England 
changes  so  quickly  and  so  often  that  I scarcely  can  feel  fires  are 
an  impossibility  ; but  quite  a pretty  change  in  the  room  can  be 
made  by  i^lacing  the  sofa  or  the  grand  jjiano  straight  across  the 
fireplace,  of  course  removing  fender,  Ac.,  and  so  making  it 
appear  as  if  it  had  vanished  ; while  another  nice  effect  is  made 
witli  putting  a fender  made  of  virgin  cox'k  instead  of  the  ordinary 
one,  and  filling  up  the  grate  with  great  ferns  and  flowering  plants 
or  cut  flowers,  fi-equently  changed,  for  nothing  save  the  ubi- 
quitous aspidistra  lives  comfortably  in  this  lowly  and  draughty 
situation.  The  cork  fender  should  be  filled  with  moss,  and  then 
jam-pots  sunk  in  it  full  of  water ; in  these  arrange  your  flowers ; 
jmt  a hand-basin  in  the  gi’ate  itself,  and  bend  large  leaves  of 
the  Filix  mas.  fern  over  the  edges  ; these  completely  cover  the 
bars  of  the  grate  ; then  large  peonies  can  be  arranged  in  the 
basin,  and  the  whole  looks  like  a bank  of  flowers.  This  can  only 
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be  managed  in  a counfcry  room,  where  flowers  are  plentiful ; but 
not  a bad  fire-screen  is  made  from  a wire  frame  with  a deep 
flower  trough  in  front ; real  ivy  should  be  trained  all  over  the 
frame,  and  then  flowers  and  ferns  can  be  arranged  in  the  trough 
at  a small  cost.  Let  this,  however,  be  done  only  in  one  room  in 
the  house.  Never  jiut  it  out  of  your  power  to  have  a tire  when- 
ever you  feel  cold.  No  one  knows  how  much  illness  is  sav^ed  by 
this  small  precaution. 

One  or  two  things  must  also  be  remembered  before  we  leave 
the  dining-room  altogether.  Footstools  must  be  provided  : 
many  people,  I myself  for  one,  are  miserable  without  them  : 
and  by  the  side  of  the  grate  should  hang  a brass  brush  to  keep 
the  hearth  tidy  ; a pair  of  bellows  to  coax  a lazy  fire  ; and  a fan 
to  screen  anyone  who  should  dislike  the  blaze  in  their  eyes  ; 
and  the  wall-paper  will  last  all  the  longer  if  a Japanese  paper 
fan  is  nailed  in  such  a manner  that  the  bristles  of  the  brush 
rest  on  it  and  not  on  the  wall ; just  as  the  carpet  will  last 
longer  if  the  coal-scuttle  stands  on  its  own  small  linoleum  mat, 
which  can  be  painted  any  colour  with  Aspinall’s  paint,  and  will 
always  wash  clean,  cheerfully  every  day.  The  coal-scuttle  itself 
can  be  in  beaten  iron  and  copper  from  Bartholomew  & Fletcher, 
and  costs  about  18s.  (id.  To  be  a success  in  a small  house 
the  dining-room  should  have  a table,  about  eight  chairs,  a 
window  seat,  a clock,  a good  arm-chair,  a writing  chair,  a desk, 
and  a carving  table  ; and  above  all  it  must  not  be  lighted  by  gas  ; 
a good  hanging  lamp  should  be  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling,  and  this  should  be  one  of  Benson’s,  foi'  no  one  else  can 
make  lamps  as  he  can  ; and,  above  all,  it  must  be  kept  most 
scrupulously  clean,  every  crumb  must  be  removed  after  every 
meal;  and  all  the  windows  should  be  opened  for  at  least  half  an 
hour.  In  small  establishments  the  dining-room  is  in  the  charge 
of  the  cook  ; in  medium-sized  ones  in  the  care  of  the  parlour- 
maid ; and  in  large  ones  in  that  of  the  housemaids,  the  upper 
housemaid  being  responsible  for  it  entirely  ; while  the  man- 
servant is  responsible  for  the  fires,  once  the  grate  is  cleaned 
and  the  fires  lighted,  and  he  also  oj^ens  and  closes  the  shutters 
and  sees  to  the  lamp  ; but  at  present  Angelina  need  only 
trouble  herself  about  the  duties  of  these  twm  maids  she  will 
begin  with,  if  in  this  case  the  dining-room  is  under  the  care  of 
the  cook. 

By  the  way,  a dining-room  cannot  be  furnished  decently 
under  15i.,  while  of  course  it  may  cost  as  much  more  as  wc  like 
to  spend  upon  it. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  MORXING-ROOM 

Even  in  a small  house  I very  strongly  advise  the  third  room  to 
be  set  aside  emphatically  for  the  mistress’s  own  room — sacred 
to  her  own  pursuits,  and  far  too  sacred  to  be  smoked  in  on  any 
occasion  whatever.  And  this  room  can  hai'dly  be  made  too 
pretty  in  my  eyes,  for  undoubtedly  here  will  be  struck  the  key- 
note of  the  house,  for  the  chamber  set  aside  for  the  mistress  of 
the  house  is  unconsciously  a great  revealer  of  secrets.  Is  she 
dreamy,  lazy,  and  untidy  1 her  room  tells  of  her.  Is  she  care- 
ful, neat,  energetic  ? her  room  brightens  up  and  bears  witness 
to  her  own  character.  Does  she  write  ? there  are  her  pens,  and 
her  dii-ty  little  inkstand,  looking  like  business  ; or  work,  or 
paint  ? Well,  ask  the  room  sacred  to  her  use  ; it  will  tell  you 
of  her  much  better  than  I can,  and  if  she  be  only  an  honest 
English  girl,  anxious  to  rule  her  house  Avell,  and  to  really  make 
a ‘home,’  her  room  will  disclose  all  this,  and  will  be  always 
ready  for  her,  and  for  anyone  else  who  will  come  to  her  there 
for  the  help,  pleasui'e,  or  counsel  she  in  her  turn  will  be  so 
happy  to  give  once  she  has  bought  her  own  little  experience. 

Or  should  it  happen  that  Angelina  has  no  pronounced  tastes, 
and  does  not  intend  to  plunge  head-first  among  the  bread- 
winners w'ith  pen  or  pencil,  she  will  have  all  the  easier  task  in 
arranging  her  tiny  room.  And  I hope  sincerely,  for  her  own 
sake,  that  she  has  no  ambition  in  that  line  : the  profession 
of  wife  and  mother  being  c[uite  as  much  as  any  one  woman  can 
manage  satisfactorily,  and  should  she  attempt  to  add  another 
one  to  it,  it  can  only  end  in  great  and  unmitigated  grief.  And 
here  let  me  pause  for  a moment  to  impress  upon  any  young 
married  woman  how  important  it  is  that  she  should  take  every 
possible  care  of  her  own  health  ; she  need  not  worry  about  her- 
self, but  she  must  recognise  the  fact  that  the  female  frame  is 
only  capable  of  a certain  amount  of  work  or  pleasure  : and  that, 
if  these  limits  are  overstepped,  she  lays  up  for  herself  miseries 
that  will  darken  the  wdiole  of  her  after-life.  If  our  bride  has 
her  own  sitting-room,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  household,  and 
entirely  to  herself,  she  can  be  to  a certain  extent  her  own 
mistress  ; and  still  later  on  she  will  have  a harbour  of  refuge, 
into  which  she  can  retire,  sure  of  being  by  herself  and  away  for 
the  time  from  the  hundred  and  one  worries  in  separable  from  her 
position  of  the  mistress,  and  head  of  what  may  be  in  time  a large 
establishment.  A great  friend  of  mine,  and  a very  wise  woman, 
said  the  other  day : ‘ I am  quite  sure  a great  deal  of  family  friction 
would  be  saved,  if  materfamilias  was  always  by  herself  for  a 
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few  hours  during  the  day  : as  it  is,  once  the  daugliters  are  grown 
up,  she  is  always  in  evidence,  always  in  company,  and  is  never 
allowed  to  be  by  herself.’  I know  I should  die  at  once  if  I 
could  never  bo  alone,  and  remembering  my  friend’s  words  of 
wisdom,  I counsel  any  bride  to  secure  her  own  nest,  and  so  form 
habits  which,  once  made,  will  be  of  infinite  service  to  her  all 
through  her  life.  Of  course  her  door  must  never  bo  closed 
either  on  husband  or  bairns,  but  botli  must  recognise  that  it  in 
her  castle,  her  refuge,  and  that  none  can  come  there  unless  in- 
vited to  do  so,  and  no  one  made  at  home  there  unless  for  a com- 
paratively short  space  of  time.  In  most  houses  nowadays 
there  is  some  third  room  which  can  be  taken  for  our  own.  It 
may  be  a squai’e  place,  with  the  ordinary  recesses,  one  each  side 
of  the  fireplace,  if  so  fit  up  both  of  these  recesses,  as  illus- 
trated ; any  carpenter  can  make  these  shelves,  which  cost  very 
little,  and  can  be  painted  to  match  the  rest  of  the  paint ; and  the 
lower  part,  hidden  by  a curtain  of  velveteen  for  choice;  makes  a 
most  admirable  cupboard,  and  can  be  used  for  loose  papers,  or 
the  thousand  and  one  little  possessions  which  it  is  impossible  to 
do  without,  and  which  look  so  untidy  if  left  about.  The  week’s 
newspapers  or  the  month’s  magazines  could  repose  there,  as 
could  work,  and  then  there  would  be  no  need  to  buy  an  expen- 
sive cabinet,  though  if  one  can  be  afibrded  it  is  very  nice.  One  can 
stow  away  any  amount  of  rubbish,  albeit  I advise  no  accumu- 
lations, no  hoarding  of  any  kind  ; give  away  anything  which  can 
be  useful,  and  rubbish  too  can  always  find  a home  with  the  good 
sisters  at  Kilburn.  The  arranging  and  putting  to  rights  of 
Angelina’s  own  room  will  help  to  pass  those  long  hours  which 
appear  so  interminable  when,  the  honeymoon  over,  the  husband 
returns  to  his  work,  and  the  young  wife  scarcely  knows  at  first 
how  to  occupy  herself.  She  will  miss  the  busy  life  at  home, 
and  she  may  at  first  grieve  for  her  own  people  ; but  she  must  be 
brave,  and  set  to  work  to  rule  and  regulate  and  help  her  house- 
hold ; and  she  must  put  her  house  in  order  and  arrange  all  her 
wedding  presents,  and  collect  round  her,  in  tliis  lier  own  room, 
as  many  reminiscences  as  slie  can  procure  of  lier  old  luuue.  If 
she  have  a prudent,  loving  mother,  I think  many  a little  impru- 
dence may  be  avoided,  if  a photograijh  of  the  dear  face  is  always 
looking  down  upon  her ; and  if  she  have  an  honoured  father, 
his  precepts  will  be  recalled  in  a similar  manner,  and  insensibly 
she  will  be  helped  on  her  way,  as  she  was  in  her  girlhood,  by 
the  loving  counsel  she  can  never  be  too  old  to  require,  live  as 
long  as  ever  she  may. 

In  any  case  our  bride  should  have  a writing  table  devoted 
entirely  to  her  owm  use.  She  will  have  to  answer  invitations, 
and  if  she  is  away  from  her  gii-lhood’s  home,  she  must  cultivate 
the  ax’t  of  letter- writing,  and  must  never  lose  her  interest  in  aU 
that  was  once  hers.  Her  home  is  the  same  as  her  girlhood’s 
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home,  and  if  it  have  been  wisely  ruled,  the  more  she  moulds  her 
own  on  the  same  lines,  the  better  for  her.  There  are  a great 
many  charming  desks  made  nowadays,  and  perhaps  the  bureau- 
desk  sold  by  Hewetson  is  as  good  as  any  ; but  if  more  room  is 
required,  she  can  copy  Edwin’s  writing  table,  and  she  will  find 
it  a great  comfort  to  her,  for  the  deep  drawers  will  hold  paper, 
envelopes,  and  the  tliousand  and  one  things  she  should  never  be 
vdthout ; such  as  string,  untied,  not  cut  olf  parcels,  and  neatly 
rolled  up  in  lengths,  half-sheets  of  letters  to  be  used  for  notes 
to  familiar  friends  or  for  tradesmen’s  orders,  paid  bills  : no 
ttnpaid  ones,  please  : and  brown  papers,  also  saved  from  parcels, 
elastic  bands,  and  answered  and  unanswered  letters  ; which,  if 
important  or  private,  should  never  be  left  on  a desk  in  a letter 
rack,  for  ‘ maidens  ’ are  but  mortals,  and  an  open  epistle  is  too 
tempting  a thing  for  most  servants  to  leave  untouched  and  un- 
read. Be  sure  and  have  a wastepaper  basket,  and  somewhere 
in  a cupboard  the  sack  I mentioned  before,  in  which  to  put  the 
contents  of  the  basket  at  once,  as  soon  as  it  is  full ; and  do  not 
keep  any  letters  about  in  your  possession  once  they  are  replied 
to,  especially  if  they  arc  chatty  letters  about  people  and  their 
sayings  and  doings,  but  destroy  them  at  once.  They  are  safe  in 
the  wastepaper  bag  ; but  a letter  is  like  a ghost,  and  turns  up 
when  least  expected,  often  working  irreparable  mischief  ; in  fact, 
in  these  days  of  penny  postage,  a letter  is  only  written  for  the 
moment,  and  should  be  put  beyond  the  power  of  doing  harm  by 
any  honourable  person  the  moment  it  has  answered  its  purpose. 
Remember  how  often  one’s  opinion  changes.  One  makes  friends 
or  quarrels  with  an  acquaintance,  and  writes  to  one’s  intimates 
about  these  tiny  circumstances,  and  no  harm  is  done  if  the 
letter  be  immediately  destroyed,  besides  which  there  is  always 
the  chance  that  death  may  pounce  upon  one,  and  leave  one’s 
hoards  defenceless,  and  our  friend’s  confidences  at  the  mercy  of 
our  successors.  Who  re-reads  old  letters  ? Life  is  too  rapid 
now  for  this.  Once  answered,  tear  up  these  amusing,  com- 
promising epistles,  and  beg  your  correspondents  to  do  the  same, 
and  then  not  very  much  harm  will  be  done  by  them  after  all. 

In  Angelina’s  room  there  should  ahvays  be  some  sort  of  a 
sofa.  Wallace  has  beautiful  deep  Chesterfield  sofas,  I think  for 
81.  8s.  ; these  can  be  covered  with  serge,  or  else  velveteen  or 
corduroy  velvet,  in  a good  sage-green  colour  or  peacock  blue, 
and  finished  at  either  end  with  a square  pillow  or  cushion 
covered  with  Siam  silk  and  frilled  ; the  velveteen  is  2s.  6d.  a 
yard,  and  w'ears  beautifully  ; it  is  preserved  too,  when  not  in 
use,  by  throwing  over  it  a large  cover  made  of  either  guipure 
and  muslin,  costing  30s.,  though  this  is  not  necessary.  The  biw 
pillows  so  fashionable  nowadays  should  be  heaped  on  the  sof^ 
and  when  possible  our  bride  should  take  rest  on  the  sofa,  should 
she  be  in  the  least  fatigued.  Personally  I prefer  a cushioned 
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deck-chair  luyself,  one  does  not  feel  so  hopelessly  lazy  on  this 
as  one  does  on  the  sofa,  and  of  course  one  can  go  on  much  more 
comfortably  with  one’s  work  or  reading  on  such  a chair  than  one 
can  on  the  sofa.  At  the  same  time  some  such  resting  place 
must  be  provided,  for  at  times  in  one’s  life  rest  is  not  a luxury, 
it  is  a ])ositive  necessity,  and  if  the  sofa  be  in  Angelina’s  ow'n 
room,  she  will  use  it  when  she  would  think  twice  before  going 
solemnly  into  the  drawing-room,  where  she  may  be  disturbed 
by  visitors,  or  be,  perhaps,  fireless,  to  take  the  repose  she  may 
possibly  have  been  ordered. 

There  should  be  two  firm  little  tables,  or  even  three,  accord- 
ing to  space.  The  floor  should  be  stained  about  two  feet  all  the 
way  round,  and  the  square  of  carpet  should  be  as  pretty  as  pos- 
sible. Flowers  and  pot-ferns  should  be  as  much  used  as  the 
money  will  permit,  as  nothing  nrakes  a room  look  so  nice. . The 
curtains  should  be  cretonne  and  muslin  underneath,  arranged 
as  I shall  describe  in  the  chapter  set  apart  for  curtains.  There 
should  be  a w'ork-table,  a stand  for  newspapers  with  a paper- 
knife  attached  : one  buys  ideal  newspaper  stands,  paper  knife, 
and  all  complete,  of  Mrs.  McClelland,  27  Bristol  Gardens,  Maida 
Hill,  W.  ; and  plenty  of  books  and  magazines,  obtainable  from  a 
library;  or  by  judicious  exchanges  among  friends  or  acquaint- 
ances made  by  advertising  ; for  it  is  astonishing  how  many  papers 
can  be  seen  by  a clever  person,  who  can  manage  to  exchange 
the  one  or  two  she  takes  in  for  one  or  two  more,  that  in  their 
turn  go  on  again  in  exchange  for  others  ; and  this  is  neither 
extravagance  nor  waste  of  time,  for  every  one  should  be  as  well 
read  in  the  events  of  the  day  as  most  people  are  in  the  events 
of  bygone  years  ; for  one’s  own  times  are,  I think,  quite  as 
amusing  and  far  more  instructive  than  even  the  events  of  those 
days  when  there  were  no  newspaptrs  and  nothing  very  much 
happened. 

Let  me  beg  of  you  all  to  remember  two  things  : one  is,  that 
on  no  account  is  this  little  room  to  have  gas,  or  to  be  smoked  in 
under  any  pretext  whatever,  and  that  here  all  must  be  to  hand 
that  Angelina  is  likely  to  want  ; she  must  have  her  own  duster, 
lier  sticking-plaster,  her  little  remedies  for  tiny  hurts,  her 
cotton,  needles,  thimble,  her  string,  her  stamps,  her  pins,  her 
gum,  her  glue  ; and  she  must  be  able  to  put  her  hand  on  brandy, 
the  one  spirit  tliat  I would  allow  inside  the  house  ; and  which  is 
a most  invaluable  necessary  medicine  ; and  if  she  be  wise  and 
her  servants  are  tired,  she  will  be  able  to  give  a sister  cr  very 
intimate  friend  her  cup  of  afternoon  tea  without  ringing,  should 
they  come  in  on  .a  busy  day  and  require  refreshment,  when  it 
would  be  unkind  to  take  Jane  ofif  her  work  to  provide  it.  No 
lady  was  ever  the  worse  for  making  her  own  tea,  or  even  washing 
her  own  teacups,  and  a little  thought  for  Jane  will  insure  Jane 
thinking  of  and  for  you,  in  a time  when  you  may  be  very  de- 
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pendent  on  her  for  this  care  and  thought.  This  can  be  managed 
quite  easily  if  we  have  always  standing  on  one  of  Godfrey 
Giles’  admirable  little  urn  tables  the  copper  tea-set  made  by 
W.  A.  S.  Benson,  standing  on  its  own  tray  of  copper  ; the  tea- 
kettle can  be  filled  in  a minute,  and  no  trouble  is  given  the 
maid,  who  may  be  frightfully  busy.  If  the  new  Viennese  cups 
are  used,  these  can  always  be  in  evidence  ; they  resemble  old 
Dresden,  and,  in  consequence,  are  as  useful  as  they  are  pretty 
and  nice.  If  only  ordinary  tea-cups  are  used,  they  can  be 
placed  behind  the  curtain  either  in  the  recess,  or  in  a bookcase 
similar  to  fig.  20,  for  of  course  there  must  be  bookcases  every- 
where and  books  in  them  ; while  the  best  bookcases  are 
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undoubtedly  the  revolving  American  bookcases,  first  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Triibner,  the  well-known  publishers,  of  Ludgate 
Hill  ; for  they  hold  a great  many  volumes,  take  up  small  room, 
and  on  the  top  of  them  china  can  also  be  placed  ; still,  they  are 
expensive,  a good-sized  one  costing  bl.  5s.,  and  so  I recommend 
the  long  jilain  oak  bookcases  illusti-ated,  for  they  hold  a vast 
(piantity  of  literature,  and  only  cost  the  comparatively  small 
sum  of  1/.  18.S.  Gd.  This  bookcase  is  about  eight  or  nine  feet 
long,  and  consists  of  two  rows  of  shelves,  each  wide  enough  to 
hold  books  the  size  of  a bound  volume  of  ‘ Good  Words.’  The 
top  of  the  last  shelf  lias  a narrow  battlement  of  oak  just  cut  out 
in  scallops  to  relieve  the  plainness,  and  to  serve  as  a rail  to  sup- 
port the  china  that  stands  on  the  top  of  the  bookcase  ; and  the 
shelves  are  all  edged  with  a two-inch  frill  of  velveteen  or 
cretonne  to  harmonise  wdth  the  rest  of  the  room.  The  shelves 
are  divided  into  three  parts,  and  the  centre  part  looks  very  well 
with  a velveteen  curtain  over  it,  nailed  to  the  top  shelf,  and 
hanging  in  a straight  line  from  top  to  bottom.  Behind  this 
curtain  can  be  placed  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  things,  from 
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paper-backed  shilling  books,  that  are  not  in  the  least  bit  decora- 
tive, to  string  or  gum,  or  the  cups  and  saucers  spoken  of  above, 
if  we  have  no  other  place  to  use  as  a cupboard  in  the  room. 
The  shelves  are  hung  on  the  wall,  just  resting  on  the  dado  rail, 
and  are  supported  with  nails  driven  into  the  wall  and  by  the 
d.ado  rail  itself.  On  the  top  the  big  blue  jugs  and  coarse  red 
pottery  Rebecca  jars  sold  by  Mr.  Elliot,  in  the  Queen’s  Road, 
Bayswater,  should  be  placed,  as  then  the  bookcase  is  not  only 
useful  but  remarkably  ornamental. 

To  supplement  the  ordinary  lack  of  cupboard  room,  it  is 
occasionally  better  to  have  one  or  two  low  square  black  cup- 
boards about.  Against  the  wall,  where  a table  may  be  put 
sometimes,  they  look  very  nice,  and  are  of  incalculable  use. 
They  cost  very  little,  and  if  the  panels  are  filled  in,  either  with 
Japanese  paper  or  imitation  tapestry,  and  the  top  covered  with 
a cloth  and  used  for  books,  plants,  or  pieces  of  china,  scarcely 
anyone  would  see  they  were  cupboards,  and  so  you  have  a 
useful  piece  of  furniture  doing  double  duty,  as  cupboard  and 
table,  for  the  expense  of  one.  I have  in  oiie  corner  of  my 
especial  room  a most  beautiful  cabinet  which  holds  all  my  odds 
and  ends  comfortably,  and  is  such  a success  that  I cannot  help 
describing  it  here,  although  Angelina  may  not  of  course  care  to 
go  to  the  expense,  but  it  is  so  jmetty  and  withal  so  inexpensive, 
as  compared  to  the  usual  run  of  cabinets,  that  I think  I may 
venture  to  recommend  it  to  her.  It  fits  into  one  corner,  and  is 
of  deal,  painted  sparrow’s-egg-blue  to  match  the  room.  It 
stands  about  five  feet  eight.  The  under  part  is  a cupboard. 
Then  come  three  deep  drawers,  flanked  by  two  little  shelves  : 
two  each  side  of  the  drawers.  The  top  shelf  is  hidden  by  a 
small  curtain  of  old-gold  coloured  velveteen,  and  in  the  under 
shelf  stands  a blue  pot  that  cost  sixpence.  There  is  a flat  shelf 
forming  the  top  of  the  cabinet  with  china  on,  and  at  the  back, 
which  goi's  into  an  angle  to  fit  the  comer,  is  another  shelf  about 
three  inches  wide  on  which  more  china  stands.  The  drawers 
and  cuisboard  have  brass  handles  and  locks,  and  the  whole 
thing  complete,  made  to  order  and  measure  by  Mr.  Smee,  cost 
me  81.  8s.,  and  I often  look  at  it  and  wonder  how  I existed,  or 
where  I jiut  all  my  papers  and  things  generally,  before  I saved 
up  money  enough  to  buy  it  for  myself.  The  chairs  here  can  bo 
all  the  deep,  low,  basket-work  chairs,  and  these  need  not  cost 
much  ; but  these  chairs  must  be  bought  with  great  care  and  cir- 
cumspection ; they  are  all  such  ditl'crent  shapes,  and  should 
never  be  purchased  in  a liui-ry  : that  fatal  hurry  that  is  at  the 
bottom  of  so  much  waste  and  extravagance  in  the  world  ; for, 
remember  this,  a thing  obtained  quickly  and  hastily  seldom  is 
the  thing  one  really  requires,  and  then  a double  outlay  is  neces- 
sary, or  else  perpetual  discomfort  is  our  ])ortion,  just  because 
we  were  not  judicious  enough  in  our  behaviour  to  take  enough 
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time  over  our  piircliases  ; and  nowhere  is  linrrymoro  fatal  than 
in  choosing  one’s  chairs.  You  young  people  are  apt  to  think 
only  for  the  day,  and  do  not  care  to  remember  that  a time  will 
come  when  logs  and  backs  will  ache  ; but  I know  this,  and  this 
is  why  1 want  yoii  to  bo  quite  sure  that  you  do  not  get  the 
basket-chairs  that  go  back  too  far,  or  are  too  low,  or  too  high, 
but  that  the  medium  chairs  are  chosen,  in  which  you  can  rest 
thoroughly  when  they  are  cushioned  ; and  furthermore  supplied 
with  an  extra  cushion  to  fill  up  the  gap  in  the  back,  and  that 
are  not  high  enough  to  require  a footstool,  but  yet  are  not  low 
enough  to  send  one’s  feet  to  sleep,  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  leave  no  room  for  the  length  of  limb  possessed  by 
the  unfortunate  person  who  sinks  into  their  comfortable-looking 
depths  to  rest,  and  cannot  understand  why  he  is  so  very  uncom- 
fortable when  he  has  been  there  so  short  a time.  Cretonne 
makes  pretty  covers  for  the  cushions,  which  should  be  stuflfed 
with  wool  and  a little  flock  ; all  wool  Avould  make  these  cusliions 
too  expensive,  but  cretonne  is  not  heavy  enough  for  a man’s 
wear,  and  either  tapestry  or  woollen  brocade  or  serge  shoidd  be 
used  for  cushions  for  Edwin’s  accommodation,  and  indeed,  as  a 
rule,  I do  not  recommend  cretonne  ; corduroy  velveteen 
stamped  in  a pattern  is  much  the  best  material  to  be  used.  If 
a sofa  be  aflforded,  three  of  these  chairs,  or  four  at  the  outside, 
will  amply  furnish  the  little  mom;  ami  all  .should  bo  supple- 
mented with  the  big  square  frilled  pillows  which  have  just  taken 
the  place  of  antimacassars,  which  are  never  seen  now  anywhere, 
much  to  the  joy  of  the  male  sex,  Avho  always  loathed  them  ; 
but  much  to  my  sorrow.  I always  liked  the  neat  appearance 
given  to  a room  in  which  they  were  used,  and  they  most  un- 
doubtedly saved  one’s  chairs  from  a great  deal  of  hard  wear  and 
tear  against  men’s  very  grimy  black  coats ; however,  they  are 
(|uite  departed  now,  and  it  is  no  good  moaning  over  them.  At 
the  same  time  1 may  mention  that  Liberty  keeps  the  dear  old 
Turkish  embroidered  ones  still,  and  I know  some  day  quite  well 
that  I shall  go  and  lay  in  another  store. 

If  other  chairs  are  required,  higher  and  sriuarer,  although  I 
cannot  think  they  are  necessary  mpelf  in  this  small  room,  those 
painted  blue,  red  or  black,  and  with  cane  seats,  costing  about 
12s. , are  the  best.  The  cane  seat  should  be  jn-ovided  with  a 
square  cushion,  covered  in  any  odd  pieces  of  damask  or  cre- 
tonne, and  trimmed  with  a frill,  and  tied  to  the  chair  by  four 
pairs  of  stout  black  tape  strings,  so  that  the  cushion  cannot  slip 
about,  as  it  otherwise  would.  These  chairs  would  also  do  for 
the  extra  chairs  in  the  drawing-room,  if  even  the  rush-seated 
Beaconsfield  chairs  at  3s.  (id.  each  are  not  pronounced  quite 
good  enough. 

A very  good,  useful  table,  called  the  Queen  Anne  table,  can 
be  obtained  from  Shoolbred  for  about  25s.  It  is  sipiarc,  with 
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square  legs,  and  has  two  useful  shelves,  and  the  Avhole  is  covered 
in  art-coloured  velveteens.  1 have  had  one  in  very  hard  wear 
for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  the  day  when 
I bought  it.  1 had  some  charming  square  stools  made  on  the 
same  plan  for  7s.  Od.  each,  to  hold  lai’ge  blue  and  yellow  pots 
purchased  at  Whiteley’s  for  2s.  11(/.  eacli,  and  filled  with  palms, 
and  these  standing  about  in  odd  coimers  or  in  the  centre  of  a 
bow  window  add  very  much  to  the  appearance  of  any  room,  for 
nothing  gives  so  Oriental  or  artistic  an  appearance  as  plenty  of 
plants,  ferns,  and  palms  : and  these  need  not  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  anyone  who  cares  for  pretty  things,  because  with  care 
they  last  and  floui-ish  for  years  ; while  cut  flowers  and  flowering 
plants  are  out  of  the  reach  of  any  of  those  for  whom  1 am 
especially  writing  this  book  ; that  is  to  savj  unless  they  keep 
their  eyes  very  wide  open,  and  utilise  every  morsel  they  can  beg, 
or  pick  from  the  hedges  and  fields,  which  even  in  the  suburbs 
are  not  swept  quite  clear  of  daisies,  grasses,  and  even  occasion- 
ally primroses  and  anemones. 

Footstools  must  be  sine  qua  non  in  each  room,  and  more 
than  one  or  two  should,  if  possible,  be  provided.  The  square 
Oriental-looking  ones,  at  4s.  Cd. , purchasable  at  Shoolbred’s, 
are  very  nice,  but  big,  square,  old-fashioned  ones,  made  by  the 
carpenter,  or,  better  still,  by  Edwin,  are  the  best  of  all  ; they 
do  not  run  away  from  you  when  you  put  your  feet  on  them,  and 
their  wear  is  everlasting.  They  are  square  frames  of  wood, 
rather  heavy,  and  stufled  a little  with  flock  on  the  top,  and 
covered  with  a good  stout  woollen  tapestry  ; they  are  (juite  half 
a yard  across  each  way,  and  serve  for  two  people  if  necessary. 
Then  there  arc  the  ordinary  round  hassocks  for  l.s.  (kL,  covered 
in  odds  and  ends  of  old  carpets.  These  are  soon  made  artistic 
by  covering  them  over  the  carpet  with  artistic  serges  embroidered 
in  crewels  ; white  narcissus,  or  oranges  and  the  blossoms  looking 
very  nice  indeed  on  a terra-cotta  serge  ; and  jxdlow  daisies  or 
pomegranates  on  a peacock-blue  serge  being  also  quite  charming 
to  behold.  Brackets  are  very  usorul  for  corners,  and  I especially 
recommend  the  bamboo  brackets  t(j  be  bought  at  Liberty’s. 
They  are  so  cheap  and  light-looking,  and  hold  odds  and  ends  of 
china  so  nicely,  and  if  many  pictures  or  photographs  do  not 
adorn  Angelina’s  walls,  quite  a grand  efl'ect  can  be  obtained  by 
making  a bracket  the  centre  of  a scheme  of  decoration,  elaborated 
from  Japanese  fans  that  can  surround  the  bracket  like  a halo, 
sending  out  branches  or  beams  of  colour  from  such  a centre  in 
all  directions,  in  a manner  invaluable  to  those  who  have  no 
other  means  of  decorating  their  walls. 

Were  I Angelina,  I should  sit  here  in  this  tiny  room,  and  do 
my  work  here  all  the  morning,  having  every  meal  in  the  dining- 
room, and  resolutely  spending  my  evenings  in  the  drawing-room. 
There  is,  of  couree,  rather  more  firing  reipiired,  but  not  more 
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tliau  is  necessary  to  warm  the  house  tlioroughly,  and  this  will 
save  in  health  and  spirits  far  more  than  the  mere  coal  costs. 
Quite  a different  current  to  one’s  thoughts  is  given  by  a change 
of  room,  and  a really  dull  feeling  often  disappears  when  one’s 
surroundings  are  changed,  and  one  goes  into  a fresh  pure  atmo- 
sphere ; for,  whatever  the  weather  is,  I do  hope  Angelina  has 
her  windows  open  top  and  bottom,  and,  in  fact,  sleeps  with 
them  open  too ; but  this  I shall  say  more  about  when  I reach 
the  bedrooms,  and  talk  about  health,  which  will  be  later  on  ; 
though  before  I describe  the  papering,  &c.,  of  this  little  room  1 
must  beg  Angelina  not  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  so  many  young 
wives,  of  having  nothing  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  save 
perhaps  cake  or  a cup  of  tea,  but  to  have  a properly  cooked  chop 
or  morsel  of  meat  at  the  orthodox  hour  for  luncheon.  For  while 
I know  how  difficult  it  is  to  do  this,  because  eating  by  oneself  is 
so  dull,  and  it  does  not  ajjpear  worth  while  to  have  cooking  done 
for  oneself  alone,  I cannot  too  much  impress  upon  my  bride  that 
she  must  remember  health  is  the  first  consideration,  and  that 
very  bad  effects  are  often  caused  by  the  manner  in  which  proper 
food  is  forgotten  or  gone  without  in  the  middle  of  the  day  : a 
matter  far  too  many  girls  never  think  about  at  all. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard-and-fast  rules 
for  the  decoration  of  a morning-room  without  seeing  the  room 
itself,  but  I am  sure  no  colour  is  so  entirely  satisfactory  as  the 
blue  which  is  the  exact  shade  of  a sparrow’s  egg  or  an  old  tur- 
quoise. Mr.  Smee,  at  my  express  desire,  keeps  this  blue  paper, 
at  4s.  a piece,  always  in  stock,  and  a perfect  room  can  be  made 
by  using  this  paper,  Aspinall’s  enamel  paint,  the  exact  shade  of 
tlu)  ground  of  the  paper,  and  a frieze  of  dead  gold  Japanese 
paper  at  3s.  (id.  the  piece  of  nine  yards ; a frieze  or  picture  rail 
painted  blue  unites  the  frieze  to  the  ‘filling,’  and  the  panels  of 
the  doors,  shutters,  Ac.,  should  be  panelled  with  red  and  gold 
Japanese  leather-pai)er.  The  painter  must  not  be  allowed  to 
pick  out  or  embellish  the  paint  at  all  (I  cannot  repeat  this  too 
often),  and  the  cornice  must  be  one  uniform  cream  colour.  The 
ceiling  of  this  room  should  be  papered  yellow  and  white,  and 
curtains  could  bo  made  from  the  yellow  i)rinted  linen  sold  by 
Mr.  Pither,  38  Mortimer  Street,  Regent  Street,  at  Is.  a 5mrd, 
and  edged  by  ball  fringe  sold  by  Mr.  Smee  at  GkZ.  a yard  ; or 
else  of  serge,  which  wears  much  better  ; or  yet  again  of  some 
pretty  cretonne  with  a great  deal  of  yellow  in  it.  Another  way 
would  be  to  have  the  blue  paper  and  y)aint,  a frieze  of  Knowles’ 
I’ose-garland  paper,  and  curtains  of  palest  shrimp-pink,  matching 
the  roses  in  the  frieze,  and  using  a flowery  cretonne  with  pink  in 
for  the  upholstery. 

Another  arrangement  for  a room  which  had  much  sun  could 
be  made  from  a sage-green  paper,  with  a broad  frieze  of  one 
cf  the  many  beautiful  floral  papers  to  be  purchased  nowadays, 
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with  a good  de.al  of  pink  in  ; or  better  still  would  it  be  to  go 
to  Mrs.  McClelland,  and  get  her  to  paint  a frieze  of  pale  pink 
and  dark  red  roses  on  American  cloth ; this  is  i)ut  up  with 
drawing-pins  and  taken  down  like  a pictiu'e,  and  would  make  a 
most  admirable  wedding  present;  it  would  certainly  be  a joy  to 
any  bride  for  all  her  life  long,  and  should  therefore  be  con- 
sidered by  those  who  are  about  to  make  a marriage  gift. 

In  this  case  all  the  paint  must  be  sage-green,  and  we  must 
get  as  much  pink  : really  pink  ; and  peacock  blue  with  it  as  we 
can  manage.  Therefore,  on  the  mantelpiece  we  can  have  a 
cretonne  with  pale  pink  flowers ; our  over-mantel  and  board 
being  painted  sage-green,  with,  if  possible,  sprays  of  pale  pink 
chrysanthemums  or  roses  on.  And  then  place  on  the  mantel- 
shelf first  a candlestick,  choosing  the  pretty  small  embossed 
copper  ones  that  Benson  sells  in  New  Bond  Street ; then  a spill- 
case  in  blue  and  Avhite  china,  always  remembering  to  keep  them 
full  of  spills  : they  save  a great  deal  of  waste  in  winter,  both  of 
matches  and  temper ; then  a photograph  frame,  holding  a home 
photograph  of  mother,  father,  or  sisters  in  one  of  the  new  and 
charming  silver  frames;  then  a vase  for  flowers  : a low  shape; 
then  one  of  the  tall  sixpenny  Liberty  vases,  that  look  beautiful 
with  a single  rose  or  two ; marguerites  or  fuchsias  in  summer ; 
and  with  grasses  and  ferns  in  winter ; and  then  the  clock,  con- 
tinuing the  same  arrangement  the  other  side ; and,  despite  the 
sneers  levelled  at  them,  use  Japanese  fans  as  a background  as 
often  as  you  can ; the  colour  is  so  invaluable  a help,  and,  being 
excellently  arranged,  goes  with  anything. 

The  doors  should  be  painted  to  match  the  frieze,  and  the 
over-mantel  should  also  be  decorated  in  a similar  manner,  and 
the  ceiling  should  be  papered  with  a good  terra-cotta  and  white 
paper.  Some  terra-cotta  or  pink  should  be  introduced  into  the 
chair-coverings,  &c.,  but  the  exact  shades  must  be  carefully 
chosen  by  someone  whose  eye  for  colour  can  be  trusted  em- 
phatically. 

This  room  should  be  under  the  care  of  the  housemaid,  who 
should  dust  and  sweep  it  before  breakfast,  and  should  also  see 
to  the  hall.  The  cook  will  have  quite  enough  to  do  with  the 
dining-room  and  her  own  kitchen,  while  the  di’awing-room  can 
be  left  to  be  looked  after  when  the  bedrooms  are  done  and  the 
breakfast  things  washed  up  ; though  the  ornaments  and  flowers 
must  be  entirely  looked  after  by  the  mistress,  should  she  only 
be  able  to  begin  life  with  two  servants. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  DRAWING-ROOM 

It  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  have  a pretty  drawing-room, 
unless  the  owner  really  means  to  have  it  in  constant  use,  and 
intends  to  sit  in  it  regularly.  I am  quite  convinced  that  rooms 
resent  neglect  just  as  human  beings  do,  and  that  they  become 
morose  and  sulky-looking  if  they  are  ke^it  closed,  or  onl}’  opened 
when  strangers  are  expected. 

It  is  no  use,  then,  to  bustle  about  to  arrange  this  cushion, 
or  to  put  yonder  chair  just  a little  bit  out  of  its  constrained 
position,  to  put  flowers  in  the  vases  and  books  on  the  tables,  in 
a spasmodic  attempt  to  give  an  air  of  life  to  the  dead  chamber ; 
for,  if  you  do,  something  will  betray  you,  the  chill  atmosphere 
will  inevitably  chill  your  friends  ; your  constraint  in  an  unaccus- 
tomed room  will  communicate  itself  to  them  ; and  you  will  most 
certainly  all  be  as  stiff  and  unhappy  as  you  can  be,  without 
perhaps  being  able  to  define  the  cause. 

Therefore,  as  your  room  is  to  be  lived  in,  let  me  beg  of  you 
to  buy  nothing  for  it  that  you  cannot  replace  easily,  to  have 
nothing  gorgeous,  or  that  will  not  stand  a certain  amount  of 
careful  wear  and  tear ; for  as  sure  as  your  room  is  too  grand  to 
be  lived  in  every  day,  so  sure  will  your  acquaintances  find  you 
out,  and  put  you  down  at  once  upon  that  list  of  dull  folks  to 
be  avoided  wliich  we  all  of  us  keep  somewhere,  mentally  or 
otherwise. 

A light  hue  for  a drawing-room  has  been  found  to  be  a 
necessity  ever  since  the  days  : those  awful  days  : of  white  papers 
covered  with  gilt  stars.  There  is  always  something  a little 
depressing  about  the  evening.  One  is  tired  with  the  day’s 
work,  worried  by  domestic  duties,  or  disappointed  at  the  very 
little  fruit  the  long  twelve  hours  have  given  us  ; and  therefore 
we  should  be  careful  to  arrange  our  evening-room  with  the 
intention  of  having  cheerful  surroundings,  if  we  can  have 
nothing  else,  and  that  is  why  I should  like  to  have  our  drawing- 
room in  blue,  or  else  in  yellows  and  whites. 

I must  say  I still  hanker  after  a dado,  because  in  the  draw- 
ing-room I like  to  hang  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  xipon  it, 
which  give  an  original  air  to  the  room,  and  also  insures  favourite 
photographs,  fans,  or  pretty  hanging  baskets  with  flowers  in 
being  close  to  one’s  chair,  or  near  one’s  eyes,  should  we  wish 
to  look  at  them ; but  most  undoubtedly  friezes  are  far  more 
fashionable,  and  therefore  a frieze  may  perhaps  be  better  for 
what  is,  in  a measure,  the  ‘ company  room  ’ of  the  house.  At 
the  same  time,  if  a dado  should  be  preferred,  it  can  either  be 
of  Japanese  leather-paper;  of  some  pretty  cretonne  stretched 
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tightly  rouml  the  room;  or  else  in  a plain  material  which  can 
be  arranged  after  the  fashion  of  a small,  full  curtain.  This  is 
provided  with  tiny  brass  rings,  which  pass  over  brass-headed 
nails,  put  in  the  wall  closely  under  the  dado-rail.  This  curtain 
dado  is  illustrated  in  the  ‘Cecil  Lodge’  picture,  and  is  quite 
easy  to  make  at  home.  If  a dado  should  be  selected,  it  should 
never  be  less  than  three  feet  in  height,  and  it  can  sometimes  be 
much  higher ; but,  whatever  the  height,  the  dado-rail  must  be 
real.  Nothing  is  in  tvorse  taste  than  a strqi  of  paper  to  imitate 
a rail,  and  therefore  I trust  this  and  its  concomitant  horror,  a 
paper  dado,  may  never  be  resorted  to  by  anyone.  A bamboo 
rail  is  used  sometimes,  especially  if  matting  or  one  of  Liberty’s 
Eastern-looking  cretonnes  is  used  for  the  dado.  If  we  elect  to 
have  a distinct  contrast  in  colour  between  the  wall-paper  and 
the  dado,  we  must  set  warily  to  work,  and  be  very  sure  of  our 
eye  for  colour  before  beginning.  Sometimes  a yellow-and-white 
paper  looks  charming  with  a blue  dado,  also  a terra-cotta  paper 
and  paint  are  not  amiss,  though  I confess  myself  rather  disap- 
pointed with  this  effect  in  a drawing-room  I once  had ; but  then 
the  paint  was  put  on  in  my  absence,  and  I feel  convinced  it  was 
not  the  shade  ordered.  If  people  are  really  tired  of  dados,  and 
will  have  none  of  them,  the  walls  can  be  papered  blue  to  within 
about  two  feet  of  the  top  ; then  a frieze  of  pale  yellow  and  white 
can  be  put  on  either  of  paper  or  cretonne,  the  join  hidden  by  a 
rail,  on  which  are  placed  hooks  which  hold  pictures.  These 
then  are  brought  down  to  the  proper  level  for  light,  and  are  not 
suspended  out  of  vision,  as  are  so  many  paintings  and  engravings 
in  houses  of  people  who  are  artistic  enough  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion to  know  better ; then,  too,  by  using  these  hooks  the  great 
expense  of  picture-rods  going  all  round  the  rooms  is  saved  ; 
and  neither  are  the  walls  damaged  by  hammering  in  brass- 
headed nails. 

I think  a panelled  room  painted  blue  for  a drawing-room  is 
perfect ; but,  unless  the  house  that  Angelina  takes  is  panelled 
already,  this  is  no  use  for  her,  as  panelling  is  ex^sensive  work, 
and  would  be  the  landlord’s  proi?erty,  too,  when  the  lease  is  up  ; 
so  that  is  out  of  the  question.  Still,  I know  of  panelled  rooms 
yet  existent  whose  owners  look  at  their  grained  walls  and 
wonder  how  they  can  make  them  less  hideous,  and  perhaps 
some  of  them  may  see  this  book,  and  may  resolve  to  do  away 
with  that  terrible  eyesore,  a grained  wall,  and  set  to  work  to 
paint  the  walls  a delicate  spari’ow’s-egg-blue,  furthermore  embel- 
lished by  long  designs  of  rushes  and  grasses,  either  stencilled  or 
painted  on  by  some  one  of  the  many  girls  who  can  paint,  and 
who  can  be  found  always  at  Mrs.  McClelland’s  studio,  should  we 
not  number  one  of  these  useful  damsels  among  our  acquaintances. 
Whatever  style  of  decoration  is  adopted,  I hope  we  may  have  a 
plainly  painted  wooden  mantelpiece  and  over-mantel ; brass 
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balls,  brass  locks  and  handles  to  the  doors,  and  finger-plates 
must  replace  the  china  abominations  jirovided  by  the  landlord  ; 
but  these  must  be  carefully  marked  down  as  belonging  to  the 
tenant,  and  the  china  ones  must  bo  put  away  carefully  too,  to 
replace  the  brass  ones  again  when  Angelina’s  lease  is  up,  or  she 
will  ha\"e  to  feel  that  her  money  has  gone  into  the  landlord’s 
pocket,  which  is  never  a cheerful  subject  for  contemplation. 

Now'  for  the  carpet,  the  style  and  price  of  wdiich  can  range 
from  35s.  (id.  to  almost  any  amount  that  you  like  to  spend. 
The  cheapest  ones  are  the  Kiddermin,ster  s(piares,  which  can  be 
purchased  at  Wallace’s,  or  at  Shoolbred’s  or  Hcwetson’s.  In 
fact,  at  the  risk  of  being  vitui)erated  by  these  gentlemen,  I say, 
in  low  tones  of  caution,  go  to  all  of  these  establishments,  and, 
taking  as  usual  plenty  of  time  over  your  choice,  see  all  the  so- 
called  art  squares  wdiich  the}’’  possess  ; at  one  or  other  of  the 
shops  yon  will  be  sui’e  to  see  exactly  w'hat  you  want.  I do  not 
think  the  cheap  squares  are  ever  really  artistic  ; but  they  are 
inoffensive,  and  most  w’onderfully  inexpensive,  and  wear  beauti- 
fully. Still,  the  colours  and  patterns  are  not  (piite  my  beau- 
ideal  of  a carpet  design  ; but  beggars  cannot,  alas  ! be  choosers, 
and  if  we  must  really  be  very  economical  we  can  but  be  thankful 
for  these  carpets,  because  they  replace  the  hideous  Dutch  car- 
peting and  frightful  ‘ Kidderminsters  ’ that  used  to  be  the 
portion  of  such  of  our  ancestors  as  could  not  allbrd  Turkey  or 
Axminster,  and  had  to  fall  back  on  these,  and  on  the  ‘ best 
Brussels,’  the  crude  and  frightful  greens  and  reds  of  which 
haunt  my  dreams  sometimes,  when  I am  meditating  on  furni- 
tttre  and  remember  the  days  that  are  no  more  ; being  duly  and 
sincerely  thankful  that  they  are  no  more,  as  far  as  carpets  and 
furnitm-e  in  general  are  concerned. 

Rising  above  the  ‘sqn.ares’  we  ascend  to  the  delightful 
‘ lily  ’ and  ‘tulip  ’ cai'pets,  also  in  thi'ee-ply  Kidderminster,  that 
are  sold  by  the  yard.  I once  possessed  one  which  was  the  joy 
of  my  heart,  which  I bought  at  Shoolbred’s.  But  I took  a 
friend  there  once,  having  roused  her  to  enthusiasm  over  mine, 
to  find  no  more  were  made;  ‘for  customers,’ said  the  polite 
man  who  served  us,  ‘ will  insist  on  novelties,  and  grumble 
frightfully  do  they  see  the  same  goods  on  show  as  they  saw' 
some  years  ago,  wdiether  or  not  that  they  were  as  pretty  as  they 
can  be.  No,  the  cry  is  alw'ays  for  some  new  thing.’  And  so 
we  could  not  buy  any  more  of  my  blue  carpet,  and  I looked  at 
the  one  I have  apprehensively,  and  cannot  bear  anyone  to  w'alk 
upon  it,  because  I thought,  ‘ once  gone,  I can  never  replace  it.’  It 
was  about  4s.  Gd.  a yard,  and  w’ears  beautifully.  However,  we 
w'ere  shown  another  that  quite  put  my  poor  carpet  out  of  court, 
both  in  colour  and  design;  but  then  it  was  5s.  Gd.  a yard,  and 
though  that  did  not  matter  to  my  friend,  fortunately,  it  mattered 
to  me;  and  I w'as  forced  to  meditate  on  the  stupidity  of  people 
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who,  not  content  with  what  they  have,  will  insist  on  a novelty, 
until  I resolved  to  see  if,  once  pronounced  perfect,  there  was  not 
to  bo  found  a finn  enterprising  enough  to  keep  a thing  in  stock 
for  which  there  must  always  be  a demand.  So  I showed  my 
blue  carpet  to  Wallace,  and  also  to  Colbourne,  and,  to  my  joy,  they 
have  promised  always  to  keep  these  special  carpets  in  stock; 
they  have  had  them  now  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  and  I 
believe  the  demand  for  the  ‘lily,’  ‘tulip,’  ‘iris,’  and  other 
similar  designs  is  as  great  now  as  it  was  at  first : which  shows 
that  a really  satisfactory  thing  always  satisfies,  whether  it  is 
new  this  present  season  or  the  season  before  last.  If  money  is 
forthcoming  for  a really  good  car^iet,  1 should  propose,  first,  the 
blue  Kidderminster,  at  5s.  Gel.  a yard,  made  into  a square, 
and  edged  with  woollen  fringe,  put  down  over,  first  of  all, 
brown  paper,  and  then  a carpet-felt.  This  insures  warmth  and 
trebles  the  chances  of  wear.  Secondly,  a really  good  Oriental 
carpet  with  a good  deal  of  white  in  it.  Mr.  Smee  has  a charming 
one,  that  harmonises  beautifully  with  blue,  and  that  costs  about 
101.  for  rather  a small  room.  Thirdly,  one  could  have  a nice 
matting  (putting  this  down  over  the  brown  paper)  at  about 
2s.  8d.  a yard,  with  good  rugs  scattered  about.  One  must  not 
give  less  than  2s.  for  matting,  else  it  will  not  wear;  but  price 
depends  so  much  on  the  consignments  that  one  cannot  quote  it 
with  any  certainty.  These  rugs  are  expensive  items,  and  would 
cost  81.  or  01.  to  provide  enough,  and  of  the  right  sort;  but  the 
wear  of  really  good  rugs  is  marvellous,  and  some  I have  had  in 
wear  twenty  years  are  as  good  now  as  when  they  were  bought. 
Hampton’s  in  Pall  Mall  and  Liberty’s  are  the  best  places  for 
foreign  rugs,  but  Hewetson’s  English-made  rugs  are  splendid, 
very  thick  and  warm,  and  in  really  exquisite  tones  of  colour. 

Of  course,  if  we  spend  on  our  carpets  we  must  be  prepared 
to  save  elsewhere;  our  curtains  need  not  cost  us  much.  They 
can  be  either  yellow  and  white,  or  blue  and  white  Liberty 
cretonne,  made  to  the  height  of  the  dado  rail,  just  to  draw 
along  the  windows  from  top  to  bottom  to  exclude  light  and  to 
hide  the  room  from  outsiders  when  it  is  lighted  up,  thus  saving 
the  great  and  useless  expense  of  blinds;  and  they  can  be  lined 
with  some  cheap  material,  or  made  double,  and  then,  white  ones 
being  fixed  as  described  later  on,  last  a long  time  without 
washing,  and  can  be  either  made  of  plain  cream-coloured 
muslin,  of  course  edged  with  frills  ; or  of  fine  muslin  and 
guipure,  which  washes  beautifully  : a quality  I have  never 
discovered  in  the  many  Madras  muslins  that  I have  bought, 
because  I could  not  resist  their  decorative  qualities,  though  I 
was  angry  at  my  own  weakness  all  the  time. 

Naturally  I can  lay  down  no  really  hard-and-fast  lines  for 
decorating  a drawing-room,  for  so  much  depends  on  the  style 
and  shape  of  the  chamber;  and  what  I said  of  the  morning-room 
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applies  here  equally  well.  Still,  a yellow  and  white  room, 
made  by  using  Pither’s  yellow  and  white  ‘ berry  ’ paper,  with  a 
yellow  cretonne  dado,  or  curtain  dado  of  soft  yellow  Siam  silk, 
with  ivory  paint,  and  yellow  and  white  ceiling  paper,  and  a blue 
carpet,  makes  a charming  room;  while  one  of  the  flowery, 
expensive  papers,  with  a cretonne  dado,  is  also  safe  to  be 
charming  too.  In  this  case  pink  must  be  used  in  the  ceiling, 
and  the  carpet  should  be  either  Wallace’s  pink  ‘ iris  ’ carpet,  or 
a very  carefully  chosen  carpet,  in  shades  of  sage  green,  from 
Smee  & Co. 

As  to  the  furniture  of  the  drawing-room,  that  must  be 
determined  on  and  regulated  simply  by  the  amount  of  money 
we  have  to  spend.  If  we  have  plenty  we  can  purchase  as  many 
nice  deep  arm-chairs  and  small  occasional  chairs  as  we  like; 
then  it  will  only  be  a matter  of  taste;  but  if  we  are  limited  and 
have  little  to  spend,  we  must  go  about  our  work  circumspectly, 
and  must  not  mind  going  into  a great  many  slioi^s  before  we 
finally  obtain  what  will  furnish  our  room  nicely. 

Here,  again,  the  useful  wicker  chairs  will  come  in,  covered 
in  stamped  corduroy  velveteen,  the  colour  to  harmonise  with 
the  room;  and  I should  also  once  more  advise  one  of  the 
charming  square  sofas  already  described  I think  I should 
adhere  to  velveteen  for  the  covering,  unless  we  can  procure  a 
gold  thread  tapestry  sufliciently  light  and  inexpensive  for  our 
purpose  ; but  in  any  case  it  must  be  a hard-wearing  material, 
and  there  must  be  plenty  of  comfortable  cushions  on  sofa 
always  coming  in  for  plenty  of  wear.  If  a tapestry  is  preferred. 
Liberty,  Graham  & Biddle,  Colbourne  and  Smee  have  the  pret- 
tiest tapestries  to  be  found  in  London. 

If  the  room  have  a bow-window,  a cosy  summer  corner  can 
be  made  by  jnitting  the  sofa  there,  with  a table  in  front  or  at 
the  side,  capable  of  holding  books  and  plants;  and  these  tables 
are,  again,  things  that  we  must  undoubtedly  choose  with  a great 
deal  of  care,  for  there  is  nothing  more  annoying  than  a rickety 
table,  or  one  that  is  knocked  over  easily,  should  the  room  be 
fuller  than  usual,  or  should  we  number  an  awkward  friend 
among  the  members  of  our  acquaintances. 

I remember  some  years  ago  having  to  entertain  such  an 
individual  in  the  days  when  I did  not  know  as  much  as  I do 
now  about  the  fitness  of  things;  and  I really  believe  that  un- 
happy  man’s  sufferings  gave  me  a lesson  about  tables  I have 
never  forgotten.  I was  always  very  fond  of  pretty  things,  and 
then  had  the  mistaken  idea  that  one  could  not  have  too  many 
of  them ; so  I fear  that  when  we  used  to  go  in  to  dinner  from 
the  drawing-room,  our  walk  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  Mr. 
Dickens’s  celebrated  description  of  the  family  whose  rooms  were 
so  full  that  they  had  to  ‘ take  a walk  among  furniture  ’ before 
they  could  get  out  of  the  room. 
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Wo  wore  taking  our  walk  among  tlio  furniture  wlicn  the 
contretemps  ha])pcned.  My  unfortunate  acquaintance  had 
fidgeted  unhappily  for  some  time,  and  he  finally  made  a dart 
towards  the  lady  he  had  to  take  in  to  dinner,  knocking  over  the 
chair  next  him,  and  arriving  at  his  destination  with  a fringed 
antimacassar  neatly  fastened  to  one  of  his  coat-buttons.  He 
then  backed  into  a small  table,  on  which  stood  some  books  and 
photographs,  and  only  saved  this  to  send  another  si^inning;  this 
time  smashing  the  whole  concern,  and  depriving  me  of  one  of 
my  pet  flower-holders,  the  demolition  of  which  I have  never 
ceased  to  regret.  But  worse  was  to  come;  in  one  heroic  effort 
to  get  away  from  the  scene  of  the  disaster  he  backed  once  more 
into  a ‘ whatnot  ’ full  of  china,  and  I draw  a veil  over  my 
feelings  and  his  as  the  most  merciful  thing  I can  do. 

Still,  when  next  morning  I stood  among  the  ruins,  like 
Marius  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  I was  honest  enough  to 
say,  ‘This  is  certainly  my  own  fault,’  and  ‘ turning  to,’  as  the 
maids  say,  I so  rearranged  that  long  and  ugly  room  that,  Avhen 
next  I had  a dinner  party,  I was  repaid  a thousandfold  for  my 
exertions  and  sacrifices  by  the  expression  of  relief  on  the 
countenances  of  the  guests,  who  now  saw  themselves  saved  from 
the  usual  dangerous  promenade  among  my  belongings  that  had 
used  to  be  their  portion.  Now,  fortunately,  we  can  purchase 
tables  that  are  small  and  safe,  and  I think  those  which  are  made 
with  double  trays,  or  rather  with  one  tray  under  the  top,  are 
perfectly  safe.  They  are  to  be  bought  covered  with  stamped 
velveteen,  or  with  the  pretty  stuffs  that  imitate  Turkish  saddle- 
bags, or  with  plush;  but  I prefer  them  made  of  plain  dark  wood, 
and  either  polished  or  else  painted  ivory,  and  the  top  covered 
with  an  ordinary  cloth  made  from  Colbounie’s  beautiful  damasks, 
or  one  of  Burnett’s  charming  serges  edged  with  ball  fringe;  as, 
if  plants  in  pots  are  placed  upon  them,  drops  of  water  are  apt 
soon  to  spoil  the  covering,  whereas  serge  will  stand  a good  deal 
of  water;  although  I am  of  opinion  that  plants  should  always  be 
watered  outside  the  room,  on  a balcony  or  in  a garden  if  possible, 
as  a little  carelessness  soon  spoils  one’s  things,  and  I have,  alas  ! 
spoilt  much  by  not  enforcing  this  rule  both  on  myself  and 
others. 

Another  very  good  and  useful  table  is  the  square  ivory  Queen 
Anne  table,  that  has  four  square  rails  as  an  extra  support  to  the 
legs.  These  are  about  31. , and  can  be  procured  in  different 
sizes,  when,  of  course,  the  price  alters  too.  In  any  size  they  are 
extremely  handy  for  holding  the  lamp  for  reading  books,  work, 
&c.,  and  are  large  enough  to  write  a note  upon  comfortably. 

I am  a great  advocate  for  corners : that  is  to  say,  for  giving 
the  corners  of  the  room  an  artistic  look,  and  I also  like  to  have 
my  favourite  winter  corner  close  to  the  fireplace.  Naturally,  it 
would  be  intensely  foolish  if  we  all  hankered  after  a corner. 
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Still,  even  then  we  could  be  accommodated,  if  we  do  not  mind 
screening  ourselves  off  from  our  fellows  in  a manner  I must  say 
I consider  extremely  ugly  and  silly. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  in  a house  I have  heard  of 
the  mistress  has  erected  a series  of  screens  in  her  drawing-room, 
which  resembles  now  nothing  so  much  as  a restaurant  fitted  up 
with  boxes.  Rather  than  suggest  such  a fearful  idea  I would 
abolish  screens  altogether ; yet  one  round  the  back  of  the  sofa  is 
often  a great  comfort,  and,  judiciously  arranged,  makes  the 
background  for  a very  pretty  corner. 

But  the  mistress’s  corner  can  be  arranged  like  this  : put 
straight  across  the  corner  of  the  wall  a small  black  table,  made 
safe  with  the  under-tray,  and  covered  at  the  top  with  a small 
loose  table-cover  ; this  holds  a plant  in  the  daytime  and  the 
lamp  at  night,  and  is  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  month’s 
magazines,  half  on  each  side  of  the  centrepiece ; above  this  an 
ivory  corner  bracket  for  china,  crowned  by  a big  pot  to  hold 
grasses  or  bulrushes,  can  be  hung  on  the  wall  ; and  in  front  of 
the  table  should  stand  a square  stool,  holding  a large  plant  and 
pot,  heavy  enough  to  hold  its  own  should  anyone  come  near 
enough  to  knock  it  over,  were  it  too  light.  Then  to  the  left  of 
this,  next  the  fireplace,  put  your  own  particular  chair,  leaving 
room  for  a stool  of  some  kind,  that  is  broad  and  low,  and  can 
hold  your  work-basket  if  you  work,  your  favourite  book,  or  your 
newspaper-stand  with  the  paper-knife  attached  ; and  on  the  dado 
above  and  at  the  side  of  your  chair  hang  a sabot  for  flowers, 
your  favourite  photographs,  and  any  pet  piece  of  china  or  orna- 
ments you  may  fancy.  One  of  mine  consists  of  a mandarin’s 
fan  and  case  ; the  case  is  embroidered  in  silk,  and  gives  a very 
pretty  bit  of  colour,  and  the  fan  serves  as  a fire-screen  should 
anyone  object  to  the  cheerful  blaze.  Needless  to  add,  I never 
use  this  screen  myself. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace  I have  a pair  of  brass 
bellows  and  a brass-handled  brush,  for  I think  an  untidy  hearth 
disturbs  me  more  than  anything  else  ; and  another  Japanese 
fan,  tied  to  a nail  by  a riband,  which  some  of  my  friends  find 
most  useful  when  the  fire  is  hot.  Here,  too,  I have  a really 
charming  chair  I bought  at  Liberty’s.  I think  it  was  14s.  fid., 
not  more.  It  has  rather  a high  back,  and  a rush  seat,  and 
as  the  front  legs  are  taller  than  the  other  two,  it  just  tilts  back, 
and  is  most  comfortable.  I added  a padded  back  cushion,  tied 
on  with  tapes,  which  adds  much  to  the  efl'ect ; but  none  is  re- 
quired on  the  seat,  as  rushes  make  a very  comfortable  and  easy 
support,  and  this  chair  is  preferred  by  what  is  rudely  called 
‘ the  master  of  the  house,’  my  pet  cat,  to  any  other,  and  he  is  a 
gentleman  who  really  knows  what  comfort  is.  He  has  made  it 
his  study,  during  a long  and  honourable  life,  so  I think  I am 
not  wrong  in  quoting  him  as  an  authority. 
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While  not  emulating  a good  friend  of  mine,  in  whose  house 
the  putting  on  of  coals  partakes  of  the  character  of  a protracted 
and  arduous  ceremony,  I must  say  I dislike  to  see  coals  stand- 
ing in  a room  ; but  the  receptacles  made  for  them  in  beaten  iron 
and  copper  are  so  pretty  now  that  they  may  almost  be  forgiven, 
though  I woidd  rather  not  see  them  in  a drawing-room.  How- 
ever, if  one  is  required,  the  copper  and  iron  baskets,  xoitlwut 
covers,  are  the  best,  and  hold  quite  enough  cocals  for  the  even- 
ing, indeed  more  than  enough  if  the  grate  is  as  I described 
before,  and  moreover  judiciously  laid  and  managed.  Brass 
fireirons  and  dogs  are  a necessity ; but  then  a little  black  poker, 
price  Is.  6d. , called  a ‘ pokerette  ’ in  the  shops,  and  ‘ the 
curate  ’ in  the  drawing-room,  must  supplement  the  brass  one, 
or  that  will  very  soon  be  black  and  spoiled. 

1 do  not  like  a rug  laid  down  in  front  of  the  fire,  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  1 have  known  a little  foot  catch  in  it,  and 
the  owner  precipitated  with  his  poor  little  head  on  the  hard 
fender  ; and  it  always  is  an  assistance  to  a careless  or  dirty 
housemaid,  who  is  thus  served  with  a screen  should  she  break 
one  of  the  rules  that  should  be  enforced  in  every  household, 
and  proceed  to  clean  her  grate  without  first  putting  down  the 
rough  piece  of  material  with  which  she  should  be  furnkshed. 
She  is  obliged  to  do  this  should  there  be  no  rug,  for  then  every 
mark  woidd  show,  and  she  would  not  dare  to  put  down  black- 
lead  in  a cracked  saucer,  fire-irons,  brushes,  and  a tliin  new's- 
paper  full  of  ashes,  as  I once  discovered  a girl  doing  in  an 
apartment  furnished  with  a wide  rug,  that  hid  this,  as  well  as  a 
multitude  of  other  sins. 

While  being  lived  in  and  used,  a drawing-room  is  and  must 
be  essentially  a best  room,  and  is  invaluable  as  a teacher  to  the 
untidy  or  unmethodical  mistress  or  servant.  Fine  manners  are 
a necessity,  and  a certain  amount  of  fine  manners  is  maintained 
by  use  of  a room  that  holds  our  deare'^t  treasures,  and  sees  little 
of  the  seamy  side  of  life.  It  is  on  litt'c  things  that  our  lives 
depend  for  comfort,  and  small  liabits,  such  as  a changed  dress 
for  evening  wear  with  a long  skirt,  to  give  the  proper  drawing- 
room air,  the  enforcement  of  the  rule  that  slippers  and  cigars 
must  never  enter  there,  and  a certain  politeness  maintained  to 
each  other  in  the  best  room,  almost  insensibly  enforced  by  the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  chamber,  will  go  a long  way  tow'ards 
keeping  up  the  mutual  respect  that  husband  and  wife  should 
have  for  each  other,  and  which  is  a surer  means  of  happiness 
than  anything  I know  ; than  any  amount  of  foolish  terms  of 
endearment,  that  are  apt  to  be  forgotten  when  the  gloss  of  the 
honeymoon  is  rubbed  off,  and  life  becomes  too  full  of  anxieties 
and  hurry  for  the  old  pet  names. 

Remember,  please,  I am  not  writing  for  votaries  of  fashion 
or  for  rich  people,  w'ho  could  tell  me  doubtless  a great  many 
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tilings  I do  not  know  ; but  for  the  ordinary  educated  middle- 
class  girl  who  may  never  leave  her  country  home  until  she  is 
married,  or  may  have  had  few  opportunities  of  seeing  the  world, 
even  in  London  ; and  she  does  rec^uire,  I know  full  well,  to  be 
reminded  that  home  should  not  excuse  faded  finery,  down-at- 
heel  shoes,  or  slovenliness  of  mind  or  body  in  either  husband  or 
wife  ; for  nothing  grows  so  easily  as  untidy  habits  or  slovenly 
manners,  and  it  is  worth  a little  struggle  to  prevent  oneself  or 
one’s  friends  deteriorating  ever  such  a little  bit. 

The  drawing-room  would  not  be  complete  without  a piano, 
and  this  is  all  too  often  a very  ugly  piece  of  furniture.  I am 
glad  to  say  white  frames  painted  with  beautiful  flowers  and 
designs  are  now  being  made,  and  these  are  easy  to  treat  ; but  in 
ordinary  rooms  the  usual  cottage  piano  has  to  be  thought  of, 
and  another  corner  can  be  made  by  placing  the  instrument 
across  one  side  of  the  room  in  such  a manner  that  the  j)erformer 
could  see  her  audience.  This  naturally  leaves  the  back  of  the 
piano  exposed  to  view,  and,  as  piano  manufacturers  still  adhere 
to  the  red  flannel  or  baize  back,  this  is  not  a pretty  object  to 
contemplate.  However,  it  is  one  that  is  easily  changed  ; and  I 
very  strongly  recommend  that  a simple  curtain  of  some  pretty 
brocade  should  be  hung  straight  down  over  the  back  from  one 
of  Shoolbrcd’s  plain  piano  rods  ; this  disguises  the  baize  back 
and  docs  not  deaden  the  sound.  A piano  should  never  bo 
draped  at  all  ; the  curtain  is  quite  sufficient ; one  can  put  a 
writing-table  against  it  if  one  likes,  or  sometimes  place  at  one 
end  a table  and  a tall  palm  to  disguise  its  appearance  as  much  as 
possible  ; and  then  along  the  top  can  be  placed  a piece  of  serge, 
or  felt  or  damask,  or,  wdiat  is  better  still,  a piece  of  Eastern  em- 
broidery ; and  if  we  arc  not  very  musical  w'c  can  use  the  top  as  an 
excellent  shelf  for  odds  and  ends  of  china  and  bowds  of  flow'ers,  as 
the  top  of  the  piano  is  seldom,  if  ever,  opened  by  the  ordinary 
luano  player. 

If  a more  careless  arrangement  be  desired,  a large  square  of 
draj^ery  can  be  arranged  gracefully  over  the  back,  securing  it 
with  small  tintacks  on  the  inside  of  the  lid,  or  a large  Japanese 
screen  can  be  placed  before  it  ; but  I think  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  replace  the  baize  back  as  suggested,  not  omitting  to  take 
out  the  crude  red  or  green  silk  or  elaborate  carved  wmod  front, 
and  treat  that  as  you  treat  the  back. 

I have  seen  a veiy  pretty  front  to  a piano  nmde  out  of  sage- 
green  silk  wmrked  wdth  rosebuds,  or  of  turquoise-blue  material 
Avorked  in  pale  yelloAv  campanulas,  or  yellow  Scotch  roses  Avith 
their  broAvn  foliage.  I have  also  seen  a painted  front  put  in 
Avith  dancing  figures  depicted  on  it ; and,  of  course,  all  these 
arrangements  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  one  supplied  by 
the  piano  manufacturer,  Avho  is  the  only  man,  it  seems  to  me, 
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who  resolutely  refuses  to  march  with  the  times,  aud  makes  no 
effort  to  improve  the  appearance  of  his  manufactures. 

The  chair  by  the  piano  can  be  any  pretty  chair  fancied  by 
the  owner.  I have  a very  nice  one  in  white  wood,  witli  the  seat 
covered  in  Indian  tapesti-y,  which  I gave  a guinea  for  at  Liberty’s. 
A A'ery  good  plan  is  to  have  an  extra  cushion,  attached  by  ribbon 
to  the  side  of  the  chair,  for  the  use  of  anyone  Avho  may  prefer  a 
higher  seat  than  Ave  may  happen  to  care  for.  This  should,  of 
course,  be  made  square,  and  be  covered  Avith  the  same  material 
that  is  used  for  the  chair,  and  does  aAvay  Avith  the  necessity  for 
a music  stool  Avith  an  adjustable  seat : an  article  I cannot 
endure,  as  it  ahvays  shakes,  is  most  unsteady,  and  squeaks 
appallingly  Avhenever  there  is  to  be  a change  in  the  weather. 
Another  idea  for  a seat  by  the  piano  is  to  have  a square  ottoman, 
made  to  open.  Two  people  can  sit  upon  this  to  play  duets  ; but 
I do  not  care  for  this  very  much,  as  there  is  no  back  ; but  in  a 
small  room  it  is  of  great  use,  as  it  holds  a great  deal  of  music, 
is  cheap,  and  does  not  look  badly  if  properly  covered  with  a 
pretty  material,  nailed  on,  and  adorned  with  a frill  that  serves 
a double  purpose,  being  highly  ornamental  and  hiding  the 
opening  of  the  box  at  the  same  time.  Another  receptacle  for 
music  can  be  made  out  of  one  of  the  small  square  black  cup- 
boards Avliich  I have  spoken  of  before,  and  Avhicli  serve  as 
tables  besides,  if  the  top  bo  covered  with  some  sort  of  a cloth, 
and  books  and  ornaments  be  scattered  about  too  ; while  Godfrey 
Giles  has  invented  an  ideal  music  stand  and  holder  ; but  this  is 
expensive  and  out  of  the  range  of  most  people’s  purses,  albeit 
it  Avill  make  an  excellent  Avedding  present. 

The  grand  piano,  coffin-like  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  is  far  more 
easily  made  into  a decorative  article  of  furniture,  and  Avhile  the 
bend  in  the  structure  makes  a capital  ‘ corner,’  the  Avliolo  thing 
can  be  admirably  arranged  if  avo  commence  by  draping  the 
entire  end  Avith  some  square  of  material,  or,  if  Ave  possess  it, 
Avith  a length  of  old  brocade  or  an  Indian  shaAvl.  The  drapery 
is  placed  so  that  it  hangs  over  the  end  and  sides,  and  is  secured 
in  i^lace  by,  first  of  all,  a nice  plant  in  a good  pot,  which  keeps 
the  cloth  in  place,  and  has  no  effect  Avhatever  on  the  tone  of  the 
piano.  At  the  end  I place  Leech’s  collection  of  sketches,  Avliich 
Ave  ahvays  call  the  ‘ long  Punches,’  in  contradistinction  to  the 
bound  volumes,  and  then  any  small  things  that  I think  look  pic- 
turesque : not  too  many,  nor  any  that  cannot  easily  and  comfort- 
ably be  moved,  should  I have  to  entertain  a pianist  avIio  Avishes 
to  imitate  thunder,  and  cannot  do  so  Avithout  liaA'ing  the  lid 
opened  Avidely.  A good  arrangement  in  the  bend  is  a big  palm 
in  a brass  pot  on  a black  stand  ; or,  indeed,  in  a great  china  pot 
on  a similar  square  stand  ; but  the  palm  must  be  really  a largo 
and  spreading  one,  or  the  effect  Avill  not  be  very  good.  Failing 
that,  a nice  scpiare  taldo  Avith  nioro  plants  and  books,  aud  a 
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couple  of  low  chairs,  placed  in  a ‘ conversational  ’ manner,  are 
suitable,  with  another  plant  on  a square  stool  placed  in  front  of 
the  table.  This  gives  a very  finished  look  to  the  piano,  and  I 
venture  to  state  that  when  this  is  done  the  piano  is  not  the 
first  thing  visitors  see  when  they  enter  the  I’oom  : indeed,  I 
have  once  or  twice  been  asked  if  I have  a piano,  so  little  in 
evidence  is  this  instrument  to  anyone  who  merely  comes  to 
make  an  ordinary  call.  Talking  of  calls  reminds  me,  before  we 
leave  the  drawing-room,  to  make  a small  protest  about  one  of 
the  most  idiotic  customs  which  still  linger  among  us  ; that  of 
making  morning  calls  : for  I should  like  to  see  a good  deal 
of  reform  in  this  matter. 

Formal  visiting  I never  will  or  can  go  in  for ; and  I have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  people  are  only  known  casually 
and  in  such  a manner  that  to  call  on  them  is  an  effort,  to  make 
which  we  are  braced  up  by  the  idea,  and  cherished  with  the 
hope,  that  the  person  one  calls  on,  card-case  in  hand,  will  be 
out ; life  is  too  short  for  such  nonsense,  and  that  calling,  as  per 
fashion  ordained,  is  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance  ; and  that  for  us  ordinary  folk,  who  have  work  to  do 
in  life,  this  fantastic  waste  of  time  can  quite  well  be  given 
up.  I should  much  like  to  see,  at  the  same  time,  more  co- 
operation in  our  lives.  I sliould  like  more  freedom  among  us, 
less  of  the  idea  that  an  Englishman’s  house  is  his  castle,  and 
therefore  1 am  always  glad  to  note  any  step  in  tlie  right 
direction,  which  is  not  followed  ‘when  we  set  out  in  our  best 
garments  to  make  a round  of  calls. 

Of  course,  people  will  say,  ‘ If  we  do  not  make  calls,  we  can 
neither  extend  our  circle  nor  keep  up  our  friendships,’  but  I 
really  cannot  see  how  cards  conduce  to  either.  That  delightful 
institution  of  five-o’clock  tea  has  done  more  for  us,  who  cannot 
aflford  to  give  big  entertainments,  than  a bushel  of  pasteboard  ; 
and  I am  convinced  the  idea  of  calls  could  be  done  away  -with 
altogether  with  very  little  trouble,  and  one  way  of  doing  this, 
especially  in  a small  community,  is  to  have  one  day,  or  even  one 
evening,  a week,  or  even  a fortnight,  when  we  are  known  to  be 
at  home  and  ready  to  see  our  friends. 

I knoAv  some  people  scoff  at  the  notion  of  an  ordinary  middle- 
class  woman  ‘ aping  her  betters,’  and  having  her  day  at  home  ; 
but  the  scoffers  should  reflect  before  they  scoff,  then,  perhaps, 
they  would  alter  their  ideas.  First  of  all,  in  a small  household 
the  servants  can  so  manage  their  work  that  visitors  being  expected 
on  that  special  day  are  no  trouble  at  all.  The  fire  w^ould  always  be 
burning  brightly  in  winter  ; the  flowers  and  plants  w'ould  be  at 
their  best  in  summer  ; and  the  mistress  and  her  room  together 
would  be  ready  to  see  anyone.  I can  speak  from  experience 
that  my  friends  always  turned  up  in  shoals  in  dear  hospitable 
Shortlands  when  I had  my  Thursdays,  and  came  w'eek  after 
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week  to  see  me  ; secure  of  a cup  of  tea  and  a chat  after  a walk 
or  drive  ; and  I know  how  the  winter  sped  along  when  1 felt 
confident  that  So-and-so  would  be  in  any  day  of  the  week,  and 
that  I can  ‘ turn  into  ’ this  or  that  i)leasant  room  any  hour 
between  4 and  5.d0,  and  find  a welcome  and  a cup  of  tea  ready 
for  me  ; neither  being  in  the  least  less  warm  because  the  previous 
IVIondaj',  and  the  Monday  before  tlnat  too  maybe,  my  feet  took 
me  in  precisely  the  same  direction.  In  winter  these  informal 
gatherings  are  particularly  pkasant,  because  I think  the  hours 
between  the  end  of  your  drive  or  walk  and  dinner  are  occasion- 
ally a little  depressing,  and  are  not  good  preparation  for  the 
evening,  which  goes  off  much  better  if  we  have  had  a chat  in 
the  afternoon  with  a friend  or  tw'o,  which  takes  us  out  of  our 
grooves  and  gives  us  something  to  talk  about  over  the  meal  ; 
while  in  summer,  the  fact  that  one  is  at  home  for  certain  on 
one  day  in  the  week  brings  friends  from  a distance  to  see  us, 
and  often  causes  impromptu  tennis  paities  and  little  gatherings, 
all  the  pleasanter  because  they  are  infoimal  and  almost  un- 
expected ; while  in  these  days  of  ostentation  and  glitter  it  is  an 
excellent  thing  to  know'  how  to  entertain  well  and  chcai)ly,  and 
see  one’s  friends,  without  feeling  each  time  eve  do  so  that  we  arc 
so  many  steps  nearer  the  Bajikruptcy  Cmut.  If  we  contemplate 
seeing  society  in  the  way  I have  indicated  above,  a tea-table  is 
a sine  q'ud  non  in  our  drawing-room.  A very  good  soit  of  table 
is  the  rush  and  bamboo  table,  with  little  trays  for  cakes,  that 
open  and  close,  and  therefore  take  up  very  little  room  in  a 
chamber  ; there  is  a second  tray  under  the  top  one  where  spai  e 
cups  can  be  placed.  And  still  another  table  is  the  useful  little 
Sutherland  table,  that  shuts  up  and  stands  modestly  and  unseen 
in  a comer  wdien  not  in  use,  and  that  is  brought  out  in  a moment, 
without  fuss  or  trouble,  and  can  be  used  for  whist,  chess,  or  any 
ordinary  game  ; wdiile  a small  nest  of  four  narrow  tables,  adapted 
from  an  old  Chippendale  design,  is  an  invaluable  j)ossession. 
Closed,  the  ‘nest’  takes  up  a very  small  space,  and,  opened  out, 
the  owner  has  four  little  tables  to  put  about  beside  her  guests, 
who  thus  are  provided  w'ith  places  to  put  down  their  cups  and 
plates  upon,  {ind  are  thus  relieved  of  what  is  sometinus 
an  intolerable  nuisance.  These  tables  can  be  procuied  from 
Godfrey  Giles,  w hose  urn-tables  too  should  be  in  every  drawing- 
room. 

The  best  five-o’clock  tcacloth  is  a fine  white  damask  edged 
with  torchon  lace,  and  Avith  a torchon  lace  insertion  which 
w'ashes  beautifully,  and  this  should  be  maiked  Avith  a largo 
monogram  in  scarlet  thread.  A really  large,  good  monogram 
has  an  excellent  effect.  I purchased  my  cloths  at  Shoolbred’s, 
who  also  procured  me  someone  to  w'ork  the  monograms,  as  I 
am  unfortunately  no  ‘stitchist,’  as  Artenius  Ward  w'ould  say, 
and  cannot  scav  one  bit.  But  they  are  a little  expensive.  Still, 
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if  anyone  can  work  themselves,  the  cloths  are  only  5s.  Gel.  ; the 
lace  comes  to  about  3s.  more  ; and  then  there  is  the  monogram, 
which  of  course  could  be  saved  to  anyone  who  possesses  cleverer 
fingers  than  have  been  given  to  me,  but  which  are  now  worked 
for  me  at  Is.  and  Is.  Gd.  each  by  Mrs.  Hanbury  Jepson,  of 
Towcester,  whose  work  is  simply  beautiful.  Other  tablecloths 
are  the  ‘ Gentlewoman  ’ cloths  sold  by  J.  Wilson  & Sons. 
These  are  really  beautiful,  Avhile  the  drawn  linen  ones  sold  by 
Mrs.  Wells,  Kingsdown  Parade,  Bristol,  are  exquisite  too.  Too 
much  trouble  cannot  be  taken  about  one’s  table-linen,  and, 
above  all,  about  the  five-o’clock  cloths,  which  should  never  be 
coloured,  w'orked  in  crewels,  or  be  made  of  anything  save 
really  nice  linen  and  thick  lace.  A nice  bright  copper  kettle 
and  a trivet  should  be  always  brought  in  with  the  tea,  and  a 
cosey  should  never  l)e  forgotten,  while  buns  (homemade  buns 
and  scones  arc  most  excellent),  biscuits,  and  bi'cad  and  butter 
suffice  fur  quite  a large  party  of  friends,  and  there  is  neither 
extra  trouble  nor  fuss  of  any  kind.  Of  course,  teacups  and 
saucers  are  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  but  I think  the  new 
Viennese  cups  and  saucers  on  a coj>per  tray  are  the  prettiest  of 
all,  and  can  generally  bo  replaced  should  a misfortune  happen 
to  them  ; while  Libertj'^’s  ornamental  china  cups  and  saucers  are 
always  pretty,  and  can  invariably  be  matched. 

The  drawing-room  should  be  dusted  and  put  in  order  every 
morning  by  Angelina  herself,  more  especially  if  she  have  an 
artistic  eye,  and  a knack  of  arranging  furniture,  for  no  maid 
can  be  trusted  to  do  this  ; she  puts  the  things  down  in  stich  a 
stiff  manner  that  wo  know  in  one  moment  that  the  maid,  not 
the  mistress,  has  been  the  moving  spirit ; but  in  a small  house- 
hold, except  for  sweeping  and  the  regular  weekly  turn  out,  the 
maid  should  never  touch  the  drawing-room  ; she  would  soon 
spoil  the  room  if  she  does.  The  housemaid  has  charge  of  the 
room,  and  she  should  clean  the  grate  before  breakfast,  and  after 
she  has  done  her  bedrooms  she  should  sweep  up  any  pieces  and 
remove  any  debris  ; but,  the  moment  Angelina  has  given  her 
cook  the  day’s  orders,  she  should  go  into  the  drawing- room, 
arrange  the  furniture  and  books,  replace  anything  left  out  of 
its  place  the  night  before ; and  then  she  should  water  the  plants 
and  arrange  the  flowers  : dead  flowers  should  at  once  be  burned, 
and  clean  water  put  in  the  vases  ; and,  if  possible,  she  should 
have  a flower  table,  ■which  is  easily  arranged  to  imitate  a bank 
of  flowers,  by  putting  low  receptacles  in  front  and  gradually 
heightened  ones  from  the  front  to  the  back  ; if  this  is  arranged 
with  a mass  of  foliage  a few  flowers  make  a great  effect,  and 
nothing  makes  such  a pretty  eflect  in  a room  as  does  one  of 
these  flower  tables. 

In  London  the  fewer  heavy  carpets  or  draperies  indulged  in 
in  a drawing-room  the  better,  and,  above  all,  don’t  stuff  up 
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3’om*  whulows  and  doors  ; have  as  much  light  and  air  as  jmu 
can  manage,  and  remember  that  the  lighter  and  more  flowery 
your  room  looks  the  better  ; and  that  you  must  take  the  di’aw- 
ing-room  under  your  special  charge  if  you  I'eally  Avant  it  to 
look  well. 


CHAPTER  X 

CURTAINS,  CARPETS,  AND  LIGHTING 

There  are  so  many  difierently  shaped  Avindoivs  that  one  is 
almost  at  one’s  wits’  end  to  knoAv  how  to  think  of  them  alt 
satisfactorily.  There  is  the  ordinary  sash  Avindow,  Avhich  is  A^ery 
easily  arranged  ; the  French  AvindoAV,  Avhich  I confess  is  rather 
a trial ; the  enormously  long  AvindoAV,  found  in  many  old- 
fashioned  houses,  Avhich  seem  made  on  purpose  to  ruin  the 
unhappj'^  OAvner  in  curtain  m.aterial  ; and  then  there  are  the 
small  windoAVS  Avhich  open  iiiAvards,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
Avhich  open  outAvards  ; and,  indeed,  there  are  so  many  difierent 
kinds,  it  Avould  I’ocpiiro  a Avhole  l)ook,  and  not  merely  one 
chapter,  Avere  I to  attempt  to  speak  of  them  all.  Rut,  Avhatever 
the  shape  of  the  AvindoAV,  let  me  beg  of  my  readers  to  believe 
me  Avhen  I say,  after  long  experience,  that  of  all  the  miserable 
inventions  to  make  one  Avaste  one’s  money  I know  of  none  to  come 
up  to  the  useless,  expensive,  ordinary  AvundoAv  blind,  and  that 
under  no  circumstances  can  there  be  the  smallest  need  to  have 
these  things  put  up  ; the  muslin  tempers  the  light  quite  suffi- 
ciently, and,  should  Ave  require  to  exclude  it  altogether,  we  can 
easily  do  this  by  drawing  cur  curtains,  Avhich  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  run  quite  easily  Avithout  undue  effort  on  our 
part,  Avhile,  if  Ave  draAV  doAvn  the  blind,  ten  chances  to  one  that 
the  cord  breaks,  the  tassel  conies  off ; or,  in  the  case  of  a Venetian 
blind,  the  Avhole  thing  rattles  doAvn  on  our  devoted  heads  and 
Ave  are  stunned,  as  Avell  as  deafened  by  the  clamour,  and  un- 
nerA’^ed  by  the  sudden  assault.  Of  cour.se  some  enormous  and 
very  sunny  AvindoAvs  must  have  outside  jalousies ; but  in  our 
climate  these  are  rarely  required  ; and,  as  a rule,  the  muslin  and 
material  arrangements  I am  about  to  describe  are  more  than 
sufficient,  while  it  is  a good  thing  to  admit  as  much  sunshine 
as  Ave  can  coax  into  our  houses  : we  get  little  enough  : and  I 
think,  if  we  could  only  realise  that  sunshine  means  health, 
stren^h,  and  good  spirits,  Ave  should  soon  clear  aAvay  our 
curtains  and  leave  the  windoAvs  as  free  as  Ave  iiossibly  can  : 
except,  of  course,  our  bedroom  AvindoAvs  : these  must  be  screened 
in  some  measure,  unless  we  wish  our  opposite  neighbours  to 
have  a full  Anew  of  our  dressing  operations.  I have  had  some 
sketches  done  of  three  or  four  arrangements  of  ‘blindless 
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windows,’  and  I hope  they  may  he  of  some  service  to^  my 
readers  ; but,  of  course,  they  must  be  supplemented  in  a 
measure  by  some  mode  of  description,  though  they  speak  for 
themselves.  1 may  perhaps  begin  by  describing  the  ordinary 
window,  with  the  two  sashes  and  the  scpiare  frame,  for  this  is 
very  easily  managed,  even  supposing  that  one  has  to  keep  out 


Fig.  23. 


the  neighbours’  eyes  as  well  as  a certain  amount  of  sunshine. 
The  muslin  curtains  should  be  put  up  on  rods  similar  to  small 
stair-rods,  fastened  against  the  -window  frame  top  and  bottom 
in  such  a way  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  free  raising  of 
the  sash,  which  must  open  top  and  bottom  ; this  arrangement 
insures  the  curtains  remaining  in  their  place,  and  ^ revents 


Fig.  24. 

guipure  lace  : the  insertion  is  put  in  a slip  close  to  the  edge, 
and  -washes  beautifully  : but  these  curtains,  unless  made  at 
home,  are  undoubtedly  expensive.  Still,  notliing  looks  as  -well 
as  they  do,  and  if  tlmy  are  arranged  on  the  rods  Lu  such  a 
planner  t]i£vt  thp  edges  qf  the  outside  lace  just  touch,  they 
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them  floating  in  and  out  on  every  dust-laden  breeze  that  blows, 
while  it  leaves  no  long  tail  of  draggled  muslin  to  sweep  the 
floor,  and  get  torn  and  dirty  almost  before  they  have  been  uji  a 
week. 

The  best  white  curtains  are  undoubtedly  made  of  soft  clear 
muslin,  edged  and  furthermore  embellished  by  insertions  of 
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form  a complete  screen,  and  yet  hide  nothing  from  the  owner 
of  the  house,  who  can  see  from  her  windows  comfortably, 
without  being  sj^ied  over;  and,  being  fixed,  last  clean  really 
a very  long  time  indeed.  And  then,  if  the  thicker  curtains  are 
placed  on  a straight  brass  rod,  as  narroAV  as  the  Aveight  they 


Fig.  25. 

have  to  support  will  allow,  no  blinds  are  recpiired,  for  the 
warm  drapery  draAvs  straight  over  the  AvindoAvs,  and  either 
serves  as  a blind  to  keep  out  the  light  or  a screen  to  keep  OAit 
the  draughts,  and  so  does  aAvay  Avith  the  expensive  blind'  Avith 
ils  rollers,  its  cord  eternally  out  of  order,  and  its  ugly  eflect 
from  both  inside  and  outside  the  house. 
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The  French  guipure  vitrage  makes  most  admirable  bed- 
room window  curtains  stretched  on  the  rods  as  just  advised.  If 
this  is  used  on  large  windows,  a second  pair  of  muslin  curtains 
should  be  crossed  at  the  top  from  a slight  rod,  just  under  the 
rod  which  holds  the  thicker  curtains.  The  muslin  should  be 


Fio.  20. 

tied  back,  high  up  under  the  material  ones,  and  should  be  kept 
in  place  by  frilled  bands  of  muslin.  The  cretonne  curtains 
should  hang  straight,  should  not  be  draped  at  all,  and  should 
just  clear  the  floor. 

Excellent  bedroom  curtains  are  made  from  Burnett’s  plain 
muslin  at  2\d.  a yard.  These  should  be  frilled  doAvn  one 
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side,  the  frill  falling  in  a cascade,  and  not  goffered  stiffly.  Tf 
bands  are  required,  they  should  be  of  muslin  frilled.  Of  course 
silk  sashes  look  better  undoubtedly,  but  they  soon  fade  and 
become  shabby.  The  muslin  bands  come  back  new  from  the 
wash  every  time  they  pay  the  laundress  a visit.  Better  cur- 
tains are  of  course  made  from  good  ‘book’  or  Swiss  ‘mull’ 
muslin,  which  costs  about  a yard  ; therefore  the  cost  of 

these  curtains  is  easily  calculated  by  anyone  who  measures  her 
own  windows  and  sees  what  length  and  quantity  of  material  is 
required  for  them.  And,  again,  bedroom  windows  look  ex- 
tremely nice  if  treated  in  a similar  manner  in  the  French 
checked  muslin,  such  as  the  bonnes  use  for  their  caps  and 
aprons,  and  of  which  our  Sunday  summer  frocks  used  to  be 
made  in  our  young  days,  and  which  costs  lOhd.  a yard.  If  this 
be  used,  the  curtains  must  be  edged  with  a two-inch  goffered 
frill,  which  must  invariably  edge  all  the  curtains  that  are  not 
trimmed  with  lace  edgings,  for  nothing  looks  worse  than  the 
hard  line  of  a curtain  that  is  neither  frilled  nor  lace-trimmed  ; 
or  else  edged  by  the  ‘ daisy  fringe,’  which  is  such  a pretty  finish 
to  some  muslins. 

Of  the  popularity  of  the  soft  and  beautiful  Madras  muslins 
there  is  scarcely  any  necessity  to  sj^eak,  as  it  is  now  familiar  to 
most  of  us  ; but  despite  its  beauty  and  (in  some  cases)  its  cheap- 
ness, I must  add  a word  of  waniing  on  the  subject  of  Madras, 
especially  addressed  to  our  j^oung  friends  with  limited  means, 
for  the  cheap  sort  of  Madras  does  not  wash  satisfactorily,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  avoided  by  all  those  who  have  to  study 
economy,  and  have  not  only  to  buy  things,  but  to  select  them 
in  such  a manner  that  they  shall  last  after  their  first  visit  to  the 
wasli-tub  at  the  very  least. 

The  cheap  Madras  washes  into  holes,  and  all  the  pretty 
colours  vanish,  and  a limp  rag  returns  to  us  instead  of  the 
charming  curtains  that  gave  such  a style  to  the  appearance  of 
the  outside  of  our  house  ; and  the  expensive  ones,  too,  are  apt 
to  ‘ run  ’ in  the  washing,  and  are  out  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  anyone  whose  means  are  really  limited  ; for  these  cost  from 
Gs.  9d.  to  8s.  9d.  a yard,  and  therefore  become  expensive  items 
in  our  expenditure  at  once,  although  they  contrast  favourably 
with  the  fine  lace  and  embroidered  curtains  sold  ready  to  put 
up  at  51.  or  Gl.  a pair,  or  at  times  even  more  than  that.  But 
ready-made  curtains  designed  with  large  and  marvellous  patterns 
must  not  even  enter  a really  artistic  home.  They  mean  nothing, 
can  never  be  anything  save  vulgar  and  pretentious,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  avoided  ; for  if  we  are  rich  we  can  have  the 
best  Madras,  the  finest  guipure  and  muslin  ; and  if  we  are  poor 
we  can  yet  have  our  white  muslin,  either  frilled  or  edged  with 
guipure,  as  wide  as  our  modest  means  will  allow  ; or  the  valuable 
plain  Indian  muslin  at  2^d.  a yard,  which  washes  excellently. 
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A bow-wiiulow,  the  orthodox  siirburban  villa  bow-window, 
is,  1 own,  a very  difficult  subject  to  treat,  but  I have  circum- 
vented even  that  by  an  arrangement  of  curtains  on  rods 
managed  as  described  above  ; and  in  the  first  two  side  windows 
have  two  narrow  white  curtains  meeting  at  the  top  of  the 
window  ; and  gradually  sloping  away  until  they  are  about  five 
inches  apart  at  the  bottom  ; the  wider  centre  sash  is  treated  in 
the  same  manner  with  wider  curtains,  the  frilled  edge  of  which 
meets  the  edge  of  the  curtain  that  fits  the  narrow  sixsh  on  both 
sides  of  the  broader  window  ; for  the  usual  bow  is  made  of  a 
flat  sash  in  the  middle,  between  two  narrow  sashes  that  bow 
slightly;  the  muslin  is  ‘taut,’  as  sailors  would  say,  and  is 
always  tidy,  and  by  using  these  narrow  very  cheap  rods  all 
expensive  fitted  and  formed  poles  and  valances  are  done  away 
with,  and  a most  expensive  and  vexatious  item  in  our  expen- 
diture completely  swept  off  our  schedule  of  j^ayments  to  be 
made.  The  muslin  curtains  neatly  up,  a thicker  rod  can  be 
fixed  in  three  portions,  each  portion  sej^arate  and  distinct,  for 
the  heavier  curtains.  Those  in  any  dining-room  can  be  made 
of  several  materials.  Shoolbred  had  a beautiful  gold  figured 
damask,  double  width,  at  4s.  9d. , which  looks  like  silk,  though 
naturally  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind  ; this  drapes  beautifully  and 
looks  charming,  as  it  falls  into  folds  and  never  fades  ; it  can  be 
edged  with  a ball  fringe  to  match,  which  adds  a good  deal  to 
the  expense,  but  looks  better  than  anything  else,  or  else  by  a 
frill,  but  this  is  a little  heavy,  as  the  material  is  thick.  This 
material  can  be  had  in  a beautiful  pale  blue  and  a good  terra- 
cotta as  well  as  in  the  yellow,  but  1 have  no  experience  of  the 
W'ear  of  the  two  former  colours,  and  therefore  cannot  tell 
whether  they  last  as  well  and  as  satisfactorily  as  the  yellow 
does.  To  make  the  window  look  really  nice,  you  require  one 
breadth  hung  down  straight  at  the  end  of  the  first  slip  of 
window  against  the  wall,  edged  all  round  the  sides  and  bottom 
with  ball  fringe  or  by  the  frill  ; then  another  breadth  on  the 
other  side  of  the  slip  to  pull  halfway  across  the  wider  window, 
to  meet  a third  curtain  hanging  straight  in  the  middle  of  the 
other  division,  and  being  met  in  its  turn  by  a fourth,  which, 
when  undrawn,  should  hang  straight  against  the  wall  in  the  same 
way  that  curtain  number  one  does. 

The  ‘Florin’  serges  sold  by  Colbourne  & Co.,  82  Regent  * 
Street,  at  Is.  ll^d.  a yard,  and  Stephen’s  Sicilienne  damasks 
at  7s.  9rf.  a jard,  are  excellent  curtain  materials  also,  as  are 
the  stamped  jutes  and  corduroy  serges  sold  for  this  purpose  by 
Mr.  Smee  ; while  to  me  the  king  of  all  materials  is  Colbourne’s 
beautiful  Bokhara  plush,  which  wears  for  ever  and  hangs  in  the 
most  perfect  folds.  Remember,  a muddled  or  patterned  cur- 
tain is  always  a mistake  ; it  should  always  bo  in  some  plain, 
rich,  decided  colour ; while  a great  improvement  to  the  ordinary 
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I)lain  curtain  is  made  by  adding  at  the  top  a ‘ turned-over  ’ 
drapery  of  some  figured  material.  These  turned-over  draperies 
are  shown  in  the  ‘ Cecil  Lodge ' drawing-room  curtains,  and  also 
in  the  drapery  between  the  two  rooms : the  best  w'ay  I know',  by 
tlie  way,  of  treating  this  all  too  often  common  arrangement  of 
rooms. 

But.  whatever  the  material,  in  no  case  should  the  curtains 
be  draped,  or  tied  up  or  chained  as  if  they  were  w'ild  beasts, 
w'ith  great  gold  or  brass  chains  (truly  the  very  ‘ foolishest  ’ 
things  that  were  ever  invented  for  the  puriDose),  and  they 
should  never  come  below  the  wdndow  sill  or  the  dado  line,  save 
and  except  in  the  case  of  a French  wdndow  opening  to  a garden 
or  conservatory,  wdien  the  white  drapery  should  be  fixed  on 
rods  to  the  frame  of  the  door,  and  the-  warmer  curtains  should 
be  draped  so  as  to  keep  out  the  draughts  and  be  drawn  readily ; 
and  this  is  done  by  sew'ing  them  to  large  rings  that  run  easily 
on  a brass  pole,  Avhich  must  be  as  small  and  unobtrusive  as 
l)ossible  ; and  when  not  in  use  the  curtains  must  be  drawm 
close  to  the  wall  and  allowed  to  hang  down  perfectly  straight. 
If  one  drapes  them  the  folds  become  dust-traps,  and  should 
the  sun  come  in  as  it  ought  to  do,  the  curtain  fades  in  stripe.s, 
and  not  in  the  all-over  manner  which  prevents  the  fading  from 
being  really  noticed.  These  curtains  must  be  about  an  inch 
longer  than  the  length  from  the  i)ole  to  the  floor,  and  must 
rather  more  than  touch  the  floor,  because  a French  wundow 
means  a draught  to  one’s  toes,  that  can  only  be  circumvented 
by  longish  curtains,  and  a thick  mat,  so  placed  as  to  be  easily 
moved,  should  the  window  open  into  the  room  itself. 

Corduroy  velveteens  arc  also  excellent  for  curtains,  and  as  1 
said  before  Bokhara  plush  is  the  king  of  materials,  if  we  could 
aftbrd  it ; the  shades  of  colour  in  the  folds  are  perfect,  and  the 
tints  in  which  plush  is  made  are  always  lovely  ; but  if  w'e  cannot 
afford  that,  w'e  must  turn  our  eyes  away  from  such  enchanting 
visions,  and  look  out  for  a nice  harmonious  cretonne  for  the  draw- 
ing-room, which  must  be  lined,  to  make  it  warmer  and  more 
durable,  and  trimmed  with  the  goffered  frill  that  ahvays  looks 
well  in  all  w'ashing  materials,  or  else  wdth  simple  ball  binding 
or  fringe.  F or  bedrooms  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  dark 
blue  and  white  cretonne,  the  same  both  sides ; or  Burnett’s 
excellent  ‘ marguerite  ’ cretonnes,  in  different  colours,  at  O^d. 
a yard  : the  dark  blue  and  wdiite  need  not  be  lined  unless  the 
bedroom  receive  the  very  early  sun,  when  a lining  is  necessary 
if  blinds  be  done  without  ; but  I should  make  the  curtains 
double,  as  the  material  is  as  cheap  as  any  lining  procurable, 
and  looks  far  better  than  any  self-colour  could  possibly  look. 
These  cretonnes  wash  most  beautifully,  and  begin  at  9d.  a 
yard.  The  chairs,  frill  to  the  mantel-board,  eider-down,  and 
any  bookcase  edges  should  all  be  finished  with  the  same  style 
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of  cretonne,  though,  of  course,  any  other  harmonious  colour 
can  be  introduced  to  avoid  too  much  sameness.  The  chair 
covers  should  be  loose,  and  edged  with  a frill,  as  also  should 
be  the  eider-down  cover  ; this  spoils  any  room  if  kept  in  its 
Turkey-patterned  material,  and  should  ahvays  be  put  into  a 
cretonne  washable  cover,  as  much  for  beauty  as  for  health. 
But  these  details  must  be  kept  for  another  chapter,  as  they  do 
not  enter  into  the  great  subject  of  curtains,  which  should 
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always  be  of  ci’etonne  in  a bedroom,  as  everything  in  a bed- 
room must  be  washable,  or  the  room  cannot  possibly  be 
healthy. 

It  may  sound  ridiculous,  but  I here  state  boldly  that  I can 
invariably  make  a more  than  shrewd  guess  of  the  character  of 
the  folks  who  iidiabit  a house  by  noticing  what  sort  of  ideas 
they  have  on  the  subject  of  draperies  ; and  I may  safely  say 
that  I have  never  been  mistaken.  The  carefully  and  prettily 
and  tidily  arranged  curtains  tell  me  at  once  of  the  pleasant  folk 
I shall  find  inside  ; just  as  surely  as  the  dirty,  untidy  muslin 
or  the  gorgeously  patterned,  expensive,  and  ])retcntious  cur- 
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tains  warn  me  against  the  slattern,  or  the  vulgarian  with  whom 
I have  nothing  in  common,  should  I ever  have  the  bad  fortune 
to  have  to  enter  behind  those  w'arning  marks  ; while  the  soft 
muslin  or  delicate  lace  indicate  an  artistic  mistress  with  whom 
I shall,  I know,  sjiend  many  jdeasant  hours.  This  being  the 
case,  do  not  wonder,  dear  readers,  that  I lay  much  stress  and 
write  at  great  length  on  this  momentous  subject,  for  it  is  one 
on  which  almost  volumes  could  be  written  ; for  while  the 
inside  of  your  houses  only  speaks  to  your  friends  and  relations, 
the  outside  tells  a great  deal  to  strangers,  and  either  repels  or 
attracts,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  you  arrange  your 
windows. 

Unless  your  windows  are  very  small,  as  in  sketch  28,  never 
be  without  white  curtains  of  some  kind,  for  if  you  are  the  hou.se 
resembles  someone  who  has  forgotten  her  cuffs  and  collar  or 
white  frillings  ; but  if  they  are  like  the  sketch,  you  cannot  do 
better  than  use  Pither’s  old-gold-coloured,  printed  linen  edged 
with  ball  fringe  ; this  serves  all  piu’poses  of  blinds  and  curtains 
alike,  and  always  looks  artistic,  while  the  windows  ai’e  not 
obscured  and  stuffed  up,  as  are  those  in  most  of  our  English 
houses.  Of  course  Siam  silk  is  better  than  the  linen,  but  this 
is  2s.  a yard  ; and  a soft  merino  sold  by  Wallace  is  always  nice. 

And  here  let  me  repeat  once  more  and  most  emphatically 
that  ordinary  blinds  are  not  necessary,  and  are  never  useful  ; 
if  the  house  has  very  much  sun,  inside  blinds  are  no  use  at  all  ; 
the  heat  that  makes  most  town  houses  unendurable  is  caused  by 
the  sun  striking  down  on  the  glass  of  the  window,  and  to  obviate 
this  the  glass  itself  must  be  covered  outside.  Our  summer  is 
but  a short  one  at  best,  but  if.<  we  cannot  bear  the  sun  Ave  must 
put  up  outside  blinds,  or  hang  grass  mats  over  the  glass  outside  ; 
these  are  the  only  really  necessary  blinds  ; to  say  the  least,  the 
others  are  unhealthy.  The  sun  is  the  life-giver,  after  all,  and 
he  had  better  fade  our  curtains  and  our  carpets  than  that  the 
lack  of  his  beams  should  fade  our  own  and  onr  children’s  cheeks  ! 
This,  too,  is  another  reason  Avhy  we  should  never  buy  very 
expensive  curtains  or  carpets  ; fortunately,  hardly  any  of  the 
materials  I have  spoken  of  cost  much,  while  Kidderminster 
squares,  my  favourite  matting  and  rugs,  or  even  stained  floors 
and  rugs,  are  all  Avithin  the  poAvers  of  the  humblest  of  us. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  curtains  I should  like  to  say  a 
few  Avords  on  the  subject  of  portieres.  These  should  be  placed 
over  every  door  Avhere  pos.sible.  They  deaden  sound  and  keep 
out  draughts,  and  so  save  us  from  catching  cold  and  our  fires 
from  burning  out  in  a ruinously  quick  manner.  A portiere  rod 
only  costs  2s.  or  3s.,  and  very  nice  portih'cs  can  be  made  from 
printed  velveteen,  notably  Graham  & Biddle’s  Graham 
velveteen,  from  some  heavy  tapestries  and  from  serge,  Avhile  for 
bedrooms  Burnett’s  Bolton  sheeting  is  an  ideal  material.  By 
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the  way,  a portiHre  should,  if  possible,  always  be  figured,  and 
should  also,  if  possible,  have  a ‘ turned-over  ’ drapery  of  some 
plain  material. 

I myself  prefer  matting  for  a dining-room  at  about  2s.  Sd.  a 
yard,  and  covered  here  and  there  with  rugs,  jiut  down  where 
tlie  greatest  amount  of  traffic  may  be  expected  ; but  this  is  ex- 
pen.sive,  if  set  against  the  pretty  carpets  in  art  ci)lour,  made 
at  Kidderminster,  and  sold  by  the  yard  at  about  4s.  Gd.  a yard, 
the  coloui-s  of  which  are  extremely  good.  And  if  we  cannot 
afford  matting  in  the  dining-room,  a carpet  that  would  go  very 
well  with  the  room  would  be  shades  of  very  faint  sage-green, 
with  dashes  of  terra-cotta  in.  But  I niucli  prefer  the  matting, 
and  should  always  advise  this  for  anyone  who  could  afford  it, 
and  yet  could  not  afford  the  Oriental  carpet  that  is,  of  course, 
the  carpet  for  a dining-room.  The  rugs  range  from  7s.  Gd. , but 
these  are  Scinde  rugs,  and  do  not  wear  very  well.  Liberty, 
Hewetson,  and  Shoolbred  have  all  an  excellent  choice,  but  I 
think  Hewetson’s  rugs  are  the  best  for  people  with  a small 
amount  of  money  to  spend  ; and  there  is  this  to  consider  about 
rugs,  they  can  be  shaken  at  least  once  a week  and  continually 
turned  about,  and  when  too  shabby  for  downstairs  they  can  be 
taken  ujistairs,  finally  dying  an  honourable  death  before  the 
kitchen  fire  or  by  the  bedsides  of  the  maids.  Still,  much  as  I 
like  matting,  I must  confess  the  total  cost  is  more  than  three 
times  the  cost  of  a Kidderminster  square,  which  in  its  turn  can 
be  taken  up,  shaken,  and  moved  about,  as,  being  square,  there 
are  no  corners  to  consider,  and  no  back  and  front  and  sides  to 
think  about  either.  But  we  must  put  carpet  felt  or  paper  felt 
under  our  squares  if  Ave  Avish  them  to  Avear  and  to  feel  soft  and 
pleasant  under  our  feet  ; and  it  as  Avell  to  put  doAvn  large  sheets 
of  broAvn  paper  before  even  the  felt  goes  doAvn.  All  this  adds 
considerably  to  the  Avear  of  the  carpet. 

There  is  a curious  habit  in  some  parts  of  Canada  of  making 
a species  of  bed  of  hay  under  the  carpet,  and  it  gives  a very 
pleasant  feeling  to  anyone  Avalking  thereon  ; of  course  soft,  fine 
hay  is  chosen,  and  it  is  most  carefully  laid  down,  and  evenly 
and  tightly  packed  ; and  in  a room  on  the  basement  floor,  as  so 
often  rooms  are  situated  in  small  suburban  houses,  it  is  a great 
comfort  ; it  is  very  Avarm  in  Aviuter  and  cool  in  summer,  and  if 
the  hay-bed  is  made  about  tAvice  a year,  I believe  it  rec|uiros  no 
further  attention. 

An  old  friend  of  mine  who  lived  in  poor  circumstances  in  a 
stone-floor  cottage  in  Dorsetshire,  Avho  had  passed  some  years  of 
her  life  in  Canada,  ahvays  stretched  her  carpet  over  such  a bed, 
and  I Avell  remember  how  delightful  her  floor  felt,  and  how  she 
never  suffered,  as  so  many  of  her  neighbours  did,  from  rheu- 
matism and  other  evils  inseparable  from  the  ordinary  covering 
to  a stone  or  brick  floor.  I have  more  than  once  recommended 
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this  in  a basement  kitclien  or  servants’  sitting-room,  and  never 
Avithout  hearing  that  it  was  pronounced  a great  and  unfailing 
success  and  source  of  comfort  to  tlie  domestics. 

If,  however,  a Kidderminster  square  is  chosen,  tlie  boards 
for  about  tAvo  feet  from  the  Avainscot  must  be  stained  a good 
brown  shade  ; if  tlie  boards  are  pretty  good,  and  do  not  require 
stopping  with  putty  to  keep  out  the  draughts,  as  so  many  of 
our  suburban  houses  requii’e  ‘ stopping,’  oAving  to  the  shrinking 
of  the  green  Avood  used,  alas  ! for  the  purposes  of  floors,  doors, 
and  AvindoAvs,  Edwin  or  Angelina  can  Avell  manage  this  them- 
selves. The  best  stain  that  is  eA'er  made  is  Jackson’s  varnish 
stains,  to  be  had  from  the  High  Stx’eet,  Borough,  S.E.,  ready 
prepared  in  a big  tin  jar,  and  Avith  the  right  sort  of  brush  this 
is  soon  pAit  on  ; when  dry  it  should  be  Avell  and  thoroughly 
polished  Avith  beeswax  and  tur])cntine,  and  if  this  is  done 
Aveekly  I am  sure  the  floor  Avill  never  re([uire  staining  for  many 
years  ; but  if  ‘ stopping  ’ is  necessary,  the  Avorkmen  employed  can 
stain  the  floors  too  ; for  the  extra  charge  Avill  be  but  small,  and 
it  will  save  a back-ache,  and  insure  the  Avork  being  thoroughly 
and  properly  done. 

These  hints  about  carpets  are  perhaps  a trifle  i>rolix,  but 
they  Avill  do  for  the  Avhole  of  the  house,  of  course  varying  tlie 
colours  to  suit  the  rooms,  and  being  very  careful  in  the  selec- 
tion of  patterns.  Mr.  Morris  has  some  of  his  A'ery  best  designs 
manufactured  in  Kidderminster,  so  the  cheap  make  of  the  mere 
carpet  need  not  be  sneered  at  ; but  Ave  cannot  afl'ord  Morris, 
much  as  Ave  should  like  to  do  so,  for  his  Kidderminsters  are  as 
costly  as  most  people’s  Brussels  ; but  AA*e  can  noAv  procure  qiiite 
as  good  designs  as  Morris’s  at  Wallace’s,  Avhich  firm  noAV  keeps 
all  the  ijatterns  and  colours  I recommend,  and  therefore  my 
readers  can  go  there  armed  by  this  knoAvledge,  and  that  they 
Avill  find  there  just  really  the  A^ery  carpets  I ahvays  admire,  at 
one-fourth  the  cost.  Then,  too,  there  is  an  admirable  blue  car- 
pet sold  by  Colbourne,  of  82  Regent  Street,  and  AAdiich  Avears 
magnificently  : I have  had  one  doAvn  now  for  nine  years  in  a 
room  that  experiences  a great  deal  of  traflic,  and  it  is  at  the 
moment  of  Avriting  as  good  as  ever  it  AV’as,  and  is  admired  by 
everyone  Avho  comes  in  ; Avhile  Pither’s  carpets  are  all  artistic 
and  excellent,  but  I do  not  advise  any  plain  ones.  These  shoAv 
evei’y  scrap  of  dirt  and  dust,  and  simply  madden  one  : one 
reason  Avhy  one  should  taboo  felt,  although  one  is  often  tempted 
by  its  beautiful  colours  ; but  it  Avears  very  badly,  and  is  one 
person’s  Avork  to  keep  clean.  A stair  carpet  should  never  have 
a border,  and  should  have  very  little  pattern,  and  should  always 
be  Brussels  at  least,  pile  if  possible,  as  stairs  receive  such  an 
enormous  amount  of  Avear  ; but  passages  and  landings  should 
never  be  carpeted,  because  of  the  dust  and  possible  droppings 
of  water  from  the  housemaid’s  cans  and  pails.  They  should 
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always  be  covered  all  over  with  self-coloured  linoleum  or  cork 
carpet,  and  supplemented  by  rugs  which  can  be  continually 
shaken. 

If  the  house  have  bow-windows,  an  extra  square  of  carpet, 
or  else  a Scinde  rug  at  7s.  Gd.,  can  be  laid  down  there  ; there  is 
not  much  ‘ traffic  ’ in  a bow-window,  and  the  rugs  look  nicer 
than  anything,  and  wear  quite  a reasonable  time  in  such  a 
localitjq  and  these  can  be  easily  replaced.  A piece  of  thecai'pet 
itself  always  looks  out  of  place  somehow,  and  spoils  any  room. 

For  a really  good  carpet,  I like  a fine  Oriental  carpet,  with  a 
good  deal  of  white  in  it,  or  a AVilton,  or  velvet  pile  ; but  I 
always  like  something  cheaper  myself,  as  I do  not  like  old, 
carpets  or  old  curtains.  They  must  retain  a certain  amount  of 
dust  and  dirt,  and  I therefore  infinitely  prefer  either  a good 
Kidderminster,  or  else  the  matting  and  rugs  spoken  of  at  first, 
which  can  be  replaced  when  shabby  witliout  too  groat  an  efibrt 
for  a moderate  income.  There  arc  just  one  or  two  trifles  that  I 
should  like  to  speak  of  here,  flatting  should  be  swept  one  uxiy 
regularly,  and  by  a proper  matting  brush.  It  can  be  washed 
with  soap  and  a little  water,  and  it  has  a wonderful  way  of  never 
collecting  dust  that  is  marvellous.  Oi’iental  rugs  and  carpets 
should  be  swept  one  way  only  also  ; and  the  Kidderminster 
squares  should  be  shaken  often,  but  not  continually  swept ; the 
shaking  gets  rid  of  the  dirt,  while  swcciiing  wears  them  out 
much  quicker  than  need  be. 

In  connection  with  the  carpets  and  curtains,  we  may  just 
as  well  speak  of  the  lighting  of  the  sitting-rooms  before  passing 
away  from  them  to  the  bedchambers.  And  hero  I must  im- 
press upon  my  readers  never  to  have  gas  anywhere  where  they 
can  avoid  using  it,  and  to  pray  heartily  for  that  bright  day  to 
dawn  when  the  electric  light  shall  be  within  the  reach  of  all,  and 
when  Mr.  Swan  tells  us  how  to  light  our  houses  as  perfectly  as 
he  has  done  his  own  ; and  I confess  that  when  I recollect  that 
charming  abode,  where  fairies  seem  to  superintend  the  lighting, 
so  wonderfully  is  it  managed,  I feel  consumed  with  rage  and 
anger  to  think  that  I was  not  born  in  a time  when  the  electric 
light  will  be  as  much  a matter  of  course  as  the  present  odious 
system  of  lighting  by  gas  is  ; but  as  we  are  still  unemancipated 
from  the  thraldom  of  gas,  we  must  try  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  job,  and  confine  the  enemy  to  where  it  can  do  least  harm, 
and  be  of  the  most  good. 

At  the  same  time  an  oil  lamp  in  the  hall  is  apt  to  give  a 
gloomy  impression  to  guests,  and  also  is  rather  a difficult 
matter  to  manage.  It  is  expensive,  and  is  aj^t  to  get  out  of 
order  at  a critical  moment,  so  I think  gas  must  be  adhered  to 
here.  For  this  we  should  go  to  W.  A.  S.  Benson  & Co.,  New 
Bond  Street,  whose  copper  and  beaten  iron  lamps  arc  beautiful ; 
and  Shoolbred  has  also  some  beautiful  beaten  iron  lamps,  with 
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either  opal  or  crystal  shades,  all  of  which  should  be  inspected 
before  the  choice  is  made.  A good  hall  lamp  costs  from  21. , and 
should  hang,  if  possible,  from  ihe  centi’e,  altliough  I have 
occasionally  seen  a hall  lighted  from  the  sides  ; but  I do  not  care 
for  this,  as  it  does  not  have  the  genial  effect  of  the  lighting  from 
the  top  ; but,  should  this  be  preferred,  Mr.  Benson  makes  very 
cliarming  beaten  iron  brackets,  with  bucket-shaped  ojml  glass  in 
hoops  of  iron  ; but,  unless  the  hall  is  very  low,  I strongly  advise 
the  top-lighting  scheme  to  be  adhered  to. 

Then  there  are  beaten  shields  of  copper  with  the  owner’s 
initials  on,  from  whence  protrude  the  gas  bracket,  also  in  copper, 
and  simple  iron  brackets,  to  be  had  from  Shoolbred  at  about 
12s.  each.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Inventions  Exhibition  for  the 
revival  of  the  beaten  iron  work , and  a very  satisfactory  and  charming 
revival  it  is  in  everyway.  In  our  sitting-rooms  we  should  never  for 
one  moment  allow  ourselves  to  have  gas.  I always  burn  Benson’s 
copper  lamps  with  opal  shades  myself,  and  haveacoupleof  standard 
lamps  besides  some  hanging  lamps,  because  I am  very  fond  of 
light,  and  do  not  care  for  the  elaborate  silk  shades  which  are  so 
often  seen  now ; but  before  I quite  gave  up  the  entire  use  of  gas 
those  lamps  were  the  bane  of  my  life.  1 had  a most  excellent 
housemaid  in  those  days,  who  did  her  work  most  beautifully, 
but  only  in  her  own  way  and  in  none  other.  True  to  my 
principles  of  non-interference,  I had  allowed  her  this  way  of 
hers,  because  it  was  as  good  a one  as  could  be  wished  for ; but 
when  it  came  to  suddenly  cutting  off  her  jirecious  privilege  of 
lighting  up  the  gas  and  drawing  the  curtains,  I soon  saw  that  war 
was  before  me,  and  felt  that  now  or  never  was  I to  maintain  my 
right  to  my  lamps,  did  I prefer  them  to  what  the  gas  company 
of  the  tiny  town  I then  lived  in  facetiously  called  gas ; but  what 
was  an  awful  smelling  compound,  which  burned  with  a feeble 
and  ghastly  blue  flame  on  weekdays,  and  which  generally  failed 
us  altogether  when  Sunday  meant  gas  in  the  church.  Of  course, 
then  we  had  comparatively  to  go  without,  as  that  gas  would  not 
be  in  church  and  our  houses  at  the  same  time,  and  our  lives  bid 
fair  to  be  a misery  to  us  in  the  long  December  afternoons  and 
evenings;  when  my  good  genius  said  ‘Lamps,’  and  I then 
invested  in  those  I still  have,  lejoiced  to  think  we  could  see  to 
read  now,  whether  the  gracious  gas  company  deigned  to  allow 
us  any  gas  (?)  or  no. 

I had  received  full  directions  with  the  lamps,  and  knew 
exactly  what  to  do  with  them.  They  were  guaranteed  not  to 
smell  : my  one  dread  : and  I was  accordingly  armed  at  every 
point  to  meet  Emily’s  objections.  ‘ She  had  Avork  enou^^h.’ 
Well,  beyond  cutting  the  Avicks  and  refilling  the  brass  cups 
there  Avas  no  addition;  so  she  took  them  off  Avith  a flounce  and  a 
bang  into  her  OAvn  particular  sanctum,  and  looked  like  a Avalking 
volcano  for  the  rest  of  the  day  HoAvever,  to  make  a long  story 
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short,  those  lamps  were  made  to  behave  as  if  they  were  possessed 
by  the  very  spirit  of  mischief.  They  smelt,  they  flared,  they 
smoked,  they  sang  a blood-curdling  little  song  I feared  meant 
explosions ; but  insisting  on  their  being  taken  out  of  the  room 
night  after  night  and  brought  back  until  they  did  burn  finally 
conquered  Emily,  and  as  she  saw  I meant  to  have  my  lamps  she 
gave  in,  and  they  now  never  smell,  and  never  give  me  a moment’s 
trouble. 

I mention  all  this  to  guide  those  young  people  who  are  apt 
to  be  treated  as  I was,  and  who,  knowing  paraffin  does  smell, 
may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  give  in  and  return  to  gas,  because 
their  servant  declares  she  cannot  manage  the  ‘ dratted  thing.’ 
The  smell  comes  from  some  of  the  oil  having  been  dropped  on 
the  brass  part  of  the  lamp,  which  gets  heated,  and,  of  course, 
smells  abominably,  and  if  the  lamp  be  dull  it  is  because  the 
poor  thing  is  clogged  with  oil  and  literally  cannot  manage  to 
breathe ; then  drop  the  brass  parts  of  the  lamp,  minus  the  wick, 
of  course,  into  some  clean  water,  and  boil  them  as  you  would  an 
egg  over  the  tire.  This  loosens  and  gets  away  all  the  stale  oil, 
which  need  never  be  there  if  the  housemaid  is  really  careful,  and 
your  lamp  once  more  burns  as  brightly  as  ever  it  did.  A lamp 
wick  should  never  be  cut ; it  should  be  brushed  over  with  a piece  of 
paper  to  take  away  the  burned  portion,  and  this  is  quite  enough 
to  keep  it  even  and  insure  its  burning  evenly.  Lamp  chimneys 
should  never  be  washed  ; they  should  be  rubbed  with  a glass- 
cloth  and  then  polished  with  a leather.  Much  washing  means 
many  chimneys,  and  so  w^ater  should  never  touch  them,  except 
under  very  special  circumstances.  I use  no  screens  over  my 
lamps,  as  I put  them  behind  me  in  such  a luanner  that  the 
light  falls  only  on  my  book,  and,  of  course,  on  the  books  and 
work  of  those  who  may  also  be  in  the  room;  but  charming 
screens  can  be  made  by  taking  a sheet  of  tissue  paper  in  such  a 
manner  in  the  centre  that  you  can  pass  it  rapidly  up  and  down 
through  your  hands  until  it  is  a mass  of  crinkles  and  waves  ; 
th?n  tear  off  the  piece  you  have  been  holding  and  you  have  a 
pale  pink  wavy-looking  screen  that  is  charming,  and  costs  the 
fraction  of  a farthing.  The  Germans  also  make  beautiful  lamj) 
sci’eens  by  cutting  oat  scalloped  pieces  of  tissue  paper,  on  which 
are  placed  real  leaves  and  coloured  grasses.  These  arc  covered 
by  another  piece  of  tissue  paper  gummed  lightly  round  the 
edges,  and  the  effect  of  these  when  nicely  arranged  is  reallj' 
positively  beautiful.  About  five  of  these  scalloped  pieces  of 
tissue  paper  make  one  shade,  and  they  are  tied  together  with 
very  narrow  ribbon  bows  at  the  top,  which  allows  of  their  being 
regulated  to  the  size  of  the  lamp.  And  yet  another  still  moio 
beautiful  shade  can  be  made  by  buying  a wire  frame  made  on 
purpose  at  Whiteley’s,  and  covering  all  the  divisions  with  thin 
blue  silk,  the  palest  shade  possible.  E:*ch  division  should  bo 
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covered  in  such  a way  that  the  stitches  do  not  show.  Round 
the  edge  sew  a two-inch  silk  fi’inge,  and  arrange  flufly  ruches 
of  the  silk  down  each  rib  and  round  the  edge  of  the  larnp-shade. 
This  is  not  very  expensive,  and  is  the  best  shade  possible.  By 
the  ■way,  red  and  yellow  shades  should  always  be  avoided  ; the 
first  makes  everyone  look  like  apoplectic  fits,  and  the  second  as 
if  jaundice  ■were  imminent ; and  don’t  ever  buy  the  abominations 
of  shades  that  are  meant  for  owls’  heads ; they  are  monstrosities 
to  be  classed  with  coloured  notepaper  and  other  vulgarisms  of 
the  day.  Other  nice  occasional  lamps  are  the  very  cheap  brass 
lamps  sold  at  7s.  Cd.  and  10s.  Cd.  each.  I do  not  think  these 
good  enough  to  read  by,  but  they  are  most  useful  for  ordinary 
use  at  dinner  or  to  write  a note  by,  and  are  also  useful  to  put 
back  on  the  buffets  that  do  duty  lor  sideboards  in  my  dining- 
room, to  give  a little  more  light  when  we  have  extra  folk  to 
dinner,  and  I use  my  candelabra  for  lighting  the  larger  table  ; 
but  for  all  everyday  use  at  table  those  brass  lamps  are  quite 
enough,  and,  being  easily  lighted  and  kept  clean,  are  really 
invaluable. 

Sometimes  one  is  driven  to  have  gas  in  a bedroom ; but  even 
there  a hanging  lamp  suspended  just  over  the  dressing-table  would 
be  preferable.  This  could  be  supplemented  by  a bracket  for 
candles  over  the  head  of  the  bed ; and  another  candle  in  a shaded 
candlestick  by  the  bedside,  and  indeed  gas  is  not  necessary  except 
in  passages  and  kitchens  : there  it  is  ; but  it  is  a most  unhealthy, 
destructive  thing,  and,  as  I said  before,  1 look  forward  to 
Mr.  Swan  doing  as  much  for  us  as  he  has  done  for  himself. 

If  my  readers  should  doubt  for  one  moment  the  truth  of 
what  I have  said  about  the  relative  values  of  lamps  and  gas,  let 
them  for  the  next  six  months  give  the  two  things  a fair  trial  in 
two  separate  rooms  in  the  same  house ; let  them  look  at  the 
ceilings  in  those  rooms,  examine  the  picture-cords,  and  the 
relative  cleanliness  of  the  curtains  and  draperies,  and  let  them  : 
no  : they,  poor  things,  will  need  no  examination.  I was  going 
to  add,  let  them  examine,  too,  their  plants  ; but  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  where  the  gas  is,  there  will  be  none  left  to  examine,  for 
they  will  be  dead  as  surely  as  ever  they  were  plants  at  all. 
Half  the  weary  headaches  and  lassitude  we  have  all  felt  at  times 
come  from  this  pernicious  enemy ; and  there  are  few  doctors 
whose  first  directions  to  an  invalid’s  nurse  do  not  contain 
emphatic  orders  to  lower  the  gas,  and,  in  fact,  to  .substitute 
candles  for  it  as  soon  as  possible ; but  if  bedroom  candles  are  used, 
they  should  never  be  allowed  without  a glass  shield.  This  insures 
tliat  the  carpets  are  free  from  being  dropped  upon  by  the  ■wax  or 
composite,  and  furthermore  insures  a certain  amount  of  safety 
from  fire,  which  is  a vast  consideration,  for  a draught,  a floating 
curtain,  and  a bare  unguarded  candle  may  often  result  in  a 
serious  calamity,  for,  even  if  much  damage  by  fire  is  not  done, 
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a serious  fright  may  be  given  to  people,  who  are  ill  able  to  bear 
anything  of  the  kind.  Gas  should  never  be  in  servants’  bed- 
rooms; the  best  of  them  cannot  help  burning  it  to  waste;  neither 
should  they  be  allowed  candles ; they  are  careless,  the  very  best 
of  them  ; and  I always  provide  my  maidens  with  tiny  paraffin 
lamps,  costing  6d.,  which  I can  only  buy  in  a Dorsetshire  town 
(Messrs.  A.  and  A.  Drew,  Wareham,  Dorset,  is  the  correct 
address);  even  Whiteley  doesn’t  keep  them.  These  have  a tiny 
brass  cap  that  puts  out  the  light,  and  are  not  in  any  way 
dangerous,  because  there  is  nothing  to  spill,  the  sponge  and 
wick  inside  absorbing  all  the  oil,  and  if  they  are  knocked  over 
they  are  so  small  the  light  pops  out  at  once  ; yet  there  is  light 
enough  to  dress  by,  if  not  to  read  novels  in  bed  by,  and  the 
maids  themselves  prefer  these  small  lamps  to  anything  else. 
An  improved  edition  of  these  lamps,  called  the  ‘ Butterfly,’  has 
been  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Drew,  which  costs  Is.  Gd.,  and  is  a 
most  satisfactory  lamp  for  servants’  use  in  every  way. 

In  conclusion,  remember  that  crystal  A 1 oil,  at  lOd.  the 
gallon,  is  the  best,  most  economical  oil  to  burn.  It  should  be 
had  in  in  a five-gallon  tin,  which  fills  up  the  small  tins  from 
w'hence  the  lamps  are  filled  in  their  turn,  which  must  he  Jilled 
hy  daylight,  and  recollect  also  that  china  lamps  are  much  the 
cleanest,  and  least  likely  to  smell  with  the  most  careless  house- 
maid, who  must  always  be  made  to  take  her  lamps  out  of  the 
room  over  and  over  again  ; the  mistress  never  once  overlooking 
a smoking,  dii’ty,  or  odoriferous  lamp,  until  j^erfection  is  attained. 
That  this  is  possible,  ay,  and  easy,  to  obtain  I have,  I hope, 
demonstrated  to  all  of  my  readers  by  the  before-mentioned  anec- 
dote. If,  however,  the  housemaid  is  really  a good  one,  I should 
prefer  to  use  Benson’s  beautiful  copper  and  beaten  iron  lamps, 
with  tinted  glasses  for  shades ; or  else  with  pale  blue  silk  shades, 
stretched  between  copper  ribs  that  give  a wonderfully  artistic 
look  to  any  room.  Benson  designs  perfect  lamps,  and  all  these 
should  be  seen  by  the  intending  purchaser  before  finally 
deciding  which  to  buy.  Again  I say,  never  do  your  shopping 
in  a hurry  ; if  you  do,  you  are  sure  to  see  something  you  like 
better,  in  the  next  street  maybe,  and,  oh  ! agony,  at  half  the 
price ! 


CHAPTER  XI 

BEDKOOM.S 

At  first  the  only  upstairs  rooms  that  will  have  to  be  furnished 
are  Angelina’s  bedroom,  Edwin’s  dressing-room,  one  spare  room, 
and  a room  for  the  maid  or  maids,  leaving  any  others  until  a 
nursery  be  required;  for  if  our  young  people  have  only  two 
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servants  it  is  (iiiite  impossible  that  they  will  be  able  to  have  a 
constant  succession  of  folks  staying  in  the  house,  and  therefore 
one  bedroom  besides  their  own  is  all  that  should  be  prudently 
ready  for  occiipation.  I say  ‘ prudently,’  for  few  young  house- 
keepers can  resist  at  first  the  delights  of  sliowing  off  their  houses 
and  their  presents  to  their  less  foitunate  relations  ; and,  in  con- 
sequence, a stream  of  visitors  is  invited  to  pour  into  the  house, 
to  the  detriment  of  anything  like  order,  and  to  the  dismay  of 
tlie  servants,  who  are  most  certainly  right  to  grumble  at  all  the 
extra  work  ; and,  by  the  way,  1 may  mention  here  tliat  to  this 
same  stream  is  due  more  than  half  the  worry  brides  have  at 
first  with  their  domestics. 

Also,  the  bedrooms  should  be  ke^it  very  nice.  This  no  one 
servant  can  do,  unless  she  is  considered  and  helped ; and  I 
should  strongly  advise  Angelina  not  to  be  above  making  her 
own  bed,  even  if  she  have  a housemaid  as  well  as  a cook,  for 
she  and  tlie  housemaid  together  can  shake  it  up  and  fold  the 
blankets  and  sheets  nicely  and  neatly,  while  the  cook  is  clearing 
away  breakfast,  and  interviewing  the  tradesjjeople  downstairs, 
whose  order’s  should  be  ready  written  out  for  them  by  the 
mistress,  so  that  there  should  be  no  loitering  at  the  back  door, 
wasting  time  hrr  both  the  cook  and  the  men  too.  But  before  [ 
go  into  the  divers  metlnxls  of  bed-making,  and  sjreak  of  the  beds 
themselves,  I should  lilce  to  describe  one  or  two  rooms,  as  far  as 
paper  and  print  go,  and  give  some  idea  of  the  colours  I consider 
fittest  for  a bedroom.  Formerlj’,  anything  in  that  way  did  for  a 
rcrom,  where  no  one  then  seemed  to  remember  we  had  to  spend 
a good  part  of  our  lives,  and  whore  we  had  occasionally  to  be  ill 
and  miserable,  ami  wanted  as  much  help  over  our  troubles  as 
we  could  obtain  from  our  surroundings;  and  who  does  not 
recollect  the  orthodox  bedn'om  of  her  jmuth  ; the  fearful  iiajier, 
all  blue  roses  and  yellow  lilies,  or,  what  was  worse  still,  the 
dreary  drab  and  or.inge,  or  green  uiion  green  scrolls  and  foliage, 
that  we  used  to  contemjdate  with  horror,  wondering  why  stich 
frightful  papers  were  madef  Then  came  the  carpet,  a thread- 
bare monstrosity,  with  great  sprawling  green  leaves  and  red 
blotches,  ‘ rnaile  over,’  as  the  Yankees  say,  from  a first  appear- 
ance in  a drawing- room,  where  it  had  si>ent  a long  and  honoured 
existejice,  and  where  its  enormous  design  was  not  quite  as  much 
out  of  place  as  it  was  in  the  upper  chambers.  Indeed,  the 
bedrooms,  as  a whole,  seemed  to  be  furnished,  as  regards  a good 
many  items,  out  of  the  cast-off  raiment  of  the  downstaii’s  rooms  ; 
and  curtains  that  had  seen  better  days,  and  chairs  too  decrepit 
to  bo  honourable  conqiany  in  the  downstairs  apartments  all 
crept  up  into  the  bedrooms,  anything  being  good  enough  for  a 
room  where  ‘ company  ’ would  not  be  expected  to  enter. 

I myself  remember  a carpet  that  began  life  quite  forty  years 
ago,  for  it  was  over  ten  years  old  when  1 made  its  acquaintance 
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in  a country  dining-room ; it  was  drab,  and  was  ‘ enlivened  ’ 
with  spots  of  brown,  like  enlarged  ladybirds.  It  lived  b)r  twenty 
years  in  that  room,  covered  in  holland  in  the  summer,  and  i)re- 
served  from  winter  wear  by  the  most  appallingly  frightful 
printed  red  and  green  ‘felt  stpiare  ’ I ever  saw;  it  then  was 
altered  for  the  schoolroom,  then  went  up  into  ‘ the  girls’  ’ bed- 
room, and  still  exists  in  strips  beside  the  servants’  beds,  although 
the  original  owner  of  that  fearful  iiossession  has  been  dead  over 
twenty  of  those  forty  ye.irs ; and  when  1 consider  the  dirt  and 
dust  that  has  become  a part  and  parcel  of  it,  1 am  only  thankful 
that  our  pretty  cheap  carpets  do  not  last  as  carpets  used  to  do, 
for  I am  sure  such  a |iossession  cannot  be  healthy  ; though  the 
])resent  prond  possessor  points  to  the  strips,  as  a proof  of  how 
much  better  things  used  to  wear  in  her  mother’s  days,  than  they 
do  now,  in  these  iconoclastic  ones  of  ours. 

I am  afraid  I am  not  an  orthodox  honsekeeper,  for  I confess 
most  frankly  1 do  not  want  my  things  to  wear  for  evei',  certainly 
not  my  carpets  and  curtains,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I am 
so  thankful  for  the  present  style  of  jiretty  light  cretonnes,  mat- 
tings, and  Kidderminster  carpets.  They  are  so  clean  and  bright, 
and  enable  us  to  have  our  bedrooms  fresh,  pleasant,  and  new, 
instead  of  making  them  np  out  of  things  that  have  seen  their 
best  days  in  another  sphere  ; and  as  I want  Angelina  to  recollect 
she  may  have  to  spend  some  little  time  in  the  bedroom  occasion- 
ally, as  years  go  by,  I wish  to  impress  nj^on  her  to  remember 
all  this  in  the  arrangement  of  the  house,  and  to  be  sure  and  buy 
only  those  colours  that  give  her  pleasure,  and  to  have  no  jarring 
ugliness  to  fret  her,  and  add  in  any  measure  to  her  time  of 
illness  and  convalescence  ; for,  as  I have  said  before,  no  one 
knows  how  much  we  are  affected  insensibly  by  onr  surroundings, 
and  how  much  our  spirits  are  affected  too  by  what  we  have  to 
look  at ! , 

The  first  thing  to  recollect  in  choosing  one’s  jiapcr  is  that 
there  should  be  nothing  aggravating  in  it ; no  turns  and  twists 
that  shall  bother  us  as  we  lie  in  bed ; no  squares  or  triangles 
that  flatly  refuse  to  join ; in  fact,  nothing  special  that  can  pos- 
sibly worry  us.  I had  once  on  one  of  my  walls  a charming 
paper  of  Japanese  chrysanthemum  design.  It  had  little  colour 
about  it — only  a faint  pink  flush,  that  just  gave  the  idea  of  warmth 
without  a glare.  To  give  body  to  this,  the  dado  was  of  Indian 
matting,  with  a dado  rail  and  plain  enamel  paint  of  a good  terra- 
cotta; the  pink  shade,  not  the  brown.  The  ceiling  was  papered 
with  a pale  diaper-patterned  terra-cotta  paper,  which  was  most 
pleasant  to  look  at,  and  I had  matting  and  rugs  on  the 
floor. 

The  doors,  mantelpiece,  ttc.,  were  all  painted  to  match,  and 
the  doors  w'ere  panelled  with  terra-cotta  chintz  at  OJ.  a yard  at 
Burnett’s,  and  had  brass  fittings,  which  I bought  at  Whiteley’s 
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eleven  years  ago,  and  which  have  done  service  in  two  houses, 
and  will  go  with  me  to  a third,  I hope,  before  long.  On  the 
mantelpiece  I had  a full  flounce  of  blue  and  white  Lahore  cre- 
tonne, which  is  also  used  for  covering  the  eidex’-down,  and  gave 
the  ixecessary  piece  of  blue  colour  there,  which  was  repeated  in 
the  tiles  at  the  back  of  the  washing-stand,  and  on  a big  settee 
in  one  of  tlie  windows,  which  is  a most  useful  possession,  as  it 
serves  for  a sofa,  and  opeixs  wide  to  hold  the  dresses  in.  Shoolbred 
keeps  these  box  ottomans  at  about  21.  10s. , covered  with  odds 
and  ends  of  cretomxes  ; to  cover  them  with  anything  pretty  costs 
a few  shillings  more,  though,  of  course,  occasionally  the  original 
covering  may  be  pi’etty  enough  for  use.  Mine  was  hideous  : 
great  pink  i-oses  and  green  leaves,  oix  a black  ground ; but  for 
10s.  I made  it  quite  a thing  of  beauty  with  blue  and  white  cre- 
tonne, properly  frilled ; and,  pushing  this  against  the  wall,  I ixilo 
great  frilled  cushions  on  it,  and  I make  it  into  a comfortable 
sofa  ; standing  close  by  it  one  of  my  square  cupboard -tables  that 
serve  to  hold  boots  and  odds  and  ends  inside,  and  books,  &c., 
on  the  top,  thus  answering  a double  pui’pose. 

I think  these  small  cupboai’ds  are  I’eally  the  most  useful 
things  1 have  ever  invented,  and  so  I will  describe  them  fully, 
hoping  other  people  may  find  them  as  satisfactory  as  1 have 
done.  When  I -was  in  Doi’setshire,  I think  I lived  in  the  very 
awkwardest  house  in  the  whole  county ; and  it  was  so  badly 
arranged  that  to  have  a morning-room  at  all  I was  obliged  to 
copy  our  French  friends,  and  make  what  was  a bedroom  by 
night  a charming  sitting-room  by  day.  But  perhaps  I ought 
not  to  grumble,  as  it  xvas  entirely  due  to  this  inconvenient  house 
that  I turned  my  mind  more  especially  to  making  the  most  of 
eveiy  I’oom  I had ; and  as  I had  to  stow  away  my  belongings  in 
pretty  odds  and  ends,  I thought  of  these  small  cupboards,  and 
they  have  pi'oved  the  greatest  success. 

They  are  made  of  deal,  are  about  three  feet  high,  and  ai’e 
quite  square ; they  ai’e  painted  some  self-colour  to  match  the 
room  and  panelled  with  Japanese  leather  paper,  and  have  one 
shelf  inside;  the  handle  is  bx’ass  and  so  is  the  lock,  and  the 
hinges  might  be  bi’ass  too  if  further  decoration  wei’e  required. 
They  hold  quite  a quantity  of  things,  and  I cover  them  with  a 
worked  linen  tablecloth,  place  a fern  in  a pot  in  the  middle,  and 
dot  books  and  photographs  about  them  just  as  one  would  on  a 
table.  I had  them  made  by  our  own  man,  and  I think  they 
cost  about  10s.  or  12, s.,  not  moi’e,  and  they  are  most  useful,  for 
they  can  be  put  anywhei’e,  and  ai’e  never  in  the  xvay  ; and  this 
obviates  any  necessity  of  the  unsightly  appearance  of  boots  and 
shoes  lying  about  the  floor,  while  it  allows  of  keeping  some  in 
I’eserve,  for  boots  and  shoes  should  never  be  bought  and  put  on, 
but  should  be  kept  quite  four  months  before  taking  them  into 
wear,  as  they  wear  twice  as  long  if  this  very  simple  precaution 
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be  taken.  These  cui^boards  can  be  had  from  Wallace,  either  in 
wood  to  match  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  or  enamelled  to  suit 
the  special  room  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Bedroom  curtnins  should  always  be  short;  they  should  be 
made  of  cretonne,  lined  with  a very  dark  sateen,  and  edged 
with  ball-fringe.  And  they  should  depend  from  the  slightest 
possible  brass  pole,  to  draw  easily  on  the  windows,  and  the 
rings  should  be  lined  with  india-rubber  to  prevent  the  noise 
made  by  drawing  the  curtains.  One  may  be  ill,  and  one  should 
always  be  prepared  for  any  emergency. 

I may  mention,  by  the  way,  that  even  in  the  bedrooms  I 
should  always  remove  the  hideous  china  handles  provided  by 
the  landlord  and  replace  them  with  brass  fittings.  These  are 
undoubtedly  cheaper  at  Whiteley’s  than  elsewhere,  and  cost,  the 
brass  finger-plates  l.s.  lOAd.  each,  and  handles  Is.  lid.  for  two ; 
brass  bell-handles  cost  about  5s.  (kl.  each  for  downstairs,  while 
very  prett)^  brass  rings  are  sold  for  about  2s.  (3d.  at  Whiteley’s,  to 
be  sewn  on  flat  stra2is  of  plush,  cretonne,  or  serge  wmrked  in  some 
conventional  design  for  bcll-indls ; these  are  the  nicest  bell-i^ulls 
possible,  and  last  years  with  care-:  All  these  fittings  can  be 

removed  when  the  tenant  leaves  the  house,  only  remember  to 
carefully  put  aw'ay  the  china  door-fittings  yourself,  or  they  wall 
be  mysteriously  lost  when  you  wish  to  replace  them  : a wasteful 
item  that  can  be  guarded  against  with  just  a little  care.  Espe- 
cially also  w'oiild  I paper  the  bedroom  ceilings  with  some  cheap 
and  pretty  paper.  Whiteley  has  an  ideal  bedroom  ceiling  at  4d. 
the  2>iece  in  a peculiarly  charming  shade  of  blue,  wdiich  is  always 
pleasant  to  look  at ; and  furthermore  would  I insist  on  a real 
dado,  either  of  cretonne  or  matting,  as  this  always  kee}5S  a room 
tidy  and  prevents  the  wall  being  spoiled  by  the  energetic  manner 
in  w'hich  the  bed  is  ahvays  pushed  into  the  wall,  w'hich  is  the 
housemaid’s  idea  of  jdacing  it  in  position. 

All  Mr.  Pither’s  papers  are  excellent  for  bedrooms,  in  either 
the  ‘ berry,’ Burmese  or  the  ‘blossom’  pattern;  and  the  sage- 
green  ‘ blossom,’  with  sage-green  paint,  a dado  of  sage-green  mar- 
guerite cretonne,  and  terra-cotta  ceiling  papers  and  cretonnes, 
and  ash  furniture  make  an  excellent  bedroom  ; while  the  darkest 
blue  ‘ berry,’  with  yellow  and  white  cretonne  dado  and  curtains, 
blue  carpet  and  ceiling  paper,  and  white,  or  rather  cream,  paint 
and  furniture  make  another  charming  room ; the  flowery  papers 
wdiich  resemble  old-fashioned  chintzes,  in  subdued  colours,  with 
either  a chintz  or  matting  dado,  and  ivory  paint  can  furthermore 
be  relied  on  to  make  a beautiful  room.  Not  one  of  these  decora- 
tions, by  the  w'ay,  is  exiiensive  really,  and  as  the  dados  w'car  as 
long  as  the  walls  themselves  they  cannot  be  called  a ruinous 
addition,  and  one  is  repaid  for  the  outlay  over  and  over  again 
by  knowing  that  nothing  can  harm  one’s  walls ; and  as  I have 
the  walls  sized  behind  the  dado  material,  and  have  more  than 
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once  taken  down  the  dado  to  see  if  any  dirt  had  crept  behind, 
and  found  the  wall  as  clean  as  the  day  when  the  dado  was  put 
up,  I find  the  last  objection  to  these  dados  done  away  with ; for 
there  are  only  two  that  have  ever  been  made  to  me,  viz.  expense 
and  possible  culture  of  dirt  and,  creeping  things. 

The  prettiest  bedroom  of  all  is  a flower  bedroom,  such  as  the 
‘ iris  ’ room  in  which  the  paper  represents  irises  ; the  dado  of 
the  iris  cretonne  runs  round  the  room  so  as  to  mark  the  line 
of  the  pattern  ; the  curtains  are  of  the  iris  cretonne  too,  -with 
plain  muslin  underneath  ; the  ware  represents  irises,  and  the 
carpet  is  Wallace’s , ‘ iris ’ in  Brussels;  all  the  furniture  is 
stained  green,  the  bedsi^read  is  green  Bolton  sheeting  worked 
in  irises,  and  the  whole  effect  is  simply  charming  ; so  is  the 
effect  of  the  ‘ wild  rose  ’ room  and  the  , ‘ rose  ’ room.  If  any 
one  dreads  the  effects  of  an  entire  floral  room,  a pretty  room 
can  be  made  by  using  a self-coloured  ]>aper  and  a very  wide 
floral  frieze,  and  cretonne  curtains  to  matcli  the  frieze  ; in  these 
flower  rooms,  and  indeed,  in  all  bed  and  bath  rooms,  all  the 
paint  should  be  ivory,  and  the  carpets  Wallace’s  green,  ‘ lily  ’ 
iris,  or  chrysanthemum  ; and,  of  course,  the  ceiling  should  be 
papered  in  green  and  white. 

And  here,  reminded  of  the  enemies  spoken  of  above,  let  me 
impress  upon  my  readers  never  to  buy  bedroom  furniture  at  lead 
in  sale-rooms.  How  can  we  know  we  are  not  buying  infection, 
or  how  can  we  guarantee  that  we  shall  not  become  possessors 
of  more  than  we  have  paid  for  ? Therefore  avoid  salos,  and  go 
to  some  respectable  firm  and  buy  one  or  two  good  things,  sup- 
plementing them  later  as  money  allows,  and  making  shift  for 
extras,  as  far  as  one  can,  until  one  can  afford  good  solid  furni- 
ture. In  any  case  let  the  grate  be  seen  to,  and,  if  possible,  buy 
one  of  Mr.  Shuffery’s  slow-combustion  stoves  and  pretty  over- 
mantels, or  at  least  have  the  stove.  A bedi-oom  fire  is  not 
waste  or  extravagance.  I never  believe  firing  is  extravagance 
anywhere,  and  the  slow-combustion  stove  will  save  its  own  cost 
in  one  month’s  consumption  of  coal  ; while  a narrow  strip  of 
looking-glass  about  a foot  wide,  and  enclosed  in  a painted  deal 
frame,  makes  a pretty  bedroom  shelf ; this  can  be  supplemented 
by  fans,  brackets,  and  the  ever-useful  cheap  and  pretty  chinas 
to  be  had  of  Liberty  and  Shoolbi’ed. 

Expensive  as  it  doubtless  is,  I cannot  see  how  Angelina  is  to 
do  without  something  in  the  shape  of  a wardrobe,  unless  she  is 
lucky  enough  to  come  across  a little  house  already  provided  with 
cupboards.  Some  of  the  new  houses,  both  at  Bush  Hill  Park 
and  at  a queer,  pretty  little  corner  of  the  world  called  Brook- 
green,  Hammersmith  (that  I stumbled  upon  the  other  day,  and 
was  delighted  with),  have  great  receptacles  that  reminded  me  of 
the  good  days  of  old,  when  recesses  in  bedrooms  were  part  of 
the  house,  and  room-like  cupboards  were  a portion  of  thq 
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structure  ; but  I am  compelled  to  confess  that  such  conveniences 
are  few  and  far  between. 

For  example,  most  of  the  modern  houses,  and  certainly  one 
in  which  I once  lived,  have  not  one  single  attempt  at  one,  and 
have  not  even  deep  recesses  in  which  hooks  and  a curtain  on  a 
rod  could  be  a substitute  for  a cupboard,  and  in  consequence  we 
were  compelled  to  spend  a small  'fortune  on  wardrobes.  I pur- 
chased some  very  nice  cheap  ones  at  Shoolbred’s  made  out  of 
deal,  and  painted  a revolting  drab  colour,  and  also  grained  to 
imitate  maple  : bird’s-eye  maple.  1 only  wish  you  could  have 
heard  the  chorus  of  anger  when  these  arrived  home,  you  would 
all  have  been  amused  ; but  I said  nothing,  sent  for  my  friend 
the  painter,  and  gave  them  into  his  hands,  and  in  a short  time 
they  returned,  one  painted  a lovely  sparrow’s-egg  blue,  further 
embellished  with  Japanese  leather  panels  and  brass  locks  ; the 
other  an  equally  good  shade  of  ivory  ‘ treated  ’ very  much  in 
the  same  way.  1 am  almost  afraid  to  say  how  little  these  cost. 
One  has  a long  glass  in,  and  I think  was  4i.  10s.,  and  the  other 
4/..  ; but  they  have  ample  accommodation,  and  are  extremely 
pretty  pieces  of  furniture,  and  match  the  dressing-tables,  wash- 
ing-stands, and  chairs,  of  which  more  anon.  These  painted 
wardrobes  can  be  embellished  at  home,  if  we  use  Aspinall’s 
invaluable  enamel  paints,  remembering  that  two  coats  of  this 
make  any  old  grained  thing  beautiful  ; all  one  has  to  do  is  to 
scrub  the  old  paint  well  with  strong  soda-water,  rubbing  it 
down  afterwards  with  glass-paper.  All  graining,  by  the  way, 
can  be  treated  like  this,  though  naturally  painters  much  prefer 
to  add  up  a bill  and  insist  on  burning  off  all  old  j^aint.  Should 
the  graining  be  very  thick,  an  application  of  ‘ Carson’s  deter- 
gent’ is  advisable  ; this  costs  5s.  at  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard, 
London,  E.C.,  and  removes  the  old  paint  in  flakes  immediately  : 
a much  cheaper  and  far  less  offensive  proceeding  than  the 
burning  off  of  the  paint  so  dear  to  the  soul  of  the  ordinary 
workman. 

In  my  own  room  I must  confess  to  greater  extravagance,  for 
I had  a large  dressing-table  in  light  wood,  and  so  fancied  I must 
have  all  the  rest  to  match,  and  in  consequence  I had  to  give  121. 
or  14Z.  for  my  wardrobe.  This  I bought  of  Messrs.  Hampton, 
in  Pall  Mall  East,  and  better  tradesmen  I for  one  do  not  know. 
After  I had  had  that  Avardrobe  a few  months  the  glass  suddenly 
cracked  straight  across  from  no  reason  that  I could  discover, 
save  from  pure  ‘ cussedness,’  as  the  Yankees  say.  However,  I 
wrote  to  the  firm,  telling  them  what  had  occurred,  and  they  at 
once  sent  down  an  employe,  who  discovered  a warp  in  the  wood, 
and  without  a word  or  an  atom  of  expense  to  me  they  removed 
the  spoiled  glass  and  door,  and  sent  me  a brand  new  one  : a 
perfectly  fair  thing  to  do,  of  course,  as  the  fault  was  in  tlie 
manufacture,  but  one  very  few  people  would  have  done,  I 
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venture  to  state,  without  acrimonious  correspondence,  and  an 
attempt  to  charge  at  any  rate.  Why,  only  the  other  day  I 
bought  an  umbrella  at  a shoj)  I should  love  to  ‘ name,’  as  they 
do  in  the  House,  and  when  it  went  into  holes,  real  holes,  in  less 
than  a month  they  declined  altogether  even  to  re-cover  it,  say- 
ing it  had  not  had  fair  wear.  It  was  not  worth  a fight,  but 
that  shop  will  now  lose  my  custom,  and  I most  certainly  will 
never  recommend  it  to  any  one.  If  tradesmen  knew  how  far  a 
little  civility  and  courtesy  went,  some  of  them  would,  I am 
sure,  imitate  the  noble  conduct  of  the  Messrs.  Hampton. 

My  wardrobe  has  a deej)  drawer  for  hats,  a place  for  hanging 
jackets,  and  plenty  of  shelves  and  other  drawers  for  linen  and 
dresses,  and  I could  not  do  without  it  in  the  least,  though,  of 
course,  it  may  be  too  dear  for  Angelina,  in  which  case  I must 
strongly  recommend  her  to  buy  a cheap  deal  one  and  have  it 
painted  to  match  her  room,  putting  on  brass  handles  : the  drop 
handles  are  the  best  and  most  decorative  : and  tilling  up  any 
panels  that  there  may  be  with  Japanese  paper,  or  tightly 
stretched  cretonne,  similar  to  that  used  for  the  hangings. 

If  Edwin  be  a clever  carpenter,  he  can  easily  make  a frame 
to  simulate  a wardrobe.  The  top  can  be  formed  of  very  tightly 
stretched  holland  (it  does  not  show,  and  the  glaze  resists  dirt 
and  damp,  I think,  better  than  anything  else),  and  the  front 
can  be  hidden  by  a nice  curtain — serge  lined  with  hoUand  would 
be  best.  The  sides  of  the  frame  should  have  rings  on,  like 
picture  rings,  to  fasten  them  to  the  flat  surface  of  the  wall,  and 
can  be  painted.  Edwin  could  put  in  some  wide  shelves,  but 
these  make-believe  cupboards  are  best  for  hanging  one’s  dresses 
and  jackets  in,  as  they  will  not  stand  much  weight.  A less 
costly  thing  even  than  this  can  be  made  with  an  arrangement  of 
curtains,  rods,  and  brackets,  but  the  one  suggested  above  should 
not  cost  30s.,  curtain  and  all,  would  last  years,  and  be  removable 
from  house  to  house,  as  no  cupboard  is.  Another  way  is  merely 
to  put  a rod  across  the  corner  of  the  room,  on  which  a curtain 
can  be  hung  ; then  line  the  corners  behind  the  curtain  with 
holland,  and  put  about  half  a dozen  brass  hooks  in  the  wall 
itself  ; this  costs  about  5s.,  curtain  and  all.  The  curtain  should 
be  double  Bolton  sheetings,  and  should  harmonise  with  the 
room. 

The  most  valuable  things  I know,  too,  are  Shoolbred’s  box 
ottomans.  No  one  makes  them  quite  so  cheaply  as  he  does,  and 
they  are  invaluable  for  ball-dresses,  spare  blankets,  ordinary 
dresses  : in  fact,  for  anything  ; and,  with  a judicious  arrange- 
ment of  cushions,  fonn  sometimes  an  excellent  substitute  for  a 
sofa.  Though,  if  the  room  be  large  enough,  I recommend 
Angelina  to  possess  herself  of  what  I always  used  to  call  ‘ a 
long  chair,’  which  was  originally  a camp  bedstead,  is  made  of 
iron  and  sacking,  lets  down  to  a bed  or  rises  up  to  an  arm-chair, 
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possesses  an  extra  leg  for  a sofa,  and  finally  has  a long  cushion, 
covered  with  cretonne  or  serge,  that  can  be  made  to  serve  as  a 
mattress  if  a spare  bed  is  wanted  in  a hurry.  I think  this 
curious  article  of  furniture  costs  30.s.,  and  there  is  nothing  like 
it  for  comfort.  The  sacking  gives  with  one’s  weight,  and  never 
fatigues  one,  and  it  is  even  superior  to  a deck  cane  chair,  which 
is  very  nice,  but  will  creak  and  groan  under  one,  and  is  apt  to 
feel  hard  and  ridgy  after  lying  there  for  some  time.  These 
camp  bedsteads  can  be  had  of  Silver  in  Cornhill,  who  sells 
them  as  part  of  an  officer’s  tent  furniture  I believe. 

I do  hope  my  readers  will  not  think  I am  given  to  ‘ lying 
down  ’ ; it  is  an  action  I scorn  when  I am  Avell  ; but  I know, 
alas ! too  well  how  necessary  it  is  to  be  ready  for  an  ‘ emergency,’ 
and  to  know  one  has  a place  of  refuge  and  rest  if  life  grows  too 
much  for  one,  and  one’s  head<ache  is  just  a little  too  bad  to  bear 
without  retiring  into  private  life  for  a while.  At  first,  of  course, 
Angelina  will  have  the  house  to  herself,  but  that  will  not  last  : 
at  least  I hope  for  her  sake  it  will  not  : and  she  will  then  be  glad 
to  have  opportunities  of  resting  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  secure 
of  safety  from  interruptions,  and  servants,  and  children,  or 
visitors.  Besides,  when  she  is  recovering  after  any  illness  there 
would  be  her  sofa  ready,  and  she  would  not  be  perpetually 
fretted  and  worried  by  seeing  the  room  disorganised  by  the 
sudden  introduction  of  a strange  jriece  of  furniture  ; the  bring- 
ing in  of  which,  and  the  bumping  and  banging  inseparable  from 
this  same  movement,  often  brings  on  a nervous  attack,  and 
fidgets  her  so  much  that  she  would  rather  be  without  it  than 
witness  the  commotion  caused  by  the  nroving. 

If  one’s  home  has  these  little  conveniences  it  adds  immea- 
surably to  one’s  comfort,  and  they  are  not  costly  ; and  here  I 
may  irrention  that  1 consider  a screen  indispensable  too,  for 
this  can  be  moved  to  circumvent  draughts  or  too  much  light, 
and  can  also  be  used  to  protect  the  patient  from  worry  when 
the  bed  is  made  and  the  room  tidied  ; things  that  always  drive 
me  distracted  to  witness,  and  that  screened  off  cease  to  be,  as 
far  as  I am  concerned. 

In  most  houses,  too,  the  door  opens  confidingly  on  the  only 
place  where  the  bed  can  stand,  and  then  a screen  is  invaluable  ; 
it  hides  the  bed  itself,  and  does  not  leave  it  exposed  as  it  would 
were  curtains  used  as  a substitute.  Curtains  to  a bed  are 
things  I always  disapprove  of.  I do  not  even  like  Mr.  Arthur 
Smee’s  most  excellent  arrangement  of  wing-like  brackets,  to 
which  curtains  are  attached,  as  I think  people  should  have  as 
much  air  as  possible,  and  I see  no  more  reason  for  curtaining  a 
bed  than  there  wmuld  be  for  curtaining  one’s  chair  or  sofa.  A 
screen  insures  privacy  ; curtains  hide  one’s  head  only,  and  can- 
not possibly  avoid  being  stuffy  ; if,  however,  the  bare  appear- 
ance of  an  uncurtained  bed  is  objected  to,  the  draped  alcove 
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sketched  opposite  will  be  found  easy  to  arrange  and  very 
pretty  indeed.  This  alcove  is  one  of  Messrs.  Collinson  and 
Lock’s  designs. 

I have  been  very  sorry  to  notice  a veiy  strong  attempt  made 
by  those  who  ought  to  know  better  to  revive  that  truly  un- 
healthy and  impossible  thing  in  a properly  managed  house  : the 
wooden  bedstead.  I hear  that  these  detestable  things  are  con- 
sidered artistic  : that  to  have  a heap  of  feathers  sunk  into  a 
carved  oak  box  is  the  height  of  luxuriance  .and  sestheticism,  so  I 
must  beg  my  readers  to  carefully  consider  what  a wooden 
bedste.ad  means  and  used  t;>  mean. 

It  meant  immense  trouble  with  certain  small  animals  that 
came  there  mysteriously  with  the  clothes.  It  meant  a taking  to 
pieces,  a scrubbing,  and  a putting  together  again  continually  ; 
and,  above  all,  it  meant  a bonfire  were  .any  person  with  an  infec- 
tious disease  to  sleep  upon  it  ; .and,  in  fact,  I do  not  know  one 
single  thing  in  its  favour,  .and  yet  folks  in  their  cr.aving  after  .a 
false  sensation  of  .antiquity  are  actually  thinking  of  going  back 
to  the  wooden  bedstead. 

One  of  the  worst  and  silliest  things  I know  is  to  go  back  into 
the  middle  ages  for  those  very  articles  that  used  to  make  our 
foremothers,  I don’t  think  our  forefathei’s  troubled  much  about 
their  houses,  miserable,  .and  when  I see  tiny  diamond  panes  of 
glass,  for  example,  when  invention  h.as  given  us  large  sheets  of 
gkass  through  which  light  comes,  and  by  throwing  open  which 
we  can  admit  as  much  air  as  possible  ; or  when  I he.ar  of  the 
wooden  bedsteads,  I feel  like  a Philistine  entirely,  and  long  to 
uplift  my  testimony  on  the  great  superiority  of  this  present 
nineteenth  century  of  ours,  when  we  are  nothing  if  we  are  not 
sensible,  and  ought  to  know  enough  to  m.ake  use  of  all  the 
beauty  of  past  days,  w'hilst  we  reject  unconditionally  the  futile, 
unhealthy  nonsense  that  clings  to  them.  Still,  after  this  no 
one  will  be  surprised  to  hear  th.at  I consider  a brass  or  iron  and 
brfiss  bedstead  a sine  qua  no)i.  Nothing  is  so  clean,  so  cheerful- 
looking,  and  so  healthy.  There  .are  no  dr.aperies  to  catch  dust 
or  to  give  the  sleeper  a head.ache,  .and  moreover,  I never  have  a 
valance,  never  will  .allow  one.  Why  should  there  be  one  ? Not 
one  single  thing  of  .any  sort  or  description  should  be  put  under 
the  bed,  which,  in  a servant’s  room,  or  the  room  of  an  untidy 
person,  serves  .as  a reguLar  hiding-place  for  boots,  boxes,  and  even 
soiled  linen,  and  if  there  be  nothing  to  hide  there  is  no  necessity 
th.at  I can  see  for  a val.ance.  A brass  and  iron  bedstead  can  be 
bought,  full  size,  at  W.allace’s  for  3h  10s.,  and,  of  course, 
very  much  handsomer  ones  can  be  procured  ; but  plain  beds  are 
much  the  best,  for  they  c.an  be  rubbed  free  from  dust  in  a very 
few  moments,  and  always  look  cle.an  because  they  are  so. 

I do  not  think  .any  one  who  has  ever  tried  it  can  for  one 
moment  doubt  that  a spring  nnvttress  made  entirely  of  finely 
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Woven  chains  is  the  very  best  and  liealthiestsort  of  bed  that  one 
can  have,  it  never  seems  to  get  out  of  order,  it  is  quickly  made 
softer  or  harder  by  being  wound  up  tighter  or  unwound,  and, 
above  all,  it  is  easily  kept  clean,  and  is  as  easily  disinfected, 
should  any  fever  or  other  infectious  disease  attack  the  owner 
thereof. 

I have  had,  and  still  possess  one  of  the  old-fashioned  spring 
beds  that  resemble  veiy  large  mattresses,  and,  tliough  this  is 
extremely  comfortable,  it  is  not  to  be  <as  highly  recommended 
as  a bed  one  can  brush  and  know  is  ()uite  clean,  for  it  is  covered 
with  a tick,  and  has  a mysterious  internal  arrangement  of  spiral 
springs  that  is  apt  at  times  to  get  out  of  order,  and  invariably 
groans  and  squeaks  in  an  agonising  way  whenever  one  turns  in 
bed,  while  the  noise  and  motion  are  both  very  trying  when  one’s 
nerves  are  a little  unstrung  and  one  is  restless  and  cannot  sleep. 
It  is  expensive  to  have  it  taken  to  pieces  and  cleaned,  and  the 
tick  washed,  which  is  not  done  half  as  often  as  it  ought  to  be, 
because  it  is  costly  and  tiresome.  There  are  several  sorts  of 
chain-spring  mattresses,  and  the  ‘Excelsior,’  which  is  inexpen- 
sive, answers  every  purpose  ; but  I j^ersonally  much  prefer  a 
very  tine  woven  chain,  almost  like  chain-armour,  which  is  ex- 
I)ensive,  but  wears  splendidly,  and  only  requires  a nice  hair 
mattress  over  it  to  be  complete.  I always  put  over  the  chains 
themselves  a square  of  browm  holland,  tied  to  each  of  the  four 
comers  of  the  bedstead.  This  should  be  washed  twice,  or  even 
oftener,  during  the  year,  and  it  is  also  an  excellent  plan  to  put 
the  nice  new  hair  mattresses  and  pillows  into  neat  brown  holland 
pinafores,  or  cases  ; which  can  also  be  frequently  washed  in 
order  to  keep  the  ticks  themselves  clean  as  long  as  w'e  possibly 
can.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  ticks  become  soiled  and  nasty- 
looking and  shabby,  because  housemaids  are  but  mortal,  and 
will  not  remember  to  wash  their  hands  and  put  on  spotlessly 
clean  aprons  when  they  go  up  to  make  the  beds.  If  brown 
holland  is  too  dear,  ‘ crash’  serves  every  purpose,  but  the  glaze 
on  the  holland  resists  dust  better  than  anytliing,  and  insures 
cleanliness. 

If  people  suffer  very  much  from  cold,  I am  luxurious  enough 
to  allow  them  a feather  bed  on  the  mattress.  I always  feel  I am 
doing  very  wrong,  and  that  it  is  a most  unhealthy  practice, 
though  I have  one  myself,  for  in  the  winter,  and  indeed  during 
most  of  the  year,  I hardly  know  what  it  is  like  to  be  even  mode- 
rately warm  in  bed  ; but  I still  think  I should  be  doing  well 
were  I to  put  away  my  feathers  entirely,  and  only  u.se  the 
springs  and  the  hair  mattress,  but  I am  not  strong-minded 
enough,  so,  though  I know  feathers  are  unhealthy  in  every  w’ay, 
I still  use  them,  believing  that  now  I am  too  old  to  change  my 
undoubtedly  evil  ways. 

A brass  and  iron  bedstead  furnished  with  the  spring 
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mattress,  nice  hair  mattress  anti  bolster,  and  four  pillows  if  a 
double,  two  if  a single,  bedstead,  is  the  beau-ideal  of  a sleejjing 
place  for  health,  and  should  furthermore  be  provided  with  two 
under  blankets,  one  in  use,  one  in  store  in  case  of  illness, 
and  two  good  pairs  of  nice  ^Yitney  blankets,  and  these 
should  be  marked  in  red  wool  with  the  date  of  purchase, 
initials,  and  number  of  the  room  to  which  they  belong.  If  the 
four  blankets  are  too  much,  those  not  in  use  should  be  very  neatly 
folded  under  the  mattress,  thus  insuring  that  they  are  always 
aired  and  ready  for  use.  An  eider-down  quilt  is  always  nice 
in  winter,  and  should  have  an  extra  covering  made  from 
cretonne  like  the  window-curtains,  or  in  a pretty  contrast, 
edged  all  round  with  a two-inch  goflered  frill,  and  furnished 
with  buttons  and  buttonholes,  in  order  that  it  can  be  easily 
removed  and  sent  to  the  wash. 

Three  pairs  of  sheets  are  the  least  that  can  be  allowed  to 
each  bed  ; the  top  sheet  of  each  pair  should  be  frilled  with 
Cash’s  patent  frilling  two  inches  and  a half  wide,  and  should 
have  a large  red  monogram  in  the  centre  to  look  really  well  ; 
these  can  be  worked  by  Angelina,  if  she  has  clever  lingers  ; and 
as  it  adds  so  very  much  to  the  ai^pearance  of  the  linen,  I do 
hope  wheie  she  can  she  will  embellish  her  house-linen  with 
nicely  embroidered  initials,  repeating  the  same  in  the  centre  of 
the  pillow-cases  ; which  should  be  frilled  and  placed  outside  the 
bed  during  the  day  to  look  nice,  the  frilled  cases  being  removed 
at  night  and  replaced  by  plain  ones,  from  motives  of  economy. 
Four  plain  pillow-cases  for  each  pillow,  and  two  or  three  frilled 
and  embroidered  ones  for  the  top  pillows,  are  the  least  that  can 
bo  allowed  when  the  linen  is  bought  ; for  if  Angelina  have  to 
stay  in  bed,  and  no  doubt  she  will,  a change  from  the  plain 
pillow-case  of  night  to  the  frilled  one  for  day,  and  a removal 
of  the  plain  counterpane  for  a pretty  one,  is  as  good  almost  as 
a change  of  room,  and  makes  far  more  difference  in  one’s  feel- 
ings than  can  readily  be  believed.  Now  one  especial  word  in 
Angelina’s  ear  : I have  never  yet  found  in  all  my  experience  a 
servant  who  can  really  and  truly  be  trusted  to  properly  air  the 
bed.  Her  first  idea  is  to  cover  it  up  and  get  it  made,  and 
unless  Angelina  copies  me  I am  quite  certain  she  will  find  the 
bed  stuffy  and  disagreeable,  because  it  has  not  had  time  to  get 
properly  aired,  and  because  it  has  been  made  up  as  soon  almost 
as  Angelina  got  out  of  it. 

Now  there  is  not  one  single  thing  that  should  be  left  on  the 
bed  once  one  is  out  of  it.  Do  not  be  content  with  turning  all 
the  bed-clothes  over  the  rail ; see  they  are  all  pulled  out  from 
under  the  mattress,  separated,  and  hung  up,  if  possible.  Then 
remove  the  pillows,  and  dot  them  about  on  chairs  and  sofas  ; 
hang  up  separately  the  under  sheet  and  blanket  where  they 
will  receive  a current  of  air  from  the  open  window  'wet  or  dry  j 
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and  then  pull  off  the  mattress,  placing  it  a.s  close  to  the  window 
as  it  will  go,  which  only  takes  about  five  minutes,  as,  of  course, 
Edwin  will  help  with  the  mattress,  and  then,  Avhen  dressed, 
open  all  the  windows  possible.  Leave  the  door  wide  open  too, 
unless  there  are  torrents  of  rain  and  a Avindy  tempest  going  on  ; 
and  I A^entiu’e  to  remark  that  the  bed  Avill  be  all  right  and  pro- 
perly aired,  even  if  Mary  Jane  rushes  Avildly  upstairs  from  the 
breakfast  table  and  sets  to  work  at  once. 

May  1 also  add  : don’t  fold  up  your  night  attire  ! I used  to 
be  informed  by  my  governess  that  no  lady  ever  left  her  towels 
on  the  floor,  as  if  any  one  Avanted  to,  or  Avent  doAvnstairs  Avith- 
out  neatly  folding  up  her  night-garment.  Noav  this  1 Avill  not 
do.  It  slioidd  be  left  to  air  Avith  the  beds,  and  should  then  be 
folded  up,  Avith  the  soft,  Avoolly  slippers  in  attendance,  and  put 
neatly  into  an  embroidered  case  provided  for  it.  Hoav  fussy  and 
old-maidish  all  this  seems,  yet  on  these  trifles  depends  so  very 
much  that  I feel  I really  cannot  say  too  much  about  them.  It 
may  seem  silly  of  me  here  to  tell  most  of  my  readers  of  things 
they  may  all  do  daily,  j ust  as  they  have  their  meals,  but  I know 
a great  many  Avomen  Avho  never  think  of  these  items,  and  of 
course  there  may  be  a very  great  many  others  Avho  just  Avant  to 
be  given  the  same  sort  of  little  hints  too  ; and  as  for  the  servants, 
I do  not  believe  one  exists  Avho  out  of  her  OAvn  head  Avould  air 
a bed  daily,  and  wlio  does  not  regard  such  airing  as  a useless  fad. 

Wl'.ile  Ave  are  on  the  subject  of  beds,  I may  mention  that  a 
matchbox,  the  boxes  of  Bryant  and  May’s,  painted  with  enamel 
paint,  and  embellished  Avith  a tiny  picture,  nailed  to  the  wall 
just  above  one’s  head,  is  an  excellent  thing  ; and  so  is  a bracket 
provided  with  either  one  of  Mr.  DreAv’s  small  paraflin  lamps 
Avitli  a chimney,  or  else  one  of  Benson’s  candle-lamjAS,  also  with  a 
glass  shade  ; and  that  a bed  pocket  made  out  of  a Jaiianese  fan, 
covered  Avith  soft  silk,  and  the  pocket  itself  made  of  plush,  and 
nailed  Avithin  easy  reach,  is  also  very  useful  to  hold  a handker- 
chief or  one’s  Avatch  ; and,  furthermore,  that  great  comfort  is  to 
be  had  from  a table  at  one’s  bedside,  on  Avhich  can  stand  one’s 
book  or  anything  one  may  be  likely  to  Avant  in  the  night. 

The  counterpane  of  the  bed  should  be  one  of  these  nice 
honeycomb  quilts  with  a deep  cotton  fringe  ; in  winter  and 
summer  both,  the  eider-doAvn  should  be  ahvays  on  the  bed 
ready  for  use,  for  some  of  our  English  summer  nights  are  as 
cold  and  chilly  as  many  of  the  autumn  and  Avinter  ones  ; and 
very  charming-looking  day  coverings  for  the  beds  can  be  made 
by  using  cretonne  like  the  Avundow  curtains,  edged  at  the  bottom 
and  up  the  sides  Avith  a nine-inch  goffered  frill,  or  else  from 
Burnett’s  admii'able  Bolton  sheeting  ; Aising  the  figured  for  the 
bed-spread  and  the  plain  for  the  frill.  These  bed-spreads 
should  just  clear  the  floor,  and  should  be  removed  and  folded 
up  at  night.  Guipure  and  lace  strips  make  nice  quilts  too,  but 
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if  Angelina  works,  beautiful  ones  can  be  made  from  crash  or 
workhouse  sheeting,  embroidered  in  scrolls  and  pomegranaies 
in  red  chain  stitch,  a deep  border  of  thicker  work,  also  in  a 
pomegranate  pattern,  forming  an  appropriate  and  very  hand- 
some tinish  to  it.  These  quilts  can  be  bought  ready  traced  and 
begun  at  Francis’s,  Hanway  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  at  30.s.  ; 
they  should  be  lined  with  sateen,  and  finished  ofi’  by  a wide 
border  of  furniture  lace,  turned  over  a band  of  sateen  of  any 
colour  that  will  harmonise  with  the  room  itself. 

A careful  servant  should  brush  under  the  bed  daily  to  pick 
up  any  little  bits  of  fluff  or  dust,  and  once  a week,  without  fail, 
all  the  corners  should  be  turned  out  and  the  room  thoroughly 
cleaned.  The  floor,  to  be  perfect,  should  be  stained  all  over, 
polished  and  rubbed  bright,  and  be  furnished  with  nice  rugs, 

Avhich  can  be  shaken  daily,  for  nothing  keeps  so  clean,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  healthy,  for,  much  as  I like  matting,  and  largely 
as  I use  it,  it  must  fill  up  the  corners  entirely,  and  dust  cannot 
help  accumulating  there  in  a bedroom,  although  it  does  not  show  : 
our  climate  is  too  cold  and  the  general  run  of  floors  too  bad 
to  allow  of  staining  all  over,  and  in  consequence  I recommend 
matting  and  rugs  and  should  advise  the  dust  in  the  corner  being 
removed  with  a damp  cloth  every  day.  Another  reason  for 
using  matting  in  our  bedroom  is,  that  should  one  be  ill  one  is 
not  worried  by  seeing  dust,  as  one  sees  it  on  the  polished  floor 
or  on  a carpet  : and  I have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  mat- 
ting is  the  perfect  covering  for  an  ordinary  floor  and  I myself 
Avill  not  have  anything  else  in  any  house  1 occupy. 

Furniture  for  the  room  itself  could  be  had  cheaply,  did  we 
know  of  any  man  willing  to  work  under  our  orders,  but  this 
seems  impossible. 

1 do  not  know  if  there  are  any  trades-union  rules  among 
carpenters  that  prevent  them  working  for  themselves  ; but,  if 
not,  I am  quite  sure  an  honest  mechanic  could  make  a large 
fortune  if  only  he  set  himself  seriously  to  work,  and  would  keep 
to  reasoirable  prices. 

Of  course,  skilled  cabinet-making  is  oire  thing,  and  the  sort 
of  work  1 mean  is  another  ; but  I am  constrained  to  remark  on 
this,  because  ordinary  shops,  even  the  very  cheapest,  charge 
such  terrible  prices  for  furniture,  and  I have  had  such  useful 
things  made  from  my  own  descriirtions  by  a man  in  our  own 
employ,  that  I am  sure  such  a man  near  London  would  soon  be 
of  almost  world-wide  fame,  and  we  should  all  have  useful  furni- 
ture, even  if  it  were  not  of  polished  ash  and  oak,  elegantly 
finished,  and  in  exquisite  stvle. 

We  should,  of  course,  all  prefer  the  very  best  furniture  pos- 
sible, if  we  could  afford  it ; but,  as  we  cannot,  I should  like  to 
find  a carpenter  as  good  as  my  old  one,  who  would  work  for 
himself  and  really  give  us  honest  work  at  honest  prices. 
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There  are  some  dressing-tables  which  1 possess  which  this 
man  made  for  21.  10s.  out  of  strong,  good  deal.  They  have 
three  very  deep  drawers  each  side  and  one  in  the  middle,  and 
underneath  the  top  drawer  in  one  case  there  is  a rod  to  hold  a 
curtain,  and  in  the  other  there  is  a species  of  cupboard  for  boots. 
The  curtain  also  hides  boots,  but  I prefer  the  cupboard,  as  it  is 
the  tidiest,  and  has  two  divisions,  one  for  shoes  and  one  for 
boots.  These  were  stained  deal,  but  I soon  had  them  painted, 


Fig.  31. 

one  turquoise -blue,  one  ivory,  and  added  brass  handles,  and 
they  are  now  not  only  useful  but  extremely  pretty.  The  frames 
of  the  looking-glasses  were  painted  to  match,  so  that  all  was  cn 
suite. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  different  sorts  of  dressing-tables, 
but  I like  mine  at  21.  lO.s.  as  much  as  any  for  use.  My  own 
happens  to  be  much  more  expensive,  because  I had  it,  in  the 
room  I spoke  of  before,  to  serve  for  both  a toilet-table  and 
washing-stand  in  a confined  space  ; but  this  came  to  about  91., 
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■which  is  not  so  very  much  wlien  one  considers  it  was  instead  of 
two  things.  Tliis  has  a very  large  glass  in  the  centre,  and 
drawers  and  recesses,  which  hold  china  odds  and  ends,  and  is 
very  pretty  too.  The  part  that  was  used  as  a Avashing-stand 
is  tiled,  but  now  the  tiles  arc  covered,  as  I have  at  jiresent 
jdenty  of  room  for  another  stand,  and  it  no  longer  does  double 
duty. 

Mr.  Smee  has  designed  a charming  table,  and  has  given  me 
the  drawing,  Avhich  is  produced  here.  This  is  without  exception 
the  very  best  style  of  table  for  a small  room,  as  the  drawers  are 
extremely  deep,  and  would  hold  an  immense  quantity  of  things. 
The  looking-glass  is  in  the  centre,  the  drawers  extending  as  far 
back  as  they  are  in  front,  and  the  table  is  provided  with  tAvo 
brackets  to  hold  either  china  or  floAA'ers.  This  is  painted  any 
colour,  and  the  handles  are  brass.  In  the  very  best  quality  the 
price  is  61.  18s.,  but  it  can  be  made  cheaper,  and  Mr.  Smee 
Avould  no  doubt  tell  anyone  Avho  Avrote  to  him  how  much  cheaper 
it  could  be  made.  He  has  not  told  me  exactly  the  loAvest  price, 
but  it  is  an  extremely  charming  piece  of  furniture,  and  it  is  as 
decorative  as  it  is  undoubtedly  useful. 

Then  there  are  those  truly  abominable  dressing-tables,  the 
deal  frame  covered  with  muslin  and  lace  and  glazed  calico,  like 
the  frock  of  a ballet-dancer,  or  else  AAuth  some  serge  material 
that  resembles  notliing  so  much  as  a church  altar  ; and  that 
should  never  be  used  except  in  cases  Avhere  the  others  really 
cannot  be  managed  on  the  score  of  expense  ; but,  as  there  are 
many  nice  sets  of  furniture  to  be  bought  for  about  121.  12s. , I 
think,  somehow,  a dressing-table  can  be  managed  by  Angelina 
that  shall  not  serve  as  a dust-trap,  a hiding  hole  for  all  sorts 
of  dehrls,  or  an  attraction  for  fire  ; for  many  a death  has  been 
caused  by  these  flimsy  petticoated  things  catching  alight  and 
flaring  up  in  one  moment. 

I had  one  once  Avhich  Avas  rather  a good  possession,  as  it 
was  in  reality  a deep  square  box.  1 believe  it  had  once  been  an 
old  Avooden  crib,  i-etired  from  active  service  and  covered  Avith  a 
lid  ; and  although  it  Avas  very  useful,  and  held  all  my  spare 
blankets,  1 never  could  bear  the  look  of  it,  and  it  Avas  finally 
shorn  of  its  legs  and  turned  into  an  ottoman  Avith  a chintz 
cover.  But  it  is  desperately  heavy,  and  1 never  saAv  it  Avithout 
feeling  cross  at  its  unalterable  ugliness. 

I never  use  the  ordinary  Avhite  toilet-cover  ; this  is  another 
of  my  pet  detestations.  I invariably  have  coloured  linen  made 
to  fit  the  tables  Ac.,  and  edged  Avith  a slight  embroidered  pat- 
tern and  strong  torchon  lace.  I use,  moreover,  coarse  linen  and 
crochet  lace  toilet-covers  made  by  Wilson  : but  AA'hatever  I 
use  for  the  toilet-cover  1 also  use  for  any  small  table-covers  1 
require  an  1 bi  cover  the  box  pincushions  that  are  in  every 
room,  and  are  invaluable  for  holding  odds  and  ends,  the  gloves 
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one  has  iii  wear,  shoe- strings,  and  so  on.  For  these,  a large- 
sized cigar  box  is  an  excellent  foinidation.  This  should  bo  lined 
with  wadding  and  glazed  lining,  the  top  carefully  wadded  too, 
and  all  the  outside  covered  with  lining  ; then  it  should  be  covered 
tightly  with  whatever  material  is  used  for  the  toilet-cover,  and 
put  lace  round  in  such  a way  that  the  oiiening  is  hidden.  Very 
tidy  folks  tie  these  boxes  together  with  ribbons.  I do  not  ; 
life  is  too  short,  and  I find  the  lace  hides  any  gaps,  and  looks 
very  nice  too.  The  top  part  does  for  pins  or  one’s  brooches, 
though  I prefer  to  keep  my  pins  in  a china  Japanese  dish, 
shaped  like  a fish,  because  1 can’t  bear  the  pin-stuck  look  of  a 
cushion  ; and  I put  my  brooches  away  in  their  boxes,  because 
they  are  apt  to  be  knocked  off  and  lost  or  bent,  unless  you  are 
possessed  of  a maid  or  housemaid  who  is  as  careful  as  she  ought 
to  be,  and  yet  somehow  never  is  ! The  brushes  and  combs  live 
in  a middle  drawer,  the  paper  in  which  should  be  changed  once 
a week,  when  the  room  is  properly  cleaned.  They  should  never 
be  placed  on  the  toilet-cover,  and  if  there  be  no  centre  drawer, 
two  cedar-wood  trays  covered  with  embroidered  linen  squares 
edged, with  torchon  lace  should  be  provided,  to  insure  that  they 
are  not  left  on  the  toilet-covers,  and  that  cleanliness  is  duly 
respected.  In  front  of  the  toilet -table,  however  the  room  is 
covered,  there  should  be  an  extra  rug.  Of  course,  if  the  carpet 
be  new  the  first  beauty  of  the  carpet  may  be  used  if  yoxi  like, 
but  this  1 do  not  advise  : first,  because  you  may  like  to  change 
your  furniture  : I love  changing  mine  : and  in  this  case  you 
could  not,  because  the  caiqjet  would  be  marked  ; and,  secondly, 
because  it  is  a pity  to  wear  it  out  more  in  one  place  thai., 
another,  which  you  could  not  avoid  doing  if  you  do  not  put  a 
rug  down  in  the  place  you  use  most.  In  the  case  of  matting  or 
staining  a rug  would  be  imperative,  and  I strongly  recommend 
one  for  a carpet  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above.  Before  we 
leave  the  dressing-table  for  the  washing-stand,  I should  like  to 
say  a few  words  about  the  way  to  light  it.  Careful  survey 
should  be  made  of  the  room  before  the  gas-brackets  or  hanging 
lamps  are  jiut  up,  and,  if  possible,  one  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  bring  the  light  over  the  centre  of  the  glass. 

In  a big  room  a bracket  each  side  is  advisable.  Long  beaten 
iron  brackets  should  be  used,  which  should  be  able  to  be  moved 
either  to  the  side  or  to  the  middle  of  the  glass,  bringing  the 
light  well  over  the  top  wlienever  it  is  possible,  thus  doing  away 
at  once  with  any  necessity  for  candles  and  the  attendant  dangers. 
If  candles  are  used  they  should  be  invariably  protected  with 
Price’s  candle  guards  ; but  once  more  I say,  have  one  of  Messrs. 
A.  and  A.  Drew’s  perfect  little  l.'J.  Gd.  lamps  in  every  room. 
Tliey  are  quite  safe,  and  can  be  carried  from  room  to  room 
without  the  very  smallest  daiiger.  They  never  smell,  are  lighted 
and  put  out  in  a moment,  and  arc  invaluable  to  any  mother  who 
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pays  domiciliary  visits  to  her  children,  and  puts  down  her  light 
to  tuck  up  or  kiss  the  little  sleepers,  for  she  can  place  this  lamp 
even  in  a draught  and  at  the  same  time  need  not  consider  if  a 
curtain  is  blowing  close  by,  for  if  it  did  it  could  do  no  harm. 
They  are  useful  even  to  the  reader  in  bed,  as  they  give  sufficient 
light  for  that,  although  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  excellent 
candle  lamps  recently  invented,  but  which  cost  a guinea,  as 
contrasted  with  our  modest  Is.  6d.,  and  have  no  protection  for 
the  flame,  which,  however,  is  far  back  in  the  lamp,  and  not 
easily  reached.  Another  item  must  also  be  mentioned  before 
we  leave  the  toilet-table  subject.  Every  scrap  of  hair  should  be 
collected  by  Angelina  herself  before  she  leaves  the  toilet-table, 
and  be  placed  somewhere  out  of  sight,  to  be  burned  by  herself 
in  the  nearest  fire.  Avoid  those  terrible  things  calle'l  toilet- 
tidies,  which  make  me  shudder  whenever  I see  them  hanging 
up  ; but  do  not  leave  this  item  near  a servant’s  hands : they 
cannot  resist  combing  out  the  brush  either  into  the  washing 
basin  or  the  toilet-pail.  The  drains  become  clogged  : no  one 
knows  why ; until  that  miserable  creature  the  plumber  has  to  be 
called  in,  when,  after  spoiling  all  that  comes  within  his  reach, 
he  discovers  the  cause,  and  sends  in  a tremendous  bill,  all  of 
which  need  never  have  happened  had  Angelina  looked  after  this 
item  herself.  If  the  nursery  fire  be  handy  it  can  be  disposed  of 
every  morning  ; if  not,  a little  box  could  be  kept  in  one  corner 
of  the  dressing-table  draAver,  and  the  contents  burned  when  the 
room  is  cleaned ; Avhich  should  be  done  with  the  very  greatest 
regularity  once  a rveek,  on  a stated  day,  which  should  always 
be  rigorously  adhered  to,  and  which,  if  properly  done,  mini- 
mises in  a remarkable  manner  the  discomfort  and  disagreeables 
of  that  abomination  to  the  male  mind,  and  to  some  female 
minds  too  : the  spring  clean.  Whatever  Angelina  is,  I do  hope 
and  trust  she  will  duly  appreciate  her  table-drawers,  and  not 
look  upon  them  as  a store-place  for  rubbish.  She  will,  of  course, 
have  a .store  of  gloves,  handkerchiefs,  and  ribbons  at  first  in 
her  trousseau  ; and  I most  strongly  advise  her  to  keep  in  the 
toilet  draAvers  the  things  she  has  in  use,  not  her  Avhole  store. 
She  should  neA'er  alloAv  herself  more  than  three  pairs  of  gloves 
in  Avear,  one  of  Avhich  should  le  for  evening  Avear,  nor  more 
than  a dozen  handkerchiefs  in  use  ; and  she  should  never  put 
aAvay  her  gloves  unmended  or  lacking  buttons,  nor  alloAv  a fort- 
night to  pass  Avithout  putting  every  draAver  she  possesses  tidy, 
and  seeing  her  handkerchiefs  are  correct  in  number.  Tidiness 
and  tidy  habits  are  great  helps  to  economy  of  time  and  money, 
and  are  therefore  highly  to  be’  recommended  for  Angelina’s 
consideration. 

Tliere  is  nothing  so  expensive  as  a muddle  ; nothino’  so  sure 
to  unhinge  the  servants  and  make  them  cross,  captious,  and 
anxious  to  move  on  elseAvhere,  Keep  straight  and  Avork  is 
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easy,  because  it  is  expected  and  looked  out  for ; allow  arrears 
to  accumulate,  and  nothing  is  done. 

And  this  also  applies  to  the  drawers  in  Angelina’s  own  ward- 
robe. Unmended  gloves,  linen,  or  stockings  should  never  for 
one  moment  be  allowed,  neither  should  one  set  of  linen  bo  taken 
into  wear  until  the  previous  one  is  worn  entirely  out.  This 
should  be  kept  religiously,  old  linen  being  invaluable  for  burns 
(if  it  be  linen,  not  cotton)  or  wounds,  and  to  give  away  to  the 
deserving  poor  who  may  be  ill.  Even  in  one’s  own  illnesses 
old  nightdresses  are  invaluable  ; as  medicine,  poultices,  and 
constant  and  daily  washing  soon  ruin  one’s  nice  new  things. 
I am  no  advocate  for  hoarding,  but  I do  know  the  value  of  old 
worn-out  things,  if  only  to  have  something  to  fall  back  u]3on  if  a 
friend  comes  in  to  beg  for  Kitty  Jones’s  ninth  baby  ; or  for  old 
Mrs.  Harris,  in  bed  and  suftering  agonies  from  rheumatic  fever, 
when  rags  and  old  flannel  petticoats  come  in  like  a godsend  for 
her  use.  If  one’s  servants  have  good  wages  they  do  not  need 
these  things,  and  I do  not  think,  in  any  case,  they  should  be 
given  old  clothes  : they  come  to  look  upon  them  as  a right, 
and  often  enough  one  is  prevented  giving  a far  more  deserving 
object  some  cast-ofl’  garment  because  one  fancies  that  so-and- 
so  will  be  offended  ; therefore  I strongly  advise  Angelina  to  keep 
one  especial  ottoman  or  drawer  to  go  to  for  her  charities.  I am 
sure  she  will  And  it  a great  help  to  her  if  she  does  so. 

One  of  the  palm-leaf  ba.skets  for  soiled  linen  should  be  in 
every  bedroom  ; they  are  a little  more  expensive  than  the 
ordinary  soiled  linen  baskets,  but  they  stand  three  times  the 
wear,  and  always  look  nice.  Albeit  this  is  an  article  I always 
put  as  much  as  possible  in  very  humble  retirement  behind  my 
cheval-glass,  there  is  no  choice  in  my  mind  between  the  lialm- 
leaf  and  the  wickerwork  for  wear,  and  I strongly  recommend 
both  the  dark  brown  and  the  light-coloured  ones  ; they  are 
about  5s.  lid.  each. 

If  Angelina  can  possibly  afford  it  she  should  buy  a cheval- 
glass  ; of  course  the  long  glass  in  the  wardrobe  shows  one’s 
dresses  pretty  well,  but  it  cannot  be  moved  about  to  suit  the 
light  as  the  cheval-glass  can,  neither  does  it  ever  somehow  act 
quite  in  its  place.  I dress  very  hurriedly,  for  I have  so  little 
time  generally  for  this  operation.  I am  always  doing  something 
up  to  the  last  moment  before  I go  out  either  for  a drive  or  in 
the  evening,  so  that  I could  not  do  without  mine,  and  I have 
often  been  saved  quite  fearful  contretemps  by  this  faithful  friend, 
which  truthfully  points  out  strings  and  skirts  out  of  place,  and 
has  an  unpleasant  habit  of  sviggesting  that  one’s  hair  must  bo 
done  again,  by  reflecting  the  back  of  one’s  head  in  a crude  and 
startling  way  in  the  ordinary  glass.  Then  it  is  of  great  use  to 
visitors  too,  who  may  not  have  a long  glass  at  all  in  tlie  spare- 
room  wardrobe,  and  are  doubly  thankful  to  find  a cheval-glass 
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there,  lent  of  course  out  of  Angelina’s  own  room  for  the  time 
being. 

Another  tiling  that  I sliould  like  to  speak  of  is  the  necessity 
of  always  having  a clean  brusli  and  comb  in  the  toilet  drawer. 
A friend  comes  in  unexpectedly  to  luncheon  or  dinner,  and  we 
arc  struck  with  dismay  to  find  that  it  is  the  day  before  our  own 
particular  brushes  are  to  be  washed,  and  we  have  none  fit  to 
give  her.  If  we  always  keep  a ‘ company  brush  and  comb  ’ we 
need  never  be  put  to  confusion  as  we  otherwise  should,  for 
often,  in  dusty  Aveather  particularly,  and  especially  if  Ave  drive 
much,  our  brushes  look  black  almost  after  once  using,  and  are 
not  suitable  to  give  a friend,  Avithout  being  really  dirty. 

This  said  Avashing  of  bi’ushes  is  a vexed  question.  I have  a 
friend  Avho  is  so  particular  about  hei’s  that  she  ncA'er  uses  them 
more  than  once,  and  then  has  them  Avashed  rapidly  in  hot  soaj)- 
suds.  By  holding  the  backs  in  her  hand  so  that  they  do  not 
touch  the  AA^ater,  and  thus  only  immersing  the  bri.stles,  she  gets 
them  clean  Avithout  spoiling  them ; they  are  dried  in  the  fender, 
and  she  ahvays  has  six  brushes  in  use.  Noav,  I think  if  Ave  have 
three  in  use,  and  have  them  Avashed  in  routine,  one  a day,  so  as 
always  to  have  one  clean  one  ready  for  a friend,  Ave  shall  do 
A^ery  Avell  And  I think  os.  oi  Os.  ample  to  give  for  a brush  ; 
I have  had  some  excellent  ones  from  Whiteley’s  at  4s.  lid.  and 
4s.  (id.  If  Ave  buy  extraA^agantly  dear  brushes,  Ave  grudge  their 
Avear  and  tear  and  their  numerous  Avasliings  ; but  inexpensive 
ones  can  be  kept  cleaner,  because  Ave  can  more  easily  atlbrd 
to  buy  ncAv  ones  if  A\"e  do  not  give  too  much  at  fir.st.  Very 
charming  brush  and  comb  sets  are  to  be  found  at  Mappin  A 
Webb’s  in  ebony  and  silver.  These  are  not  expensive  and  look 
and  Avear  very  Avell  indeed,  Avhile  the  old  silver  brushes  at  5/., 
and  beautiful  ivory-backed  ones  at  almost  any  price  Ave  like  to 
give,  are  delightful  to  possess,  but  unless  Ave  can  constantly 
reneAV  the  bristles  they  soon  get  useless,  and  as  Ave  can’t  do 
that  Ave  must  be  content  Avith  ordinary  ones  ; Avhich  same 
remark  applies  to  combs.  I like  a black  vulcanite  at  l.s.  Od.  or 
2s.  better  than  any,  for  a comb  is  difficult  to  keep  really  nice, 
and  one  does  not  mind  throAving  a soiled  or  broken  one  away  if 
one  Ctan  easily  and  cheaply  replace  it. 

Still,  if  Angelina  should  have  beautiful  brushes  gh^en  to  her 
in  her  collection  of  Avedding  gifts,  I strongly  counsel  her  to 
keep  them  by  her  for  visiting  and  travelling,  and  to  get  other 
cheaper  ones  for  every  day ; and  this  same  remark  applies  to 
tortoiseshell  coiubs.  I like  better  things  for  visiting  m3^self, 
and  I am  sure  Angelina  .should  keep  her  best  brushes  for  this 
purpose.  If  the  toilet  table  is  chosen  Avith  brackets,  cut  and 
scented  flowers  should  never  be  alloAved  thei’e.  A feAv  ferns 
and  immortelles  look  nice,  especially  the  pretty  pink  everlast- 
ings one  can  buy  in  the  summer,  but  scented  fiov^ers  are  bad  for 
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a bedroom,  tliougli  I much  recommeud  a growing  jilant  or  two  ; 
they  look  nice,  and  are  very  healthy ; but  no  flowers  here  even  ; 
a fern,  a small  palm,  or  the  ubiquitous  aspidistra  being  all  to 
bo  preferred,  because  the  leaves  give  out  a healthy  atmosphere, 
and  are  tlierefore  useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  while  strongly 
scented  blossoms  poison  the  air  and  render  it  heavy  and  unlit 
for  a sleeper  to  breathe. 

Without  going  to  the  outrageous  lengths  some  lovers  of 
fresh  air  consider  necessary,  I strongly  advise  every  one  to  try 
and  sleep  with  some  little  bit  of  window  open.  I always  do  in 
summer  with  all  that  I can,  in  winter  with  one  or  two  at  the 
top  only.  The  sudden  change  in  temperature  that  makes  this 
dangerous  is  guarded  against  by  having  an  extra  wrap  handy 
on  a chair,  or  thrown  over  the  foot  of  the  bed,  Avhich  can  be 
drawn  up  if  the  change  becomes  perceptible  ; but  I am  certain 
that  two  people  in  one  room  should  never  sleep  with  all  the 
windows  and  doors  shut,  and  I have  never  slept  with  mine 
closed  since  I can  recollect,  vvithout  waking  with  a headache 
and  a feeling  of  lassitude  ; though,  of  course,  when  I lived  in 
London  itself  the  noise  was  very  ti-ying,  yet  I became  accus- 
tomed even  to  that,  and  I put  down  my  singular  immunity 
from  cold.s  to  this  habit  of  mine,  and  also  to  the  open  windows 
and  doors  that  I ahvays  insist  upon,  and  that  for  some  part  of 
the  day  always  remain  open,  winter  and  summer,  though  the 
moment  the  sun  goes,  or  rather  begins  to  go,  down,  all  windows, 
in  the  winter  and  autumn,  should  be  rigorously  closed,  with  the 
exception  of  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  top. 

But  then,  in  connection  with  my  oiDon-air  fad,  I am  a great 
advocate  for  good,  jolly  fires,  and  I do  believe  bedroom  fires 
save  a great  amount  of  doctors’  bills.  Open  your  window  a 
little,  and  have  a fire,  if  you  can  possibly  manage  it,  and  1 am 
sure  you  will  all  find  a great  difference  in  the  expense.  Of 
course  this  adds  to  the  servant’s  work  ; but  if  she  objects, 
equalise  matters  by  helping  her  with  the  beds,  and  in  dusting, 
and  in  a thousand-and-one  little  ways.  I am  sure  you  will  not 
repent  it. 

Fires  warm  the  whole  house,  take  ofi"  the  damp,  raw  feeling 
that  is  so  trying  in  our  English  atmosphere,  and  give  a cheerful 
feel  and  look  that  cannot  be  too  highly  esteemed.  I would 
rather  do  without  anything  than  a fire,  and  even  in  the  height 
of  summer  the  instant  it  rains  I have  my  fire  set  going,  with  the 
windows  open,  not  so  much  for  the  mere  warmth  of  course,  but 
to  dry  the  atmosphere  and  prevent  the  house-Avalls  from  becom- 
ing chilled  and  damp  and  dangerous  to  health ; while  for  three 
parts  of  the  year  they  are  emphatically  a necessity,  unless  we 
want  the  doctor’s  victoria  or  brougham  to  be  always  turning  in 
at  our  front  gate. 

I could  write  pages  about  fires,  T am  so  certain  that  in 
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England  nothing  is  saved  by  scrimjjing  the  coal,  but  I must  not 
dwell  upon  this  subject.  I must  pass  on  to  the  washing-stands, 
of  which  here  are  two  drawings  from  Mr.  Smee’s  designs,  and 
which  I consider  the  very  perfection  of  stands.  I prefer  the 
larger  one  of  the  two,  not  because  I could  for  one  moment  con- 
template the  odious  notion  of  a double  washing  apparatus,  but 
because  the  smaller  one  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  room  for 
sponge-dish  and  all  the  etceteras  one  requires;  but,  of  course,  if 
the  room  were  a small  one,  a single  corner  washing-stand 


Fig.  32. 


would  be  best,  because  in  that  case  space  would  be  an  object, 
and  by  placing  a long  painted  shelf,  or  one  of  those  nice  little 
hanging  sets  of  shelves,  half  cupboard,  half  bookcase,  over  it, 
we  could  obtain  a place  to  put  extra  articles  on.  These  washiiiff- 
stands  in  the  best  materials  come  to  5Z.  5s.  each.  The  drawing, 
I think,  will  need  but  small  explanation  from  me,  as  it  will  show 
exactly  the  proper  style  for  a w'ashing-stand ; but  I should  like 
my  readers  to  notice  that  the  high  tiled  back  prevents  the  wall 
being  spoiled,  and  does  away  with  the  idea  of  a ‘splasher’  being 
required,  that  the  towels  are  to  be  hung  on  the  round  rails  pro- 
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vided  for  them,  and  that  the  deep  cupboards  are  especially  to 
be  commended,  doing  away  as  they  do  with  any  necessity  for 
an  extra  piece  of  furniture,  and  they  can  also  be  used  for  bottles 
of  medicine,  Angelina’s  private  duster,  which  she  should  keep 
in  every  room,  cardboard  boxes,  and  other  trifles  that  are  too 
useful  to  throw  away  and  yet  require  to  be  hidden  from  sight. 

If,  however,  the  wash  stand  is  low,  and  has  no  tiled  back,  a 
full  muslin  curtain  must  be  hung  behind  it  from  a brass  rail; 


but  as  many  pretty  tiles  are  only  M.  each,  I should  suggest  that 
six  or  eight  of  these  should  be  purchased  and  cemented  together 
and  fixed  in  a frame  on  the  washing-stand  itself.  This  would 
improve  the  old  stand  at  once,  and  if  it  had  no  marble  top,  it 
should  be  painted  with  Aspinall’s  bath  enamel,  which  resists  hot 
water,  and  would  keep  the  top  of  the  stand  always  tidy. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Beaufort  ware  sold 
by  Mortlock  is  the  nicest  and  prettiest  for  bedroom  use.  It  is 
pure  white,  and  a most  charming  shape.  The  jug  has  a double 
lip,  and  the  handles  are  in  the  centre,  like  a basket,  simulating 
a twisted  rope.  The  basin,  &c.,  have  all  handles  and  embellish- 
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ments  of  tlie  same  rope-like  design,  and  the  cost  is  17*'.  Gd. 
The  ware  is  most  excellent,  and  though  much  cheaper  ware  is, 
of  course,  to  be  procured,  j^retty  blue  and  white  sets  being 
purchasable  at  3.s.  Hid.,  my  white  set  exists  triumphantly 
after  twenty  years’  wear  and  several  moves,  while  I have  bought 
more  cheap  sets  for  those  all-devouring  locusts  the  boys  and  the 
maids  than  I care  to  think  about.  1 am  convinced,  therefore, 
that  very  cheap  china  for  bedroom  use  is  a mistake,  for  good 
ware  stands  rough  usage  much  better,  and  therefore  is  cheajier 
in  the  end. 

It  is  well,  too,  to  buy  the  ware  as  much  alike  as  possible  for 
two  or  even  three  rooms,  as  nothing  is  so  difficult  to  match 
as  this.  Before  I became  in  the  least  ait  fait  at  these  small 
contrivances  that  save  so  much,  I had  quite  a regiment  of  ewer- 
less  basins  and  basinless  ewers  that  had  accumulated  because 
I found  it  impossible  to  get  them  matched,  and  having  them 
made  was  almost,  nay  quite,  as  costly  as  a new  set.  Of  course, 
these  were  gradually  used  uji,  and  not  very  gradually  either, 
alas ! by  the  servants ; but  they  were  ever  so  much  too  good 
for  their  heedless  clutches,  and  I should  have  been  saved  a great 
deal  had  I had  the  sense  to  buy  two  sets  alike,  instead  of  exer- 
cising my  taste  by  seeing  how  many  diflerent  ones  I could  possess 
myself  of. 

Ware  now  is  so  extremely  cheap  that  it  is  perhaps  not  of  such 
vital  consequence  as  it  used  to  be  to  do  this;  still,  as  I had  the 
other  day  to  give  4s.  for  a jug  to  match  a basin  belonging  to 
a set,  the  whole  of  which  cost  only  5s.,  I think  it  is  still  worth 
mentioning,  as  it  may  save  Angelina  something,  and  every  shil- 
ling is  often  a consideration  to  young  beginners.  The  blue  and 
white  ware  at  4s.  Gd.  a set  is  good  enough  for  any  room,  but, 
of  course,  the  white  Beaufort  ware  is  much  prettier  ; and 
Mortlock,  of  Oxford  Street,  has  some  artistic  j^ale  blue,  yellow, 
and  red  sets  that  would  be  lovely  in  a room  that  was  furnished 
entirely  in  one  of  these  colours.  The  soapdish,  &c.,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  cheap  prices,  but  not  a sponge-dish.  This  should 
always  be  bought.  Not  only  does  it  save  the  sponge  from 
becoming  sticky  and  unpleasant,  but  it  saves  the  wall  and  floor 
from  those  detestable  continuous  dribbles  of  water  which  are  the 
outcome  of  a sponge-basket,  that  may  be  all  very  well  in  theory, 
but  is  worse  than  useless  in  practice.  A sponge-dish  has  all 
proper  drainage,  and  may  be  more  expensive  at  first,  but,  like 
a great  many  other  expensive  things,  saves  the  whole  of  its  cost 
in  the  long  run. 

The  covers  of  the  soap  and  toothbrush  dishes  should  never 
be  left  on  ; the  soap  lasts  ever  so  much  longer  if  it  is  not 
shut  tip,  and,  of  course,  the  veriest  ignoramus  knows  the  efl'ect 
on  one’s  toothbrush  if  it  is  kept  covered  over.  I infinitely  prefer 
to  have  a tall  species  of  spill-holder  or  a rack  for  tooth  and 
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nail  brushes,  as  this  allows  them  to  drain  ; and  for  servants’ 
bedrooms  one  can  buy  iron  things  at  G^d.  to  hold  the  soap  and 
two  toothbrushes  as  well.  These  are  not  bad  for  schoolboys’ 
rooms,  as  they  are  not  ugly,  but  are  not  suitable  ft>r  grown-up 
people’s  rooms,  who  are  supposed  reasonably  to  take  care  of 
their  tilings  ; but  with  the  Beaufort  ware  tlie  ordinary  disli  for 
toothbrushes  is  sent,  and  is  therefore  used,  but  without  the 
cover. 

I always  keep  on  my  washing-stand  one  of  Perry’s  invalu- 
able sixpenny  sticks  of  ink-eraser.  1 sometimes  ink  my  lingers 
dreadfully,  but  nothing  is  too  bad  for  Peny,  whose  delightful 
stick  comes  into  use,  and  cleans  away  the  stains  directly.  This, 
too,  must  not  be  put  into  confinement,  as  it  becomes  soft  and 
melts  awa}'  rapidly  if  it  is. 

For  the  tootli- water  and  glass,  I most  thoroughly  recommend 
the  charming  little  sets  we  buy  at  Douglas’s  glass-shop  in  I’icca- 
dilly.  For  Is.  Gd.,  2s.,  and  even  less  (I  have  bought  a green  set 
there  for  Gd.),  one  buys  the  prettiest  possible  glas.s  jugs  and 
glasses,  and  they  are  ever  so  much  nicer  than  the  old-fashioned 
glass  water-bottles  and  tumblers  ; they  are  charming  to  look  at, 
and  far  more  easily  kept  clean.  There  are  blue,  red,  green, 
and  shades  of  opal  ; and  the  gas  globes  should  match.  The 
best  gas-globes  are  the  tinted  gi'een  globes,  pinched  in  here  and 
there  in  folds,  which  are  Is.  iid.  at  Whiteley’s,  and  3s.  and  4s. 
at  any  other  shop  ; why,  I don’t  know.  The  opal  glasses  are 
prettier,  but  then  they  are  dearer.  A dozen  towels  should  be 
allowed  to  each  washing-stand  : four  a week,  or  even  three,  are 
enough  for  most  peojile.  One  big  Turkish  towel  is  indispensable 
for  the  bath,  and  a clean  towel  should  be  always  on  the  second 
rail  ready  for  the  visitor,  for  whom  we  have  already  provided 
the  hairbrush. 

To  every  room  should  be  apportioned  a hot-water  jug  or  can. 
There  are  none  so  good  as  the  charming  brass  cans  at  7s.  Gd. 
The  painted  ones  soon  become  shabby,  and  always  smell  of 
paint  direclly  the  hot  water  is  put  in ; and  not  at  all  a bad  plan 
is  to  have  a brass  label  chained  to  the  handle  of  the  can,  with  the 
room’s  name  on  to  which  the  can  belongs.  Cheaper  brass  cans 
can  be  had,  but  they  hold  less  water,  and  as  they  have  no  cover 
the  water  very  soon  becomes  cold.  A larger  oak- painted  can 
should  be  provided  for  the  housemaid.  This  she  should  use  for 
refilling  the  ewer.s,  and  to  bring  larger  quantities  of  water  if  a 
foot-bath  is  required  in  one’s  own  room  ; but  the  foot-bath  and 
also  the  slop-pails  shoidd  be  all  of  white  china,  and  intense 
cleanliness  should  be  insisted  on,  especially  for  the  last-named 
articles,  which  never,  even  in  the  smallest  establishment, 
should  be  made  of  anything  save  earthenware.  These  china 
ones  cost  4.s.  9</. , and  have  a basketwork  handle  and  a china 
cover.  They  should  be  scalded  out  every  day  with  hot  water 
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and  a little  cliloride  of  lime,  chloride  of  lime  being  kept  in 
any  separate  place,  ready  for  nse  where  there  are  any  drains. 

Before  passing  to  the  dressing-room,  which  should  open,  if 
possible,  out  of  the  bedroom,  there  are  still  one  or  two  more 
trities  that  can  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  it,  as  on  trifles 
after  all  depends  a great  deal  of  our  comfort,  more  especially  in 
the  upstairs  department,  and  a sleepless  night  might  often  be 
prevented  were  some  of  the  commonest  precautions  taken  to 
insure  rest. 

One  thing  no  dvs'eller  in  the  ordinary  suburban  residence 
should  be  without,  and  that  is  a wedge  of  wood  attached  to  a 
brass  chain  to  each  window,  ready  to  wedge  the  window  closely 
together  .should  a storm  suddenly  ai’ise  in  the  night.  Who  has 
not  risen  irate  at  the  dismal  rattling,  and  crammed  in  anything 
toothbrush,  comb,  or  what  not,  sacrificing  often  enough  one 
or  the  other  in  one’s  rage  at  not  being  able  in  a moment  to  put 
a stop  to  this  intolerable  nuisance  ? Now  a wedge  ready  to 
hand,  nailed  to  the  window  by  its  chain,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
lost  or  mislaid,  obviates  all  this,  and  the  window  is  secured  at 
once  and  rest  is  insured  simply  by  a little  precaution  and  fore- 
thought. 1 believe  that  Whiteley  keeps  these  wedges,  but  I 
used  to  buy  mine  of  a clergyman  in  Dorset,  who  made  them 
beautifully,  and  sold  them  in  bunches  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  re- 
storing his  church,  and  so  popular  were  they  that  he  made  quite 
a nice  little  sum  by  their  sale  ; but  then  Dorset  is  a very  windy 
county,  and  1 think  the  windows  there  rattle  more  than  any- 
where else. 

Another  thing  should  be  secured,  and  that  is  a matchbox 
nailed  to  the  wall,  close  by  the  bed,  and  the  servant  should  be 
strictly  forbidden  ever  to  take  the  matches  from  one  room  to 
another  ; there  should  be  a match-box  nailed  on  in  each  room 
and  in  the  passages,  and  Angelina  should  see  herself  that 
matches  are  never  lacking  there.  I buy  Bryant  and  May’s 
boxes,  but  not  their  matches,  as  they  are  expensive,  but  I always 
have  tiny  boxes  of  Swedish  matches  at  5s.  the  gross,  a gross 
lasting  me  considerably  over  a year  ; naturally  i keej)  them 
locked  in  a store  cupboard,  in  a room  where  there  is  sufficient 
warmth  to  keep  them  dry,  and  the  maids  have  to  ask  me  for 
them  when  they  are  required.  When  I used  Biyant  and  May’s 
matches  and  had  them  in  as  wanted  from  the  grocer,  I never 
spent  less  than  (jd.  and  sometimes  Is.  a week  upon  them,  so  I 
consider  my  present  plan  worth  mentioning,  for  the  save  is 
really  great,  and  in  these  small  items  much  can  be  economised, 
if  only  one  has  a little  knowledge  and  keeps  one’s  eyes  open. 
But  the  matchboxes  and  wedges  must  be  nailed  on,  or  else  they 
will  disappear  in  the  same  extraordinai-y  way  pins  and  hair-pins 
always  contrive  to  do.  Then,  in  bedrooms  and  sitting-rooms 
alike,  I have  the  most  delightful  tiny  brass  hooks  on  which  I 
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hang  a hearth-brush,  for  I have  an  immense  dislike  to  an  untidy 
and  dirty  hearth.  As  my  old  nurse  used  to  say,  ‘ these  sort  of 
things  don’t  eat  anything,’  and  a brush  lasts  live  times  as  long 
if  it  have  not  to  migi'ate  from  one  room  to  another,  and  can 
instead  have  its  own  especial  hook.  You  can  buy  ugly  black 
hearth-brushes  at  Is.  3d.,  but  I always  buy  brass  ones  at 
4s.  ll^d.  They  last  for  years  and  years,  and  then  can  have 
new  bristles  added  at  the  cost  of  Is.  ; they  look  nice  too,  and 
are  always  at  hand  when  wanted. 

One  of  the  principal  things  to  remember  all  through  these 
household  arrangements  surely  is  this  : a place  for  everything, 
and  everything  in  its  place  ; time,  temper,  wear  and  tear  of 
nerves,  and  servants  being  saved  a thousand  times  over  by  this 
simple  remedy.  If  the  brush  be  in  its  place  there  is  no  need  for 
Angelina  to  ring  up  tired  Mary  Jane  to  make  a tidy  hearth. 
The  hot-water  cans  on  their  shelves  in  the  bath-room,  or  in  the 
pantry  if  there  be  no  bath-room,  allow  of  Angelina  getting  her 
own  hot  water  if  the  maid  be  brisy  or  out  of  the  way,  and  so  on 
through  all  the  details  of  domesticity,  which  will  only  dove- 
tail in  a little  house  if  this  principle  of  tidiness  and  thought  ani- 
mates the  mistress.  And  here  let  me  beg  that  Angelina  will  re- 
sist with  all  her  might,  getting  into  the  bad  habit  of  putting  her 
boots  on  and  buttoning  them  on  her  nice  cretonne  chair  covers. 
I mean  the  habit  of  putting  the  foot  np  on  the  chairs  while  she 
fastens  the  buttons.  I once  had  a visitor  staying  with  me  who 
cut  out  a whole  set  of  chair  cushions  in  the  month  or  six  weeks 
she  was  with  me  ; and  I discovered  she  had  brass  tips  to  her 
heels,  and  these  had  cut  out  tiny  holes  all  over  the  cushions, 
spoiling  them  utterly  ; all  because  she  hadacrpiired  this  very  bad 
habit.  If  Angelina  cannot  button  her  boots  without  this  action, 
she  should  take  care  never  to  put  her  heel  on  the  chair  ; to  keep 
to  one  for  the  process  ; and,  if  possible,  to  put  down  something, 
if  only  a scrap  of  paper,  under  the  toe  of  the  boot,  which  must 
soil  the  cushion,  even  if  it  do  nothing  worse. 

I have  in  my  time  sufl’ered  so  much  from  careless  and  in- 
considerate visitors  that  I cannot  help  giving  these  little  hints 
on  which  any  newly  married  girl  can  act  if  she  will.  Example 
speaks  louder  than  precept,  and  if  Angelina  scouts  such  actions 
herself,  she  influences  her  sei’vants,  and  suggests  to  her  visitors 
tidj'  habits,  that  may  benefit  her  later  on,  if  not  on  the  first 
visit.  I shall  never  forget  one  dreadful  visitor  I had,  a visitor 
who  was  possessed  of  the  damp,  unpleasant  hobby  of  searching  in 
ditches  and  hedge-bottoms  for  clammy  and  awful  things  which 
she  insisted  on  bringing  home  and  investigating  by  the  aid  of 
a microscope.  I should  not  have  minded  this  one  bit,  if  she  had 
done  it  in  a room  we  had,  where  the  boys  made  messes,  and  that 
nothing  could  hurt ; but  I had  just  had  my  spare  room  done  up, 
and  the  eflTect  was  so  terrible  1 have  never  foigotten  it  to  this 
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day.  It  was  such  a pretty  flowery  room,  too,  that  it  deserves  a 
word  of  description.  The  effect  wa.s  purple  and  green,  and  the 
paper  was  guelder-roses  and  heliotrope,  not  at  all  a bad  mixture 
of  colour,  remember,  and  one  that  lights  up  Avell  ; the  paint  was 
all  the  dull  Japanese  green  varnished  that  is  not  arsenical  and 
that  is  very  artistic,  and  by  great  good  luck  I found  a charming 
French  cretonne  of  the  same  style  and  almost  the  sa,me  pattern 
as  the  paper,  and  this  I used  as  a dado  fixed  with  a dull  green 
rail  of ‘scantling,’ and  as  panels  in  the  shutters  and  doors.  I 
had  a nice  little  brass  bedstead,  with  a gold  and  white  em- 
broidered Liberty  quilt  trimmed  round  Avith  ball  fringe,  ash 
furniture,  Avith  gold,  green,  and  blue  and  red  tapestry  covers 
on  toilet,  chest  of  draAvers,  and  a neAv  pincushion  box  covered 
Avith  the  same,  and  all  trimmed  with  ball  fringe.  There  Avas  a 
nice  iieAV  box-ottoman  for  hats  and  bonnets  ; a most  useful  pos- 
session for  any  one,  especially  if  it  be  diA’ided  in  two  layers  Avith 
a cheap  tray  ; also  covered  Avith  cretonne,  new  matting,  and  nice 
Liberty  rugs  on  the  floor;  and seA^eral neAAdy  framed  photographs 
on  the  Avails  ; besides  this  there  Avas  a pretty  table  coA’^ered  wdth 
plush,  for  a Avviting-table,  duly  furnished  Avith  blotter,  inkstand, 
and  Avastcpaper  basket,  etc.  ; a charming  basket-chair,  and  Iavo 
other  chairs  in  pretty  cretonnes,  and  odds  and  ends  in  the  shape 
of  ornaments.  There  Avere  tAvo  gas  brackets,  so  I did  not  havm 
any  candles  in  the  room.  T never  have  if  I,  can  helir  it  ; the 
servants  are  apt  to  light  them  and  drop  the  gi'case  about,  so 
unless  specially  desired  I never  put  candles  anyAvhere,  and  I 
am  more  than  thankful  that  in  this  case  of  Avhich  I am  Avriting 
I did  nothing  of  the  kind,  for  my  excellent  housemaid  came  to 
me  one  morning  Avhen  my  friend  AA^as  out  ‘ bog- trotting,’  or 
Avhatever  the  Avord  for  the  occupation  is,  and,  Avith  a face  of 
horror,  begged  me  to  come  into  the  spare  room  before  Mrs.  W. 
returned,  as  she  really  did  not  knoAv  hoAV  sheAA-as  going  to  get  it 
straight  again. 

Shall  I ever  forget  my  anguish  ! On  the  bed,  on  the  top  of 
the  neAv  quilt,  AA'ere  spread  specimens  of  all  the  nastinesses  she 
had  collected  ; on  the  brass  rail  and  hanging  on  the  dado,  on 
nails  stuck  in  for  the  purjAOse,  and  from  most  of  the  picture- 
nails,  Avere  mounted  ghastlinesses  on  sheets  of  paper  that  Averc 
drying  in  a fine  breeze  coming  straight  into  the  room,  laden 
Avith  any  amount  of  September  damp  and  mist  ; the  oil  from 
the  microscope  lamp  Avas  on  evei'y  chair  and  every  table,  and  a 
perfect  regiment  of  muddy  boots  and  bedraggled  skirts,  cast 
about  everyAvhere,  spoke  volumes  of  the  extent  of  Mrs.  W.’s 
Avardrobe  and  her  ingenuity  in  filling  up  every  hole  and  corner 
of  that  neAv  and  once  pretty  room. 

And  all  this  Avas  caused  just  by  a little  lack  of  thought  and 
care  for  other  people’s  things,  for,  as  I said  before,  Ave  had,  and 
generally  have,  a large  unfurnished  room,  sacred  to  boys,  Avhere 
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she  could  have  done  her  worst  and  injured  no  one,  for  she 
might  have  nailed  her  nails  and  hung  up  specimens  to  her 
heart’s  content,  and  only  i^leascd  the  legitimate  owners  of  that 
chamber.  I also  forgot  to  mention  that  on  the  newly  painted 
mantelpiece  was  a row  of  bottles  full  of  dirty  water,  all  of  which 
either  leaked  o else  had  been  put  down  there,  wet  from  the 
ditclies  from  Avhich  they  had  been  filled,  and  to  find  room  for 
tliem  all  my  ornaments  had  been  dislodged  and  were  missing. 
We  found  them  afterwards  in  bits,  more  or  less,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ottoman,  the  top  of  which  was  spoiled  by  being  used  as  a 
‘ boot-rest  ’ for  Mrs.  W.  when  she  either  wished  to  button  or 
unbutton  those  articles  of  attire.  When  she  had  left  me  I 
simply  had  to  do  that  room  at  the  cost  of  5/.  or  61.,  which  I did 
not  want,  naturally,  to  spend,  but  my  friend  has  never  been  to 
stay  with  me  again,  and  she  never  will.  I have  told  this  long 
story,  which  1 did  not  mean  to  go  in  for  when  I began  my 
chapter,  to  point  out  to  Angelina  another  caution.  When 
‘ things  ’ are  once  nice  and  in  order  they  require  incessant  care, 
if  Angelina  has  been  carelessly  brought  up,  and  if  she  has  not 
acquired  I’eally  nice  habits  ; but  if  she  avoids  messing  and  is  duly 
careful,  her  possessions  will  last  her  years,  and  give  very  little 
trouble.  C)ne  mure  thing  to  remember  is  that,  even  if  the  door 
bo  provided  witli  a curtain  suspended  from  one  of  Shoolbred’s 
invaluable  7s.  6d.  rods,  nothing  sliould  induce  xVngelina  to  depend 
her  dresses  from  crooks  fi.xed  into  the  doors.  It  spoils  them, 
as  they  are  exposed  both  to  sun  and  dust,  and  the  look  of  it  is 
so  unj)leasantly  suggestive  of  Bluebeard’s  wives  that  this  is  a 
habit  that  cannot,  I think,  be  too  strongly  condemned.  Besides, 
I remember  dresses  being  torn  and  spoiled  by  being  shut  into 
doors  and  then  taken  down  without  seeing  they  are  shut  in  ; 
which  is  an  argument  against  hanging  them  there  at  all,  even 
covered  with  a curtain.  Still,  in  a small  house  and  with  a large 
amount  of  clothing,  a door  is  sometimes  veiy  ‘ handy  ’ as  an 
overflow  wardrobe,  and  then  a curtain  arranged  as  suggested 
above  is  a sim  qua  non. 

One  need  not  go  to  very  much  expense  about  bedroom 
chairs.  Old  worn-out  drawing-room  occasional  chairs  can  be 
made  beautiful  for  bedroom  use  by  painting  them  blue  to  match 
the  suite  with  Aspinall’s  electric-timpioise  or  ivory  enamel 
paint ; particularly  if  one  buys  cushions,  which  are  sold  at 
Whiteley’s  very  cheaply,  for  about  5Ar/.  These  should  be  re- 
covered with  odds  and  ends  of  Liberty’s  cretonne  ; the  yellow 
and  white,  blue  and  white,  and  terra-cotta  and  white  being  all 
admirable  : with  the  particular  shade  of  blue  paint,  I mean. 
The  cheapest  bedroom  chairs  are  these  painted  chairs,  or  else 
the  black-framed  Beaconsfield  chairs,  rush-seated,  and  also  sup- 
plied with  cushions  in  fi-illed  cases,  the  cases  Vjeing  buttoned  on 
so  as  to  be  easily  removed  for  the  wash,  and  the  cushions 
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supplied  with  tapes,  so  that  they  are  fixed  to  the  chairs,  and 
neither  move  about  when  one  is  sitting  upon  them  nor  drop  off 
when  least  expected. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  pictures  should  always  be  on  a bed- 
room wall.  Pictures  and  pictiu’e-frames  are  so  cheap  nowadays 
that  some  can  generally  be  afforded  even  at  tii  st.  Of  course 
these  gradually  accumulate,  and  in  years  to  come  ihe  walls  will 
doubtless  be  decorated  with  photographs  of  the  children  at 
difi'erent  stages  ; but  Angelina’s  wedding  photographs  will  be 
useful  at  first,  and  I cannot  imagine  a nicer  wedding  present 
than  some  of  the  exquisite  photographs  from  the  old  masters 
that  one  buys  ready  framed  at  the  Autotype  Company’s  beautiful 
shop  in  New  Oxford  Street.  These  are  not  at  all  expensive  ; 
for  lOij.  and  Ifis.  each  quite  large  and  most  beautiful  photo- 
grajfhs  can  be  obtained,  and  Angelina  would  have  a vast  amount 
of  pleasure  out  of  lOZ.  spent  jtidiciously  on  these  lovely  photo- 
graphs for  the  adornment  of  her  house,  especially  of  her 
bedroom.  These  make  admirable  presents  for  young  girls, 
who  can  none  of  them  be  taught  too  early  to  take  a great 
pride  in  their  bedrooms,  and  to  accumulate  there  their  own 
belongings  in  the  way  of  pictures,  books,  and  ornaments.  I 
love  to  see  a girl  ‘ house  proud,’  as  the  Germans  say  ; and  my 
own  house,  when  I married  first,  was  made  habitable  only 
because  of  the  judicious  manner  in  which  my  dear  mother  had 
impressed  on  me  to  take  care  of,  and  pride  in,  the  many  little 
sketches,  engravings,  and  jihotographs  I used  to  have  given  me. 
We  wei'e  exceptionally  lucky  in  that  way,  as  of  course  we  had  a 
great  many  artistic  friends  ; but  still  all  girls  should  remember 
they  may  have  houses  of  their  own,  and  always  must  have  one 
room  of  their  own,  and  should  be  taught  to  pride  themselves 
on  having  ])retty  and  artistic  chambers  sacred  to  their  own  use. 

Naturally  two  sisters  often  have  to  occupy  one  room,  but 
this  need  not  alter  the  idea,  and  I would  rather  a girl  cared  for 
her  room,  and  collected  pictures,  books,  and  china  for  that, 
than  see  her  crave  for  ornaments  and  jewellery,  which  can  give 
but  very  little  pleasure  as  contrasted  with  pretty  and  delightfully 
artistic  surroundings. 

Angelina’s  task  of  making  her  bedroom  pretty  will  be  so 
much  lightentd  if  she  has  begun  collecting  treasures  as  soon  as 
she  was  promoted  to  a room  to  herself,  that  I may,  jiei'haps,  be 
forgiven  if  I impress  this  fad  of  mine  on  all  my  readers,  young 
and  old  ; for  mothers  of  growing  daughters  can  perhaps  benefit 
by  an  idea  that  may  be  useful  to  them  and  of  which  it  is  just 
possible  they  may  not  have  thought  themselves  ; and  I should 
let  (as  I do  let)  my  daughter  begin  her  collection  as  soon  as  she 
is  old  enough  to  value  having  her  very  own  things,  even  to  the 
sheets,  pillow-cases,  and  towels,  which  she  can  embroider  her- 
self, and  to  a small  collection  of  silver  and  china  and  pictures. 
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aiUled  to,  on  birthdays  and  at  Christmas,  with  an  ej'e  to  a house 
of  lier  own  some  day  ; or  even  a couple  of  rooms,  when  she  may 
end  an  honoured  career  of  ‘ old  maidism,’  made  all  the  lighter 
and  pleasanter  by  the  store  of  pleasant  memories  secured  to  her 
by  her  possessions,  which  thus  serve  a double  duty,  and  are 
both  artistic  and  useful  too. 

If  Angelina  cannot  altbrd  pictures  in  any  way,  she  can,  no 
doubt,  afford  brackets.  These  are  very  cheap  indeed  in  carved 
wood  (which  can  be  painted  to  match  the  room),  Avould  hold  a 
scrap  of  blue  and  white  china,  and  can  bo  made  even  more 
decorative  if  surrounded  by  a ‘ trophy  ’ or  artistic  arrangement 
of  the  ever- useful  Japanese  fans,  but  I do  not  recommend  many 
fans  or  any  draperies  of  any  kind.  No  dust  collectors  or  any- 
thing which  cannot  be  thoroughly  clean  should  ever  be  allowed 
in  any  bedroom  ; but  in  any  case  there  must  be  a bookcase,  and 
1 have  a long  bookcase  in  my  room,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  on 
page  b(),  and  this  is  full  of  bound  magazines  to  fall  back  upon, 
should  my  own  book  be  exhausted  before  I feel  inclined  to  go 
to  sleep. 

"Whatever  else  one  has  in  one’s  bedroom  one  must  never 
indulge  in  what  are  generically  known  as  short  blinds  ; these 
vidgarise  any  house,  and  are  not  of  the  smallest  use.  I can 
remember,  however,  when  to  liave  white  curtains  to  match,  or 
in  some  measure  go  with  those  in  the  rest  of  the  house,  was 
considered  the  height  of  reckless  extravagance,  and  a sure  index 
of  the  bad  financial  position  of  the  person  who  was  sinful 
enough  to  indulge  in  them  ! 

Of  course  if  we  live  with  opposite  neighboiu’s’  e}'es  straight 
upon  us  we  must  cover  our  windows,  or  run  the  risk  of  being 
seen  at  our  toilet  ; but  even  then  we  can  curtain  them  by  using 
the  frequently  advised  double  fixed  rods,  which  remain  in  place 
whether  the  window  is  open  or  shut,  and  which  hold  frilled 
muslin  curtains  meeting  down  the  centre  and  almost  co\  cring 
the  glass,  at  all  events  covering  it  completely  if  it  be  necessary 
to  do  so  (see  page  80).  And  now  oiuniun  on  this  subject  has 
changed  so  much,  we  can  afford  to  have  our  windows  all 
look  alike  without  exciting  dismal  iwophccics  from  people  who 
really  know  nothing  at  all  about  us. 

Remember  no  house  can  possibly  look  pretty  where  white 
curtains  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  any  more  than  a girl 
can  look  pretty  if  she  has  neither  nice  frilling  or  spotless  collar 
and  cuffs  as  a finish  to  her  costume.  And  by  white  curtains  I 
mean  muslin  curtains  of  almost  any  colour,  with  some  white  in 
them.  Dark  thm  curtains  are  an  abomination,  I think.  I once 
lived  opposite  some  dark  green  muslin  ones  that  made  me 
always  feel  the  owners  were  dirty  people,  although  1 knew 
quite  well  they  were  not.  Miuslin  and  guipure  curtains,  nicely 
made  and  fixed,  are  my  pet  curtains,  and  next  to  these  come 
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Biu’nett’s  clieap  artistic  muslins,  though  I have  seen  soft-huecl 
silks  used  to  great  advantage  in  town  houses  ; hut  this  is,  I 
should  think,  far  too  exi:)ensive  for  us,  modest  beginners  as  we 
are.  White  Madras  muslin  is  not  economical,  as  it  cannot  be 
said  to  wash  well.  It  shrinks,  pulls  crooked,  and  generally 
loses  all  its  colour  in  a most  distressing  manner  the  first,  and 
always  the  second,  time  it  pays  a visit  to  the  laundi’ess,  and  if 
we  cannot  have  guipure  and  muslin  we  must  fall  back  on  plain 
muslin  only.  Cretonne  curt  lins  for  a bedroom  must  invariably 
be  lined  if  no  blinds  are  used  ; and  a very  good  thing  to  do  in  a 
very  sunny  room  is  to  put  an  inner  lining  of  veiy  dark  green 
twill  inside  the  cretonne  bning,  so  that  it  shall  not  show,  thus 
insuring  the  darkness  that  some  people  consider  so  necessary  in 
a sleeping-room,  though  I must  confess  1 prefer  the  sunshine  or 
moonlight  to  come  into  my  room  unfettered.  One  may  sleep 
less,  one  certainly  sleeps  much  lighter  than  one  does  in  a 
darkened  room  ; but  the  sleep  is  to  me  much  healthier,  and  one 
does  not  feel  so  sodden  with  sleep  after  passing  the  night  in  a 
light  room  as  one  infallibly  does  in  a room  where  every  atom  of 
light  is  rigorously  excluded.  Of  course  one  has  to  reconcile 
oneself  to  sleej)  in  a light  bedroom ; but  it  is  a great  thing  to  be 
able  to  do  so,  and  when  wo  can  1 am  cpiite  sure  our  sleep  is  very 
much  better  for  us. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  one’s  bedroom  should  bo  bright,  cheerful, 
tasteful,  and  as  comfortable  as  we  can  make  it,  and,  above  all, 
it  .should  be  k<  pt  spotlessly  and  scrupulously  clean.  No  dirty 
jug  or  basin  shoiild  be  jiassed  over  for  a minute,  and  when  the 
room  is  cleaTied  the  bed  should  be  covered  with  a large  dust 
sheet  to  ensure  the  bedding  from  any  harm.  If  we  can  afford 
nice  suites  of  furniture,  ash,  walnut,  or  Chippendale  mahogany 
is  nice,  while  1 very  much  admire  the  beautiful  real  old  bits  of 
furniture  one  can  so  often  find  at  Hewetson’s  and  Bartholomew 
& Fletcher’s,  but  of  course  these  bits  are  very  exisen.sive,  and 
are  not  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  Edwin  and  Ansrelina’s 
purse. 


CHAPTER  XII 

nUESSINO-KOOM.S 

In  nearly  every  house  nowadays  I am  thankful  to  say  one 
finds  a regular  bath-room,  with  its  fixed  bath  and  its  ample 
supply  of  hot  and  cold  water  ; and  besides  the  bath  there  is 
very  often  in  one  corner  of  the  same  room  : and  there  ought  to 
be  if  there  is  not ; a large,  deep-fixed  handbasin  with  the  hot 
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and  cold  water  apparatus  complete  ; and  in  this  case  I very 
strongly  advise  this  bath-room  being  handed  over  to  the 
master  of  the  house  as  a dressing-room.  It  saves  endless  work 
if  this  arrangement  is  carried  out,  and  one  gets  twice  as  much 
use  out  of  such  a room  as  we  should  if  it  be  kept  as  a bath- 
room pure  and  simple  : for  if  one  has  guests  tliey  can  havo 
tlicir  baths  in  their  own  rooms  quite  well,  and  the  bath-room 
then  is  kept  entirely  for  the  master  and  mistress,  and  I think 
everyone  who  ai-ranges  the  room  as  I advise  will  see  the  great 
advantage  of  such  <an  arrangement.  If  this  is  the  case  the  room 
should  not  be  papered  as  in  the  bedroom,  but  should  have  a 
good  tiled- patterned  varnislied  paper  on  the  walls.  The  paint 
should  be  ivory,  and  the  ceiling  colour  washed  a good  ivory,  and 
the  floor  should  be  entirely  covered  with  cork  carpet,  on  which 
should  be  placed  an  extra  square  of  cork  and  a coiq)le  of  batli- 
blankets.  A long  brass  I’ail,  fixed  in  sockets  or  on  brackets, 
should  be  fixed  as  a towel-holder  on  the  wall,  and  the  bath- 
blankets  should  be  hung  uji  as  well  after  being  used,  in  order 
to  ensure  their  being  properly  dry.  If  there  be  no  bath-room, 
or  if  it  bo  at  such  a distance  from  the  sleej^ing  chamber  as  to 
bo  useless,  I still  advise  the  floor  of  the  dressing-room  to  be 
covered  with  cork  cai'pet,  with  a couple  of  Eastern  rugs,  to 
make  it  look  Avarm  and  comfortable  ; and  oli  how  strongly 
do  I advise  the  fixed  basins  Avith  hot  and  cold  Avater  laid  on. 
These  save  endless  trouble  and  Avork  for  the  servants,  as  one 
can  ahvays  Avash  one’s  hands  comfortably  Avithout  inquiring  for 
hot  Avater.  There  is  no  heavy  jug  to  lift  out  of  the  basin, 
and,  above  all,  the  Avater  runs  away  at  once,  and  does  not  leave 
a grimy  deposit  in  the  basin  as  is  all  too  often  the  case.  And  I 
really  knoAV  nothing  much  more  disagreeable  than  to  go  up- 
stairs Avith  the  intention  of  Avashing  one’s  hands  to  find  that 
the  dirty  Avater  is  still  there  because  the  maid  has  not  been 
Aipstairs  since  you  Avere  there  last.  All  this  is  obviated  by  the 
use  of  the  fixed  hand-basin,  a labour-saving  apparatus  I hope 
to  see  soon  introduced  into  everybody’s  house. 

As  regards  the  furniture  one  must  bo  a little  extraA’agant 
about  Edwin’s  Avardrobe,  as,  unless  we  are,  Ave  shall  be  annoyed 
l)y  seeing  his  garments  hopelessly  spoiled  ; for  the  ordinary 
so-called  ‘ gentleman’s  Avardrobe  ’ is  a miserable  thing,  and  one 
that  should  never  be  tolerated  for  one  moment. 

I am  quite  sure  gentlemen’s  coats  should  never  be  suspended 
from  hooks,  for  if  they  are  hung  up  there  is  always  an  un- 
pleasant bulge  in  the  collar,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the 
Avretched  things  in  shape  ; almost  as  impossible  as  it  is  to  make 
a man  look  nice  unless  he  has  a valet  to  look  after  his  clothes, 
brush  them,  fold  them,  and,  in  fact,  turn  him  out  respectably, 
with  a neatly-folded,  clean  umbrella  and  decent  hat  : that  is  to 
say,  the  ordinary  male,  Avho  has  business  occupations,  and  gets 
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\ip  at  the  very  last  moment  he  can,  to  be  able  to  snatch  his 
breakfast  and  then  catch  his  train. 

I have,  personally,  no  very  expensive  yearnings,  bnt  when 
I see  one  who  shall  be  nameless  in  a coat  that  looks  as  if  it  had 
voyaged  up  the  chimney  and  back,  nether  garments  that,  to  ])ut 
it  mildly,  have  seen  better  days,  and  a hat  that  would  disgrace 
the  Sunday  get-up  of  his  own  coachman,  and  hear  that  no  one 
is  to  touch  the  venerable  accumulation  in  a wardrobe  upstairs, 

I do  long  for  a good,  strong-minded  man-servant  indoors  who 
would  see  to  his  master’s  clothes,  and  insist  on  their  being  worn 
proj^erly  and  treated  decently. 

After  a great  deal  of  trouble  I have  at  last  obtained  a really 
good  wardrobe,  and  so  have  put  a stoj)  to  one  reply  which  used 
to  be  an  unanswerable  argument,  viz.,  ‘ If  1 had  a decent  place 
in  which  to  keej)  my  clothes  I should  always  look  I'espectable  ; ’ 
but,  though  that  nameless  one  was  not  then  in  possession  of  tlie 
wardrobe  I shall  describe  presently,  I don’t  consider  he  was 
badly  off  at  all. 

h'or,  in  the  first  place,  there  was  a charming-looking  svard- 
ro’oe  in  ash.  The  top  was  embellished  by  a ledge,  on  which 
artistic  pottery  was  meant  to  stand,  but  where  always  reposed 
a microscope,  a lamp,  very  grimy  and  full  of  dreadful-looking 
oil  that  no  one  might  touch,  several  dusty  })iles  of  lectures  and 
reports  of  divers  societies  ; and  on  the  plain  space  below’  were 
at  least  five  paper  bandboxes,  containing  old  and  dilaj>idated 
hats,  all  more  or  less  suggestive  of  Noah’s  ark  and  scarecrows, 

3 et  one  and  all  far  too  precious  to  give  awaj',  and  w hich  no  one 
dared  touch,  on  pain  of  instant  death. 

One  half  (-f  this  wmrdrobe  w’as  lined  with  striped  calico, 
against  the  dust,  and  was  used  for  hanging  up  coats,  dressing- 
gowns,  Ac.,  and  wdiere  there  was  quite  a ci’ovvd  of  the  most 
liideous  old  coats,  all  too  precious  to  part  with,  I can’t  think 
why,  and  then  on  the  other  side  there  was  a deep  space  sacred 
to  trousers,  and  tliree  deep  drawers  besides,  for  shirts  and 
i-.ndei’-ganuents  of  all  kinds.  Now  this  w’as  actually  not 
sufficient  accommodation,  and  I set  my  wits  to  work,  and  got 
Wallace  to  make  quite  an  ideal  wardrobe,  which  goes  along 
one  side  of  the  room,  w’here  there  are  shirt  drawers,  waistcoat 
drawers,  tie  and  handkerchief  drawers,  and,  indeed,  drawers 
for  everything  one  can  imagine,  while  deep  wdde  shelves  are 
provided  for  coats  and  tiamsers,  and  on  one  side  there  is  a 
Jianging  si>ace  for  very  old  coats  and  dressing-gow’iis  ; and 
there  is  a separate  compartment  for  hat-boxes,  as  without  this 
I should  still  have  been  confronted  wdth  the  aw'ful  accumulation 
spoken  of  above.  Besides  this  1 have  filled  one  deep  recess  in 
the  room  with  shelves  for  boots  ; this  is  covered  by  a curtain  an  I 
so  conceals  one  of  the  hoards,  without  w’hich  no  man,  I can't 
think  why,  can  possibly  exist.  This  wardrobe  is  expensive, 
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and,  of  course,  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  ; albeit  some  sort  of 
one  must  be  had.  They  can  be  procured  at  almost  any  price, 
from  4f.  10s.  to  anything  one  cares  to  give  ; but  if  Edwin 
reriuires  absolute  perfection,  he  must  have  his  wardrobe  from 
Wallace  ; if  he  does,  I am  sure  he  will  bless  my  name  every 
day  he  lives.  Then  there  is  another  piece  of  furniture  invented 
by  Mr.  Mhxtts,  of  Grafton  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W., 
which  is  perfect  for  a dressing-room,  and  therefore  deserves 
more  than  a word  of  mention. 

It  is  a combination  of  dressii\g-table  .and  washing-stand  that 
is  simply  invaluable.  A long  glass  starts  on  the  right-hand 
side  from  three  drawers,  with  a place  for  brushes  and  combs, 
while  on  the  left  is  ample  space  for  washing,  with  a high  tiled 
back,  and  a species  of  shelf  to  hold  bottles,  glasses,  A'c.  There 
is  also  a deep  space  under  the  marble  shelf  on  which  the  jug 
and  basin  stand,  meant  for  boots,  and  covered  in  with  a 
cretonne  curtain  on  a brass  rod,  and  is  altogether  as  charming, 
artistic-looking,  and  useful  a piece  of  furniture  as  any  one 
would  wish  ; it  costs  Oh  10.><.  in  stained  deal,  is  beavxtifully 
made,  and  would  not  only  bo  useful  in  a dressing-room,  but  in 
a .young  girl’s  room  or  any  small  place  w'here  there  really  is 
not  sufficient  accommodation  for  both  washing-stand  and  toilet 
table.  I have  narrow  mats  trimmed  wdth  ball  fringe  on  the 
shelves,  but  I should  not  like  to  say  how  many  have  been 
wanted  there,  for  men  never  can  remember  that  wet  sponges 
should  be  put  in  the  sponge-dish  and  not  on  the  new  covers,  or 
that  brushes  are  best  in  the  drawers  intended  for  them,  and 
not  for  sundry  bits  and  scraps  of  paper,  old  soiled  gloves, 
spoiled  white  ties,  cartridges,  tly-books,  l)its  of  gut,  string, 

‘ objects’  for  microscopes,  and  other  nastinesses  ‘too  numerous 
to  mention,’  as  the  auctioneers  say  when  they  have  come  to  the 
end  of  their  descriptive  resources. 

And,  a ]}ropos  of  this,  let  me  beg  Angelina  never  to  allow 
accumulations  in  either  small  or  big  drawers  if  she  can  possibly 
help  it ; nothing  breeds  moths  or  harbours  dust  like  this  ; and  I 
should  advise  her  occasionally  to  brave  Edwin’s  wrath,  and 
turn  out  on  her  own  account ; if  he  is  obdurate,  and  will  keep 
every  scrap  and  shred  of  rubbish  that  has  ever  come  into  his 
possession,  because  he  cannot  believe  a time  will  not  come 
when  the  possession  of  a few  inches  of  paper,  string,  or  catgut 
will  be  of  paramount  importance  to  him,  and  w'hen  a store  of 
old  clothes  will  stand  between  him  and  utter  and  entire  desti- 
tution of  I'aiment. 

Now,  W'ithout  emulating  a silly  little  friend  of  mine,  who 
was  only  saved  by  the  difference  of  a pot  of  snowdrops,  from 
bartering  her  bridegroom’s  best  coat  for  a supply  of  flowers, 
with  one  of  those  engaging  gentlemen  who  frequent  the  suburbs 
with  q supply  of  blossoms  warranted  to  fade  and  die  utterly 
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■within  the  siiacc  of  twenty-four  hours,  I -would  strongly  suggest 
a little  dissimulation  to  Angelina,  should  Edwin  prove  the 
orthodox  hoarder  of  old  clothes  that  it  aj^pears  to  me,  from 
judicious  questioning,  most  men  are. 

Angelina  should  make  a point  of  remembering  the  date  of 
Edwin’s  coats,  and  should  mark  them  in  an  invisible  place  (on 
the  lining  of  the  inside  of  the  sleeve  is  the  best)  with  the  date 
of  the  purchase,  and  with  this  triumphant  proof  of  her  accu- 
racy should  she  face  and  iitterly  confound  Edwin  when  he 
meets  her  request  for  the  coat  to  be  given  away,  with  the 
remark,  ‘ That  coat  ! What  can  you  be  thinking  of  ? I only 
bought  it  a month  or  two  ago  ! ’ He  is  often  so  flabbergasted 
at  learning  the  treasure  is  at  least  eighteen  months  old  that  he 
says  no  more,  and  allows  Angelina  to  bear  it  ofl’  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  some  old  i^ensioner,  on  -ivhose  back  it  somehow  looks 
so  extremely  well  that  Edwin  cannot  believe  Angelina  was 
right  in  her  dates  ; and  at  every  opportunity  j^oints  out  its 
excellent  appearance  on  Jones  or  Styles  as  a proof  of  her  reck- 
less extravagance. 

A little  careful  stealing  from  a husband  who  is  an  inveterate 
hoarder,  and  will  not  even  succumb  to  the  uncontradictable 
date,  can  be  practised  to  advantage,  and  at  the  risk  of  exposing 
my  own  wickedness,  and  believing  that  a male  eye  rarely,  if 
ever,  falls  upon  my  words  of  wisdom,  I may  tell  Angelina  in  the 
very  strictest  confidence  how  I have  sometimes  been  driven  to 
circumvent  the  nameless  one  spoken  of  before. 

I have  watched  the  gradual  overflow  of  the  wardrobe  ay, 
even  on  to  the  floor  and  the  three  chairs,  and,  biding  my  time, 
have  neatly  arranged  the  drawers,  being  quite  sure  I shall  be 
asked  immediately  what  I have  done  with  all  the  precious 
things,  missed  the  moment  the  dressing-room  is  entex’ed.  I 
disclose  them  arranged  elsewhere,  and  after  a week  or  two, 
when  the  gardener  and  the  coachman’s  children  have  been 
scanned  surreptitiously  but  eagerly,  to  see  if  I have  already 
given  these  valuable  relics  away,  they  become  forgotten,  or 
are  only  asked  after  occasionally  ; then,  as  time  goes  on,  they 
are  quite  forgotten,  and  if  asked  for  after  three  months  cannot 
be  found,  as  they  are  already  doing  duty  elsewhere,  under  new 
and  altered  circumstances.  Old  boots  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  rid  of  without  a positive  battle  ; though  how  a man’s 
happiness  or  welfare  depends  on  knowing  he  has  fourteen  pairs 
of  dreadful  old  boots  under  the  kitchen  dresser  ; to  say  nothing 
of  as  many  more  concealed  in  his  own  room  and  his  dressing- 
room,  is  really  more  than  I can  understand,  and  must  be  one 
of  those  jiroblems  of  life  we  are  compelled  to  take  as  such,  and 
leave  for  time  to  solve,  if  it  possibly  can. 

I do  not  think  it  is  of  the  very  smallest  use  to  give  Edwin 
anything  pretty  of  his  ‘very  own,’  as  the  children  say,  in 
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liis  dressinc-room.  It  is  generally  a narroAV,  circinnscribed 
spot,  and  brackets  are  apt  to  be  knocked  askew  and  their 
contents  smashed,  picture-glasses  also  coming  in  for  similar 
hard  treatment,  while  extra  shelves  for  books  are  soon  over- 
loaded, and  come  rattling  down  in  the  dead  of  night,  taking  at 
least  ten  years  off  one’s  life  with  the  awful  fright  received. 

Therefore,  if  Edwin  have  a really  nice  wardrobe,  a chair, 
and  a dressing-table  and  washing-stand  combined,  as  described 
previously,  it  is  really  all  he  wants,  unless,  of  course,  the  room 
be  a good  size,  when  the  walls  can  be  decorated  at  will.  Equally 
of  course,  in  ordinary  cases  the  wall-paper  and  the  dado  should 
match  the  bedroom,  and  here  more  than  anywhere  else  should 
bo  the  substantial  dado  of  either  cretonne  or  matting,  as  here 
the  walls  get  mysterious  knocks  and  indentations  even  more 
than  they  do  in  the  passages  and  bedrooms. 

If  the  bath  has  to  be  taken  in  the  dressing-room,  I advise  the 
floor  being  covered  all  over,  as  described  before,  with  cork  carpet, 
and  if  the  house  is  small,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a 
varnished  tiled  wall-paper,  instead  of  t he  arrangement  to  match 
the  bedroom,  fur  men  cannot  help  si)lashing  and  spoiling  every- 
where, and  they  can  do  it  unchecked  if  there  be  nothing  to  harm 
in  the  room.  In  any  case  there  must  be  ‘ bath  blankets,’  and 
very  pretty  ones  can  be  made  by  taking  the  old-gold  and  dark 
brown  blankets  one  buys  of  Mansergh  and  Sons,  Lancaster, 
from  3s.  to  11s.  Gd.  a pair,  according  to  size,  though  those  at  7s. 
a pair  are  the  best  size.  A piece  should  be  cut  from  one  end  to 
make  the  blanket  square ; and  one  of  Francis’s  conventional 
designs  should  be  ironed  off  in  each  corner,  which  is  then 
worked  over  in  either  outline  or  a thick  ‘rope’  or  twisted  chain- 
stitch,  in  double  crew'els,  in  about  two  or  three  colours.  For 
instance,  old  gold  looks  well  with  the  -work  in  two  shades  of 
brown  crewels,  with  a dash  of  dull  blue;  the  brown  blankets 
with  golden  crewels  with,  perhaps,  a dash  of  red.  But  as  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  get  the  design  clearly  on  the  rough,  fuzzy 
blanket,  an  easier  style  is  in  cross-stitch.  The  canvas  must  be 
very  coarse,  and  tacked  to  the  blanket.  An  edging,  as  well  as 
corners,  looks  nic§,  and  the  canvas  threads  must  be  pulled  out 
afteiwvards.  I think  a big  cro.ss-stitch  monogram  or  cipher 
looks  nice.  The  edges  of  the  blanket  can  be  either  button-holed 
over  or  hemmed  with  a line  of  cross-stitch  defining  the  hem. 
If,  however,  -Angelina  does  not  do  fancy-work  herself,  she  can 
]U'ocure  these  blankets  very  inexpensively  from  Mrs.  Hanbury 
•lepson,  of  Towcester.  One  w^ord  in  conclusion,  the  mending  of 
Edwin’s  garments  must  be  made  the  wife’s  charge  in  a tiny  estab- 
lishment of  one  maid;  if  a second  one  is  afioixled,  she  should  mend 
the  garments  under  Angelina’s  supervision,  who  should  put  the 
things  ready  for  the  laundress  herself,  and,  moreover,  should 
look  over  these  and  see  thej^  are  mended,  whether  or  no  slig 
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lias  to  do  the  actual  sewing  herself,  for  unless  she  does,  tlie 
things  will  soon  be  lost  or  spoiled.  One  morning  a week  is  quite 
sufficient  to  set  aside  for  this  purpose;  for,  remember,  a ragged 
edge  to  a shirt-culf  or  collar,  or  buttonloss  garments  and  holey 
«ocks,  don’t  disgrace  a man,  though  they  may  make  him 
decidedly  wrathful,  but  they  du  disgrace  a woman,  and  therefore 
sliould  never  for  one  moment  be  passed  over  or  allowed. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

SPARE  ROOMS 

I THINK  it  is  a most  excellent  plan  to  have  the  bedrooms  on  one 
floor  of  a house  furnished  as  much  as  possible  alike;  that  is 
to  say,  if  economy  be  an  object,  and  also  if,  as  in  several  houses 
I know,  the  rooms  open  out  either  on  a square  landmg  or  into  a 
corridor  that  leads  past  them  all. 

Of  course,  the  pa^iers  need  not  be  alike,  neither  need  they  all 
have  cretonne  dados ; but  the  jiaint  should  harmonise,  and  so 
should  the  wall-covering.s,  while  the  curtains  and  carpets  should 
be  identically  the  same;  as  if  one  have  to  move,  or  the  cretonnes 
shrink  in  the  wash,  and  the  carpets  become  ivorn  in  patches,  one 
thing  can  be  made  to  siqiplement  the  other,  and  so  a large  out- 
lay to  re])lace  old  things,  always  the  most  wonying  kind  of  out- 
lay, I think,  is  avoided. 

I have  been  constantly  much  entertained  by  seeing  the  shifts 
people  have  been  put  to  to  prevent  things  wearing  out,  but 
perhaps  quite  the  most  hideous  thing  seen  in  this  waj'  was  a 
succession  of  extra  bits  of  carpet  edged  a'l  round  with  woolly 
black  fringe  to  simulate  mats,  Avhich  were  arranged  on  every 
spot  on  the  carpet  where  especial  wear  could  be  expected,  anil 
these  monstrosities  were  carefully  put  by  each  side  of  the  bed, 
and  in  front  of  the  looking-glass,  washing-stand,  and  fireplace, 
with  an  especial  tiny  dab  by  tlie  door.  The  consequence  was 
that,  when  one  was  dressed  for  dinner  in  a long  garment,  all 
these  mats  were  neatly  I'olled  up  in  different  coiners  of  the 
room,  and  not  only  looked  hideous,  but  were  positively  useless. 

Now  I see  no  use  in  preiiaring  these  species  of  save-alls  in  a 
room  that  is  not  always  in  use.  If  a thing  be  worn,  then  cover 
it ; but  I can’t  bear  anything  to  be  covered  over  to  be  saved. 
Better  let  all  fade  decently  together,  and  do  your  patching  out 
of  a second  carpet  or  a second  material  that  has  already  done 
duty  in  another  room.  It  is  useless,  I think,  to  cover  handsome 
things  ; much  better  rub  down  the  gorgeousness  and  subdue 
the  splendour  altogether,  for  nothing  looks  worse  or,  in  my 
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eyes,  more  atrociously  vulgar  than  a room  utterly  unlike  one’s 
usual  chamber,  grandly  prepax-ed  for  the  reception  of  ‘coixxpany.’ 
Once  one’s  acquaintances  and  friends  are  given  specially  covered 
chairs  to  sit  on,  instead  of  the  usual  material,  they  become 
boi’es  to  me  at  least,  and,  unless  they  can  be  satisfied  to  see  mo 
as  I always  am,  1 would  I’atlier  they  stayed  away.  Tlicre  is 
alwaj's  a stiffness  and  uncomfortableness  in  any  gathering  to 
entertain  which  we  have  felt  it  necessai-y  to  uncover  our  chaiis. 

In  the  same  way  let  us  in  our  upper  chambei’s  wear  our 
things  out  equally.  Spla.shers  have  become  almost  uixknown 
since  the  invention  of  the  high  tiled-backed  wa.shing-stands,  and 
so  iix  another  way  mats  have  ceased  to  exist  because  bath-rooms 
are  now  almost  universal  possessions,  and  as  most  people,  I will 
not  say  all,  know  how  to  behave  themselves  in  one’s  house, 
there  is  no  need  even  to  put  do\vn  the  conventional  square  by 
the  washing-stand  that  really  was  necessary  when  a washing- 
stand  was  one’s  only  chance  of  properly  pei’forming  one’s 
ablutions, 

Eveiy  spare  room,  by  the  way,  should  have  its  owir  bath, 
enamelled  outside  to  cori-espond  with  the  principal  colour  in  the 
room,  and  should  also  be  furnished  with  its  bath- rug  to  match, 
as  it  is  never  nice  to  have  no  means  of  bathing  save  in  the 
orthodox  bath-room. 

I think  every  one  who  possibly  can  should  possess  something 
in  the  shape  of  a spare  room,  altlxough,  as  I remarked  in  one  of 
my  fonxxer  chapters,  I have  suffered  so  much  from  luy  visitoi’s 
that  I approach  the  subject  feeling  as  if  I at  least  could  not  have 
very  much  sympiithy  with  it.  And  in  no  case  will  I advise 
any  one  to  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  occasional  visitor  one  of 
the  best  room?  in  the  house,  as  is  far  too  often  the  case  in  tho.so 
houses  Avhcre  the  si>arc  room  should  Ixe  either  the  nui’seiy  itself 
c>r  a room  for  some  of  the  children  of  the  house.  I have  once 
or  twice  been  literally  so  horritied  at  finding  the  room  I should 
have  at  once  given  to  the  children  set  apart  for  visitors  as  a 
matter  of  coui-se,  and  quite  without  a second  thought;  that  I am 
compelled  to  speak  rather  more  emphatically,  perhaps,  on  this 
.subject  than  I otherwise  should  do;  but,  after  all,  the  house  is 
the  children’s  hofne  ; and  for  their  sake  I must  beg  attention 
from  those  who,  as  a matter  of  course,  take  the  best  I’ooms 
themselves,  the  second  and  third  best  for  visitors;  and  then  any 
rooms  that  may  be  over  for  the  little  ones ; keeping  the  woi-st  of 
all  for  ‘ the  boys,’  as  if  boys  were  raging  beasts,  to  be  put  out  of 
sight  and  heariixg  as  far  as  ever  the  limits  of  the  house  would 
allow.  Whilst  recognising  that  a spare  I’ooin  is  a nccessaiy  and 
pleasant  thing,  at  once,  so  as  to  disarm  ci’iticism,  1 must  ask  my 
kind,  good  I’eaders  to  ponder  for  a moment  on  what  putting 
aside  the  very  best  room  for  one’s  fricixds  means  in  an  oi'dinaiy 
Iniilding  where  there  are  at  the  most  three  or  four  roonxs  on  the 
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floor  above  the  ‘recei^tion  ’ rooms,  to  use  a house-agent's  term, 
which  said  term  means  a groat  deal  more  than  perhaps  meets 
the  eye  at  first. 

It  means  keeping  empty,  perhaps,  three  parts  of  tlie  year 
tlie  brightest  and  most  cheerful  apartments  ; and  it  means 
relegating  the  children  to  inferior  rooms,  which,  with  a little 
taste  and  common-sense,  can  be  made  pretty,  comfortable, 
and  charming  for  your  friends  ; who  come  presumably  to  see 
you,  and  not  to  spend  the  best  part  of  their  time  in  tlfeir  bed- 
rooms, for  if  they  do  they  may  just  as  well  have  stoj)ped  at 
home. 

Now  thei’e  is  a great  deal,  to  my.  mind,  that  can  be  Avritten 
about  the  ethics  of  visiting  that  insensibly  calls  for  attention ; 
Avhen  Ave  ponder  over  that  problem  of  a spare  room,  and  that 
may  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place,  so  I dAvell  for  a feAv  moments 
upon  them  before  going  into  the  decorative  details  of  this  par- 
ticular chamber.  One  of  the  latest  fads  of  social  life  is  to  do 
aAA^ay  with  introductions  at  parties,  and  another  is  to  ask  people 
to  stay  Avith  us,  and,  from  the  moment  they  enter  our  doors  to 
tlie  moment  they  leave  them,  to  go  on  Avith  our  own  occuiia- 
tions  and  engagements,  exactly  as  if  Ave  had  no  friends  staying 
Avith  us ; or  rather  as  if  Ave  kejit  an  hotel,  and  the  comings  in 
and  goings  out  of  our  guests  had  no  more  to  do  Avith  us  than 
have  those  of  the  people  staying  in  an  inn  to  the  peojile  Avho 
keep  it. 

Perhaps  the  position  and  the  luxurious  comfort  of  the 
chamber  prepared  for  their  reception,  half  sitting-room,  half 
bedroom  as  it  is,  suggests  to  the  guest  more  than  it  is  meant 
to  do,  and  therefore  should  be  altered  before  hospitality  has 
ceased  from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  become  a mere  empty 
mockery. 

1 maintain  that  guests  staying  in  one’s  house  should  bo 
treated  to  Avhat  servants  call  company  manners,  and  that  Ave 
should  make  a diflerence  for  them,  and  tiy  and  make  their  visits 
■pleasant  to  them,  considering  that  they  liaA^e  come  to  us  for  a 
holiday ; that  leaving  them  to  themselves,  and  going  our  own 
Avay  Avhile  they  go  theirs,  is  distinctly  averse  to  all  the  laAvs  of 
old-fashioned  and  true  hospitality,  and  that  by  making  the 
spare  room  into  a species  of  boudoir  Ave  aiipear  to  hint  to  them 
that  Ave  do  not  Avant  them  Avith  us,  excejit  after  dinner  or  for 
the  afternoon  drive,  or  really  on  any  occasion  Avhen  Ave  can  pos- 
sibly do  Avithout  them. 

I should  take  as  nice  a room  as  1 could  for  my  guests  after 
iny  children’s  convenience  has  been  thought  of  : I like  mine  as 
near  me  as  possible,  and  if  possible  on  the  same  floor,  Avith  a 
schoolroom  upstairs,  a most  invaluable  possession  in  childish 
ailments,  when  change  of  room  is  wanted  Avithout  any  risks  of 
draughts  run  by  going  downstairs  : and  though,  of  course,  our 
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proverbial  bride  and  bridegroom  will  not  have  to  think  of  all 
this  for  some  years  to  come,  I find  I have  had  so  many  readers 
beside  the  bride  for  whom  I meant  to  Avrite  this  book  tliat  1 
cannot  helj)  being  a little  discursive  for  their  sakes,  the  while  I 
beg  Angelina  not  to  take  the  best  room  in  the  house  for  her 
guests,  because  she  will  hesitate  so  very  nmdi  more,  if  she  does, 
over  dismantling  the  pretty  room  wdien  the  ‘ king  comes  ’ to  his 
kingdom,  and  Miss  or  Master  Baby  arrives  to  rule  the  household 
Avith  an  iron  rod. 

If  Ave  cannot  afford  really  good  Avood,  or  the  beautiful  suites 
of  stained  green  furniture,  to  AA'hich  I am  vei-y  much  attached, 
some  of  the  charming  painted  suites  of  furniture  are  as  nice 
as  anything  for  the  spare  room,  and  take  a great  deal  of  rai- 
ment, and  I strongly  advise  Angelina  alAA'ays  to  ask  her  guests 
if  the  boxes  may  be  removed  from  the  room.  As  soon  as  they 
are  unpacked  they  can  be  put  in  the  box-room  until  required, 
even  if  the  visit  is  only  for  a feAv  days,  for  a dirty  travelling 
trunk  can  do  a great  deal  of  mischief,  and,  if  put  against  the 
Avail,  has  often  enough  ruined  the  paper,  and  dug  holes  in  the 
l)laster  by  being  continually  opened  and  shut  as  things  Avere 
taken  in  and  out.  The  jiaper  and  paint  of  the  spare  room 
should  be  a matter  for  great  and  careful  consideration,  too,  and 
here  1 very  strongly  advise  a dado  of  some  kind  or  other.  I 
ixlways  advise  a dado  in  a bedroom  of  cretonne  or  matting, 
hoAvever  the  bed  is  placed,  as  nothing  saAms  the  walls  so  long 
from  the  tender  mercies  of  the  housemaid,  and  so  keeps  the 
room  looking  nice. 

1 heard  of  a bedroom  in  the  country  the  other  day  that 
seemed  to  me  the  very  ideal  bedroom  for  a guest.  The  paint 
Avas  Avhite,  and  the  paper  Avas  the  very  faintest  possible  shade  of 
eau-de-Nil.  There  Avas  a dado  of  eau-de-Nil  and  white  chintz, 
Avith,  I believe,  a pattern  of  lilies-of-the-valley  on,  and  the 
curtains  Avere  of  the  same.  The  bed  had  an  eider-doAvn  quilt 
in  green  silk  : rather  extravagant  tliis  : and  the  furniture  Avas 
all  in  Avhite  Avood,  wdth  green  and  Avliite  matting  on  the  floor, 
Avith,  of  course,  some  rugs  about.  The  effect  in  summer  AA^as 
simply  jAerfect.  I am,  hoAvever,  afraid  in  Avinter  tire  effect 
Avould  be  too  cold  ; but  to  be  equally  pleasant  then,  however, 
the  cold  effect  could  be  obviated  by  putting  pink  cretonne 
curtains  instead  of  the  green  chintz,  and  putting  a pink  cover  to 
the  eider-doAvn  ; but  the  pink  must  be  very  carefully  chosen, 
and  be  either  very  faint  or  else  almost  terra-cotta,  or  it  Avould 
look  taAA'dry,  1 am  sure. 

The  eider-doAvn  should  always  have  a cover  made  of  cretonne, 
similar  to  Avhatever  may  be  used  for  the  curtains,  or  else  of  a 
contrasting  hue.  The  usual  coA^er  for  an  eider-down  in  Turkey 
red  Avould  spoil  any  room,  and  as  a motive  of  economy,  if  not 
of  beauty,  an  extra  cover  is  a very  good  thing  ; it  makes  the 
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eider-down  wear  twice  as  long,  and  it  is  able  to  be  washed,  a 
great  advantage  to  anything  that  has  to  do  with  a bed. 

There  should  always  be  four  pillows  and  four  or  five  good 
blankets  to  the  spare-room  bed,  three  pairs  of  sheets,  the  top 
one  edged  with  Cash’s  patent  frilling  two  inches  wide,  and  a 
large  red  monogram  on  the  centre  of  the  top  sheet,  and  at  least 
twelve  pillow-cases,  with  four  extra  ones  frilled,  and  with  mono- 
grams in  the  centre,  Avhich  should  be  I’emoved  at  bedtime  and 
folded  up.  The  counterpane  should  be  a lioneycomb  one,  with 
a deep  fringe  all  round,  and  these  are  the  only  counterpanes 
that  should  be  bought  for  real  use.  They  always  look  very 
much  better  than  any  othei’s,  and  look  as  w'ell  after  they  are 
washed  as  they  do  before.  A guipure  and  lace  square  lined 
with  coloured  sateen  makes  a very  charming  bed-spread  ; while, 
of  course,  worked  ones  are  always  delightful,  as  are  those  de- 
scribed before  which  are  made  from  Bolton  sheeting  ; these 
could  supplement  the  eider-down  in  winter,  though  I dare  say  I 
shall  shock  my  readers  by  telling  them  that  I never  put  away 
my  eider-downs  anywhere  through  the  house  in  summer.  I 
rarely  find  it  warm  enough  at  night,  sleeping  as  I do  with  my 
windows  open,  to  do  without  them. 

If  we  can  only  afl’ord  one  spare  room,  that  room  should  have 
a double  bed  in,  as  often  married  folk  would  like  to  come  to  us 
for  a night  or  two  ; or  we  might  have  that  which  is  better  still  : 
a couple  of  black  and  brass  beds  side  by  side.  It  is  often  very 
awkward  if  we  are  unable  to  entertain  any  one,  save  a girl  or 
a young  man,  and  therefore  the  room  is  more  comfortable 
if  there  are  two  corner  washing-stands,  and  if  there  be  no 
dressing-room  a large  screen  should  be  provided  ; and  there 
should,  moreover,  be  a couple  of  basket  arm-chairs,  a sofa, 
ottoman,  and  some  sort  of  a writing-table,  which  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  paper  and  envelopes,  ink,  Ac.,  and  on  which 
there  should  always  be  plenty  of  ink,  and,  above  all,  a vase  of 
flowers  ; the  waste  pajier  basket  also  should  never  be  forgotten. 

Wallace’s  brass  or  black  and  bi-ass  bedsteads  and  ‘ Excelsior  ’ 
mattresses  are  the  most  inexpensive  bedsteads  I know.  A brass 
one  should  be  chosen  if  one  can  afford  tJiis  possibly,  but  a very 
nice  black  and  brass  one  can  be  bought  for  21.  5s.  ; mattress 
(‘Excelsior’)  at  21.  9s.  ; hair  mattress  at  3h  10s.  ; bolster  at 
17s.  6d.,  and  good  pillows  at  5s.  each.  A room  can  be  nicely 
and  entirely  furnished  for  34f.  9s.  Sd.  in  good  furniture  that 
Avill  wear,  though,  of  course,  cheaper  and  less  reliable  furniture 
may  be  purchased.  Wallace  has  excellent  well-made  furniture 
for  about  15h  15s.  the  suite,  and  whenever  Ave  go  to  choose  one 
Ave  should  see  that  the  draAvers  run  easilj^,  and  that  the  Avardrobe 
doors  open  and  shut  Avithout  any  difficulty  ; if  they  do  not,  that 
particular  suite  should  be  avoided  and  another  one  should  be 
chosen  ; but  Wallace’s  things  are  extremely  Avell-made  in  every 
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v.'ay,  and  I can  confidently  therefore  recommend  them.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a great  deal  of  thought  has  to  be  expended  over  a 
spare  room,  but  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  it  ought  to 
look  so  nice,  without  (please  forgive  me  for  being  insistent  on  this) 
suggesting  a sitting-room,  tliat  our  guests  should  feel  at  home 
in  it  at  once.  A tlowery  paper,  .similar  to  the  old-fashioned 
chintzes,  is  bright  and  pleasant,  but  must  not  be  too  scrawly,  or 
it  will  not  be  nice  should,  sickness  overtake  our  guest,  but  it 
should  be  lively  and  charming,  and  sugge.stive  of  pleasant 
thoughts,  and  then  1 am  sure  we  shall  be  repaid  by  hearing  our 
friends  e.xclaim,  ‘Oh,  what  a sweet  room!  Why,  I feel  rested 
already.’ 

And  now  let  me  whisper  one  or  two  little  sentences  in  Ange- 
lina’s ear,  suggested  by  that  which  I have  let  slip  above  about 
possible  sickness  overtaking  a guest,  for  very  few  people  ever 
contemplate  this  side  of  the  guest-chamber  question. 

It  may  be  terribly  bad  for  such  a thing  to  happen  in  our  new 
sweet  room,  but,  however  horrid  it  is  for  us,  let  us  all  recollect 
it  is  just  one  thousand  times  worse  for  the  unfoitunate  ‘sick 
and  ill,’  as  the  children  say  ; for,  in  addition  to  his  or  her  own 
pain  and  sufferings,  he  has  the  mental  agony  of  knowing  he  has 
committed  the  one  unpardonable  sin,  and  that  he  has  dared  to 
fall  sick  in  some  one  elss’s  house,  that  he  is  some  miles  from  his 
own  doctor  (and  who  believes,  1 should  like  to  know,  in  any 
one’s  doctor  except  one’s  very  own  ?),  and  that  servants,  hostess, 
and  host  are  all  vowing  vengeance  on  him  for  his  untowaid 
behaviour. 

But  it  is  on  such  occasions  as  this  that  the  hostess  rises  to 
the  occasion,  shows  her  real  self,  and  demonstrates  the  true 
lengths  to  which  a hospititble  soul  will  go.  She  laughs  his 
apologies  to  scorn,  dec’ares  she  loves  nursing,  and  so  manages 
that  the  convalescent  blesses  the  hour  when  he  fell  ill  under 
such  tender  handling,  and  in  conse(pience  improves  twice  as 
soon  as  he  otherwise  would  have  done,  had  he  fretted  and 
worried  over  the  bother  he  was  giving,  and  had  he  been  shown 
plainly  he  was  as  great  a nuisance  .as  he  undoubtedly  is. 

1 .am  not  writing  on  this  subject  ‘ without  book,’  as  the  s.ay- 
ing  is.  Naturally  we  should  all  excl.aim  indign.antly,  ‘ We  should 
all  do  our  very  best  for  any  one  who  falls  ill  under  our  care  ; ’ 
and  you,  most  of  yon,  smile  at  me,  doubtless,  for  d.aring  to 
in.sinuate  you  would  not ; but  I know  cases  where,  e.specially  to 
relatives,  the  hostess’s  conduct  was  so  chillingly  all  it  ought 
to  be,  so  freezingly  polite,  and  she  herself  was  so  intent  on 
pei'petually  telling  the  unfortunate  he  was  no  trouble  at  all,  in  a 
jiiai  tyr’s  voice,  Avhieh  disclosed  all  her  words  sought  to  conceal, 
that  I must^be  forgiven  if  I s.ay  it  needs  real  Christian  ch.arity, 
and  the  heart  and  temper  of  a saint,  to  show  true  ho.spitality 
when  sickness  h.appens  j and  it  will  not  do  any  harm  for  any  of 
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us  to  contemplate  circumstances  in  ■which  we  may  all  of  us  some 
day  be  placed. 

One  other  special  thing  to  remember  as  regards  the  spare 
room  is  that  it  must  always  be  in  such  order  that,  if  necessary, 
it  can  be  ready  for  occupation  in  half  an  hour.  I knew  a most 
excellent  housekeeper  who,  scarcely  before  the  last  box  of  her 
friend  had  been  carried  downstairs,  had  j^ut  her  room  into 
‘ curlpapers  ’ as  it  were,  carefully  banishing  everything  from  the 
light  of  day  until  such  times  as  it  was  necessary  to  prep, are  the 
chamber  once  more,  witli  much  ceremony,  for  a new-comer. 

Now  1 much  object  to  this  soit  of  thing.  When  I have 
brought  a ple,asant  visit  to  an  end  in  a friend’s  house,  it  gives 
me  a positive  pfvng  to  see  the  pillows  bereft  of  their  cases  and 
tlie  bed  of  its  sheets,  and  all  covered  over  with  a species  of 
holkand  pinafore.  I h.ate  to  see  the  toilet-covers  taken  off  .and 
folded  up  ; and  though  this  may  be  done  when  I am  not  there 
to  see,  it  gives  me  such  an  unpleasant  feeling  that  I never  have 
the  courage  to  put  .any  of  my  S2).are  rooms  to  bed  ; a room 
shrouded,  gloomy,  and  unoccupied  in  a house  always  seeming  to 
me  like  the  unpleas.ant  corjise  of  bygone  pleasure,  .and  as  such 
to  be  strenuously  avoided. 

Then  another  reason,  besides  the  mere  sentiraent.al  one  cf 
disliking  to  see  th.at  one’s  visit  is  really  over  and  done  with,  is 
that  such  a dismantling  of  the  room  often  puts  it  out  of  one’s 
power  to  entertain  a sudden  or  unexpected  guest,  who  comes 
down  i>erh.aps  to  dinner,  and  would  be  glad  to  spend  the  night, 
that  may  have  turned  out  wet  or  cold  ; or  th.at  pleasantest  of 
.all  pleas.ant  visits,  the  Saturday  to  Monday  sojourn,  becomes 
impossible  too,  for  it  is  not  worth  while  to  get  the  ia)om  re.ady 
for  such  a short  time,  when  so  much  of  Saturday  would  bo 
taken  up  in  airing  flic  beds,  and  unpinning  and  putting  up 
curt.ains,  and  .sh.aking  out  toilet-covers,  tA'C. 

Now  if  the  room  be  .always  straight,  and  requires  nothing 
but  the  sheets  on  the  bed,  there  is  no  trouble  in  the  matter,  and 
we  are  neither  flurried  ourselves  nor  allow  our  guests  to  be 
uncomfort.ably  conscious  that  their  .arrival  has  made  .anj?^  difter- 
ence  to  our  domestic  arrangements  .at  all.  I am  quite  sure,  too, 
that  it  is  a most  excellent  thing  for  most  people  to  have  some 
one  st.aying  in  the  house  wi!h  them  occ.asion.ally  ; much,  secretly, 
as  I dislike  it  myself,  excusing  myself  to  myself  for  my  boorisli- 
ncss  by  s.aying  my  work  prevents  me  being  really  .able  to 
entcrt.ain  my  visitors  : still  I never  p.art  with  a guest  without 
quite  as  secretly  acknowledging,  that  it  has  done  us  all  an 
immense  amount  of  good  to  be  shaken  out  of  our  grooves  ; .ay, 
even  if  our  own  special  ch.air  has  been  t.akcn,  and  the  newsp.apers 
rc.ad  and  the  imagazines  cut  before  I have  looked  .at  them  ; 
.another  fad  of  mine,  for,  entre  novs,  nothing  tries  my  other- 
wise angelic  temper  more  than  for  some  one  to  re.ad  out  choice 
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bits  of  news  before  I have  seen  tbem  myself,  or  to  read  all  tlic 
magazines  before  I have  carefully  gone  over  them,  liceping  at 
the  pictures,  and  I’cading  hero  and  there  a scrap,  before  settling 
down  to  them  regularly  one  after  the  other. 

One  cannot  help  recognising  these  evil  habits  even  in  one’s 
own  self,  and  knowing,  that  nothing  makes  a person  more  sel- 
lisli,  and  therefore  more  unendurable,  than  to  have  no  one  to 
interfere  with  one’s  i^uerile  little  fancies  and  equally  puerile 
little  rules  and  regulations  ! In  a small  houselndd  rules  and 
regulations  that  touch  the  servants,  of  com-se,  must  be  simjdy 
‘ Median  and  Persian,’  or  the  house  wmuld  never  got  along  at 
all  ; but  it  puts  no  one  out  except  ourselves  should  wc  have 
to  take  the  left  side  of  the  fireplace  instead  of  tlie  right,  and  it 
does  us  more  good  than  1 can  say  to  have  to  control  our  small 
irritations  at  having  our  routine  of  life  broken  into,  and  to  be 
shown  that  the  world  will  not  stop,  if  we  do  go  out  in  the 
morning  instead  of  the  afternoon,  and  that  nothing  appalling 
will  happen  should  we  be  obliged  to  talk  at  breakfast,  instead 
of,  as  usual,  burying  ourselves  in  our  letters  and  our  papers 
generally. 

A constant  supply  of  guests  for  the  night,  or  on  the  Saturday- 
to-jMonday  principle,  insures  a constant  change  in  our  ideas  and 
thoughts,  and  does  away  with  that  ‘ Englishman’s  house  is  his 
castle  ’ notion  that  is  so  very  pernicious,  and  that  puts  a stop  to 
so  much  inexpensive  and  common-sense  hospitality  ; -while  a 
new',  cheerful  face  at  the  dinner-table  relieves  the  strain  of 
domesticity  between  husband  and  wife,  and  often  insures  a 
game  of  cards,  or  music,  instead  of  the  books  and  silence 
Avhich  would  otherwise,  perhaps,  have  been  the  order  of  the 
day. 

Another  thing  also  to  recollect  about  the  spare  room,  too,  is 
not  to  got  into  the  habit  of  using  the  shelves  and  drawers  in  the 
wardrobe  as  a species  of  store-place.  I know'  nothing  more 
enraging  than  to  be  shown  into  a charming-looking  room,  w'itha 
beautiful  great  cupboard,  and  a gallant  chest  of  drawers,  which 
seem  to  promise  us  ample  breathing-room  for  one’s  things,  and 
to  discover  half  the  space  we  were  so  very  gleefully  looking  for- 
ward to  appropriating,  is  already  taken  up  by  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  household  plenishing,  or  of  last  year’s  garments,  or 
even  the  garments  of  the  year  before.  I remember  quite  well 
once  having  such  a reccj)tacle  turned  out  for  me  ; and  I saw 
carried  away,  the  hostess’s  wedding  dress  and  veil  of  some  ten 
years  back  ; all  the  long  clothes  and  short  clothes  of  the  babies, 
small  and  great  ; several  venerable  opera-cloaks  and  fans,  and 
finally,  a store  of  old  linen  put  by  against  emergencies.  You 
can  all  of  you  imagine  what  I endured.  Not  that  I should  have 
asked  for  this  to  be  done,  by  the  w’ay,  but  the  maid  came  in  to 
take  my  boxes,  and  1 w'as  obliged  to  say  I could  not  part  w'ith 
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them,  because  if  I did,  I should  have  nondiere  to  put  my  hclofig- 
ings.  Of  course  tliis  insured  tlie  slielvcs  being  cleared,  with 
tlic  uncomfortable  result  to  me  described  above.  I never  dared 
ask  what  had  become  of  all  I had  turned  out,  but  I cut  mj'  visit 
short  and  went  on  somewhere  else,  I felt  so  unliai)py  at 
tliinking  of  all  the  unfortunate  garments  bereft  of  their  u-sual 
resting-place. 

The  spare  room  .should  be  a cheerful,  flower}' -looking  room, 
as,  indeed,  should  all  bedrooms  if  possible  ; and  if  a sofa  cannot 
be  squeezed  in,  one  of  Wallace’s  charming  .sofa-(jttomans  should 
be  put  there,  and  also  an  arm-chair  and  small  table  for  books 
A'C.,  for  one’s  guests  sometimes  h.ave  headaches,  and,  e.specially 
if  we  live  in  town  and  have  up  our  country  cousins,  require 
occasionally  half  an  hour’s  rest  after  a loilg  day’s  sight-seeing  ; 
or  after  the  drive  in  the  sleepy  counti’y  air,  if  the  cases  are 
reversed,  and  wc,  in  our  turn,  are  country  cousins  entertaining 
our  London  friends  with  our  own  special  sights  and  sounds. 

No  matter  where  the  house  is  situated,  every  bedroon'; 
window  should  open  at  the  top.  This  in  London  obviates  a 
great  many  blacks  flying  in,  as  they  do  when  the  sash  is  thrown 
wide  open  at  the  bottom  ; an  inch  at  the  top  seems  to  do  more 
good  than  a yard  anywhere  else  ; and  in  the  country  prevents 
the  deluges  and  spoiled  jiaint  and  caiqicts  caused  by  a sudden 
storm  in  the  night  ; or  indeed,  in  the  daytime,  when  the  open 
window  allows  the  tempest  to  enter  bodily,  as  it  were  : unrecog- 
nised in  the  night,  of  coux’se,  unless  one  is  aw  akened  by  any 
specially  violent  gust ; and  unseen  by  the  housemaid  in  the  day, 
A\ho,  whoever  she  may  be,  never  seems  to  remember  that  such 
weather  means  that  the  windows  should  be  immediately 
closed. 

Every  single  thing  belonging  to  the  spare  room  should  bo 
religiously  kept  for  its  own  use  ; the  brass  can  for  hot  water,  the 
palm-leaf  soiled-linen  basket,  the  little  square  cupboard  for 
boots,  which  also  serves  as  a table,  the  iiin-trays,  and  the  pin- 
cushion ; all  should  never  be  allowed  lo  stray  away,  and  matches 
in  a box  nailed  to  the  wall  should  also  never  be  forgotten  any 
more  than  the  candles  in  their  fixed  stands,  and  the  various 
little  ornaments  upon  the  mantelpiece,  which  should  include  a 
very  regularly  -wound  and  most  trustworthy  clock. 

If  possible,  I should  have  some  jiretty  framed  ])hotographs 
on  the  wall,  and  above  all,  a small  bookcase,  with  a cupboard 
below  for  medicine  and  toilet  bottles.  I cannot  bear  the  look  of 
bottles  standing  about,  and,  besides  that,  medicine  bottles  arc 
apt  to  be  put  down  after  the  medicine  is  poured  out,  and  sundry 
drops  run  down,  and  a sticky  ring  is  left  on  the  new  toilet-cover 
as  a reminder  of  one’s  guest,  which  is  not  as  nice  as  one  could 
wish.  The  medicine  cupboard  conveys  a hint  the  most  obtuse 
must  take,  and,  as  they  curly  cost  about  Gs.  9d.,  are  within  the 
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reach  of  almost  every  one.  A few  judiciously  chosen  amusing 
novels  and  good  poetry  can  well  be  spared  for  the  spare  room, 
and  often  are  of  considerable  service  to  guests  who  may  not  go 
about  provided  with  their  own  literature.  Reading  often  will 
lure  back  sleep,  or  pass  away  an  hour  profitably  ; and  .should  we 
breakfast  later  or  go  to  bed  earlier  than  our  guest  is  accustomed 
to  at  home,  he  takes  a book  and  forgets  he  is  waiting,  and 
blesses  instead  of  ‘ cusses  ’ the  difference  in  our  household 
routine. 

It  seems  to  me  even  now  that  I have  not  sjiid  half  as  much 
on  the  mere  relation  of  guest  to  host  and  hostess  as  I could  have 
done,  though  1 have  hardly  yet  mentioned  the  word  ‘furniture,’ 
so  a few  more  hints  may  be  dropped  here.  Never  should 
any  one  be  allowed  to  come  to  stay  without  the  hostess  herself 
seeing  that  a new  nice  square  of  soap  is  in  the  newdy-w'ashed 
soap-dish  ; that  the  towels  ai’c  folded  right,  the  water  fresh 
and  pure  in  the  ewtr,  and  also  in  the  artistic  jug,  bought,  if  she 
be  wise,  at  Douglas’s  in  Piccadilly,  in  tints  to  match  the  ewer  ; 
and  making  sure  all  is  perfectly  clean  and  in  order.  A small 
glass  of  flowers  should  stand  on  the  toilet  table  as  a special 
gi'eeting  to  one’s  friend,  and  all  should  suggest  that  personal 
thought  and  care  have  been  given  to  the  special  shrine  set  apart 
for  his  or  her  i'ecej)fion. 

I wonder  who  ever  forgets  their  first  visit  from  home,  or 
who  can  cease  to  remember  the  sense  of  imi:>ortance  given  to 
us,  who  once  wei'e  brides,  when  our  first  guest  arrived  to  stay 
with  ns  and  inspect  our  new  home,  which  w'e  were  then  per- 
fectly convinced  was  far  prettier,  neater,  brighter,  and  more 
redolent  of  love  and  perfection  than  any  place  had  ever  been 
before,  or  could  pt  ssibly  be  in  the  future.  Ah  ! thank  Heaven 
for  memory  I Tout  Icoisc,  tovt  pasxe,  tout  casse,  but  memory 
never  dies  ; cvnd  if  we  in  our  first  start  in  life  have  charming 
surroundings  and  pleasant  homes,  even  if  tliey  only  are  of  the 
simplest  nature,  as  long  as  we  live  they  are  ours,  and  none  can 
over  take  them  away  from  us. 

Then  another  tiling  in  the  s[»are  n oni  to  be  particularly 
looked  to  is  the  arrangement  for  lighting  if.  Hero  gas  or  a 
hanging  lamp  is  a.'/ac  gaa  non.  Candles  are  most  dangerrms  ; a 
careless  guest  drops  the  grease  about,  or  maids  cannot  resist 
taking  them  about  too,  and  more  harm  is  done  by  candles  in  a 
house  than  almost  anything  else.  At  the  same  time,  if  gas  be 
not  laid  on  anywhere,  1 recommend  a good  hanging  lamp  from 
Denson,  suspended  just  above  fhe  dressing-table.  This  can  be 
supplemented  by  a couple  of  shaded  candles  on  the  dressing- 
table  ; these  candlesticks  should  also  be  had  from  Denson.  Jf 
there  be  no  gas,  a nightlight  should  ahvaj^s  be  provided,  with  a 
bracket  for  its  reception,  for  there  are  some  people  who  cannot 
sleep  without  a light,  and  nothing  is  so  disagreeable  as  to  hai  e 
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to  ask  for  these  little  things,  and  to  find  that  by  making  such  a 
request  we  have  upset  the  whole  house  ; though,  if  a guest  be 
thoughtful,  and  has  these  little  fads,  she  should  take  nightlights 
itc.  about  with  her.  A quite  model  guest  of  mine  the  other 
day  arrived  with  her  own  hot-water  bottle.  Could  thoughtful- 
ness go  further  than  this  ? 

If  gas  be  in  the  house,  there  should  always  be  a bracket  as 
near  the  bed  as  possible.  It  cannot  hurt  any  one  to  read  in  bed 
if  there  be  no  danger  of  setting  the  house  on  fire  ; and  I am  so 
fond  of  this  pernicious  habit,  and  feel  so  unhapi>y  myself  if  I 
cannot  indulge  in  it,  that  I always,  if  possible,  make  provision 
for  my  guests  to  read  too,  if  they  are  ‘ so  minded,’  as  the  people 
in  Dorsetshire  always  say. 

So,  before  I describe  one  or  two  other  arrangements  of 
colours  that  might  be  tried  in  the  spare  room,  I may  mention 
two  things  that  should  never  be  lacking  there.  One  is  a clock  ; 
the  other  a list  of  the  hours  of  the  household  and  the  postal 
arrangements  : two  things  that  will  go  some  way  to  insure 
punctuality. 

I could  at  once  sit  down  and  write  a chapter  all  to  itself  on 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  punctuality,  and  the  extreme  rude- 
ness of  being  unijunctual  in  the  house  of  a friend. 

In  a, small,  or  indeed  in  any  ordinary  house,  unpunctuality 
means  disorder  and  waste  of  time,  and,  in  consequence,  of  money. 
It  means  loss  of  temper  both  for  mi.stress  and  servants,  and  it 
means  throwing  out  all  the  little  rules  and  routine  on  which  so 
much  depends.  If  a clock  be  provided  in  the  spare  room  the 
two  pet  excuses,  ‘ Oh  ! I forgot  to  wind  my  watch,’  or  ‘ My 
Avatch  lost  an  hour  in  the  night,’  are  done  aAvay  with  ; while  the 
hours  of  breakfast  Ac.  contain  a hint  that  cannot  well  be  lost  on 
the  most  obtuse  ]>erson  possible. 

What  does  being  late  for  breakfast  mean  ? Let  all  lie-a-beds 
think  over  that  problem,  and  if  they  cannot  solve  it  for  them- 
• selves,  if  they  ajqdy  to  me  I will  do  so  for  them. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  I think  blue  and  some  shades  of 
green  (not  arsenical  shades,  pray  remember  that)  are  the  most 
restful  colours  for  bedrooms,  though  yelloAv  supplemented  with  a 
certain  amount  of  rod  and  blue,  can  be  used  to  great  advantage 
in  rooms  Avhere  there  is  not  much  sun,  and,  n liilo  I like  ivory 
paint  if  judiciously  used  with  a brilli.ant  paper,  I cannot  imagine 
anything  more  wretched  than  the  little  white  bedroom  old-time 
heroines  used  to  rush  up  to,  and  cast  themselves  down  in,  when 
their  lovers  proved  faithless  and  they  wished  to  bo  alone. 
Nothing  is  colder-looking  and  more  nnrestful  than  white,  and  I 
do  not  like  for  a bedroom  these  Avhite-enamelled  suites  of  fur- 
niture that  one  can  buy.  I much  prefer  them  enamelled  tur- 
quoise-bluc.  Nothing  is  so  pretty  as  this  for  a spare  room,  or 
the  room  set  apart-  for  the  daughter  of  the  house,  except,  of 
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coiu’se,  good  ash  furnitoro  with  brass  fittings  ; or  the  new  stained 
green  furniture,  which  is  si)ocialIy  charming  with  a floral  paper, 
cretonne  and  gi’cen  carpet.  This  I should  always  have,  were  I 
able  to  afford  it,  in  all  luy  rooms,  for  I do  not,  and  never  shall, 
like  dark  woods  or  dark  furniture  in  a bedroom  ; or  indeed,  as 
far  as  that  goes,  in  any  room  ; but  a really  good  light  Avood  is 
always  i>leasant  to  look  at,  and  in  consecpience  is  to  be  preferred 
to  enamelled  furniture,  which  shines  terribly  somehoAv,  and 
rather  annoys  me  on  the  Avhole.  I am  now  speaking  about 
bedroom  furniture,  not  about  drawing-room  furniture,  Avhere 
the  enamelled  chairs  and  cabinets  look  charming  and  are  all 
that  they  ought  to  be,  but  simply  of  the  bedroom  furniture  I 
would  have  if  one  could  afford  it ; but  if  one  cannot  afford  really 
beautiful  wood,  I then  much  prefer  to  paint  the  things  a charm- 
ing colour  than  to  see  common  wood  or  the  grained  and  stained 
horrors  one  used  to  be  obliged  to  put  up  with  before  Aspinall’s 
came  to  our  aid,  and  suggested  blue  or  Avhite  instead  of  the 
yellow  streaks  that  were  our  portion  in  those  unhappy 
days. 

Nuav  here  is,  I consider,  one  of  the  prettiest  rooms  I have 
yet  succeeded  in  doing.  It  has  a charming  floral  paper,  a design 
that  is  just  as  pretty  as  ever  it  can  be  ; the  paint  is  all  cream- 
colom-ed  and  ’flatted,’  so  that  it  Avashes  just  as  a boarded  floor 
does  ; there  is  a dado  of  cretonne  A\diich  matches  the  paper,  but 
which  is  run  round  the  room  to  check  the  line  of  the  pattern 
by  going  round  instead  of  up  the  Avail,  a dado  rail  painted 
cream-colour,  and  the  cretonne  almost  matches  the  paper,  and 
looks  really  charming.  The  floral  paper  has  a sort  of  flowery 
scroll  all  OA^ev  it,  and  at  first  I Avas  rather  afraid  it  Avould  turn 
out  to  be  fidgety.  I feared  the  floAver.s  Avould  run  after  each 
other  over  the  Avails,  and  refuse  to  be  peaceable  and  quiet,  but 
they  are  just  Avhat  they  ought  to  be,  <uid  never  seem  to  move  at 
all,  Avhile  the  cheerful  eflect  of  the  l)lues,  reds,  and  creams,  that 
appear  to  make  up  the  design  Avithout  interfering  Avith  each 
other  in  the  leasf,  is  really  Avonderful.  I have  had  tlie  ceiling 
papered  Avith  a very  pretty  blue  and  Avhite  paper,  and  on  the 
Avails  I have  a great  many  pictures,  and  have  surrounded  the 
dark  over-mantel  Avith  Japanese  fans  and  brackets,  Avhile  the 
stove  and  mantelpiece  came  from  IMr.  Shuflery,  and  are,  in  con- 
sequence, all  that  they  ought  to  be. 

I have  matting  and  lugs  about  the  floor,  and  have  light  ash 
furniture,  but  the  stained  gi'cen  Avould  look  quite  as  Avell,  as 
Avould  a set  in  Chippendale  mahogany  (jr  in  good  Avalnut. 

This  Avould  make  a charming  roojn  for  the  best  spare  room, 
particularly  if  f[uilt  and  toilet-cover  and  pincushion  box  Avere 
covered  Avith  Russian  embroideries  in  red  and  blue ; in  this 
case,  the  toAvels  and  sheets  and  pilloAV-cases  should  be  Avorked 
Avith  red  and  blue  monograms  too ; in  all  cases  should  the  toAvels 
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be  worked  to  niatcli  tlie  pilloAv- cases.  This  does  not  take  long, 
and  at  once  gives  an  air  of  culture  tliat  nothing  else  does. 

Perhaps  a few  words  on  tlie  subject  of  a spare  room  set  apart 
for  bachelors  would  not  1)C  oiit  of  i)lace ; for  young  men,  as  a 
rule,  are  so  careless  tliat  they  require  special  legislating  for.  A 
([uite  cliarming  and  very  cheap  room  can  be  made  by  using  a 
delightful  little  blue  and  white  paper  sold  by  Liberty ; with  this 
a dado  of  the  willow-pattern  cretonne  could  be  used,  and  the 
paint  could  be  all  cream,  or  the  grey-blue  < f the  paper ; the 
ceiling  should  be  terra-cotta,  and  the  floor  slumld  be  stained, 
and  some  rugs  put  about ; the  curtains  could  be  of  the  terra- 
cotta ‘ Queen  Anne’  cretonne,  sold  by  Ihirnett,  and  the  furniture 
simply  enamelled  grey  or  terra-cotta.  The  hours  of  the  house- 
hold should  bo  prominently  displayed  over  the  mantelpiece, 
while  the  gas  should  be  placed  near  the  bed  to  allow  of  reading, 
and  no  candles  allowed,  else  may  we  run  the  risk  of  being 
burned  in  our  beds ; one  of  Drew’s  handy  little  Is.  GJ.  lamps 
with  shades  being  quite  enough  light  should  anything  be  for- 
gotten downstairs,  and  it  should  be  thought  necessary  to  keep 
a light  in  a room  that  we  can  carry  about.  Candles  do  an 
immense  amount  of  damage,  and  are  very  costly : two  excellent 
reasons  why  avc  should  impress  upon  our.?elves  and  our  readers 
jievcr  to  use  them  unless  we  cannot  positively  avoid  doing  so. 

If  the  spai’e  room  is  in  the  country,  outside  shutters  should 
be  provided  to  keep  out  the  early  nioming  light.  Jalousies 
make  undoubtedly  the  best  outside  blinds  I know  ; and,  in  any  .. 
case,  the  cretonne  curtains  should  bo  lined  and  interlined  with 
a dark  sateen.  The  housemaid  waits  entirely  on  the  spare  room, 
and  takes  up  the  ‘harm/id,  n;;necessaiy  ’ cup  of  early  morning 
tea,  should  our  visitors  be  accustomed  to  this  bad  habit;  but, 
before  the  guest  comes,  the  hostess  must  look  to  the  room 
herself,  and  place  the  flowers  both  on  the  reading  and  dressing- 
tables,  and  see  that  all  is  fresh  and  sweet.  And  if  she  can  in 
any  way  aftbrd  it,  the  lire  should  be  lighted  in  the  grate,  unless 
indeed  the  weather  makes  this  unnecessary,  as  nothing  gives  one 
a ‘ warmer’  welcome  than  a fire  docs,  even  in  nuu’e  senses  of  the 
ivord  than  one.  And  just  another  word  or  two.  Never  i>nt 
the  dre.ssing-table  in  the  window,  for  nothing  is  in  worse  taste, 
and  nothing  looks  worse  from  outside  the  house.  It  can  always 
be  placed  so  that  a side  light  falls  upon  it,  and  this  leaves  the 
window  free  : always  a great  advantage.  Remember,  too,  that 
short  blinds  are  tabooed,  and  that  the  ordinary  square  window 
should  have  its  two  frilled  curtains  stretched  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  window  on  rods  placed  in  such  a manner  that  the  curtains 
remain  in  place  whether  the  window  is  open  or  shut;  that  a 
second  pair  of  muslin  curtains,  frilled  down  one  side,  crossed  at 
the  top,  and  fastened  back  rather  high  uj)  by  frilled  muslin 
bands,  softens  the  light  very  much;  and  that  every  bedroom 
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dool’  should  be  curtained  inside  with  a portiere  of  Burnett’s 
admirable  Bolton  sheetin",  and  outside  with  serge,  to  deaden 
sound  and  keep  away  draughts ; and  that  there  should  bo  a 
screen  in  every  room.  And  if,  at  the  same  time,  our  guests 
behave  as  guests,  and  not  as  if  they  were  stoj^ping  in  an  hotel, 
I think  we  shall  find  that  in  our  spare  room  we  have  a posses- 
sion that  may  add  very  considerably  to  our  happiness  and 
comfort. 


Cl  I AFTER  XIV 

THK  ,SKUV.\NTs’  KOOA[S 

Befouk  I proceed  to  touch  on  the  most  important  (luestion  of 
all,  that  of  the  nui’series,  I will  say  a few  words  on  the  subject 
of  the  servants’  bedrooms,  for  these  are  far  too  seldom  seen  by 
the  mistress,  wlio  ought  to  have  a regular  time  for  visiting  them, 
and  for  seeing  that  all  tlie  bedding  and  furniture  generally  is 
in  a proper  hygienic  condition  ; for,  notwithstanding  the  School 
Board  and  the  amount  of  education  given  nowadays  to  the 
poorer  classes,  1 am  continually  astonished  at  the  careless  dis- 
regard of  the  simplest  rules  of  health  and  cleanliness  shown  by 
girls  wlio  ought  to  know  a great  deal  better;  and  who  will  keep 
their  kitchens  and  pantries  beautifully,  yet  will  heedlessly  allow 
their  bedroom  to  remain  in  a state  that  onciht  to  disgrace  a resi- 
dent, nowadays,  in  Seven  Dials. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ceilings  of  all  servants’  rooms  should 
be  whitewashed  once  a year,  and  the  walls  colour-washed,  unless 
these  are  papered  with  the  washable  sanitary  wall-papers  which 
are  really  hygienic,  and  which  would  look  well,  and  are  rather 
nicer  than  the  colour-wash,  which  is  apt  to  come  off  on  one’s 
clothes ; and  the  door  should  be  bare  of  all  covering,  be  stained 
all  over  and  polished  with  beeswax  and  turpentine,  and  should 
simply  have  dhurries  laid  down  by  each  bed,  and  by  the  washing- 
stands  and  toilet  tables.  These  wash  splendidly,  and  always 
keep  clean  and  nice,  while  the  curtains  at  the  window  should  be 
some  cheap  cretonne  that  would  wash  nicely,  and  draw  and 
undraw  easily,  or  else  they  will  soon  be  rendered  too  shabby  for 
use. 

Each  servant  should  have  a separate  bed,  if  possible,  and 
that  bed  should  be  as  comfortable  as  can  be,  without  being 
unduly  luxurious.  The  perfection  of  a bed  for  a servant,  as  for 
anyone  else,  is  the  chain  or  wooden-lath  mattress  arrangement, 
with  a good  mattress  on  it,  a pillow  or  two,  and  a bolster.  No 
valances  or  curtains  of  any  kind  should  be  allowed,  neither  should 
their  own  boxes  be  kept  in  their  rooms.  One  can  give  them 
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locks  and  kej’s  to  their  chests  of  drawers  and  wardrobes;  but  if 
their  boxes  are  retained  in  tlie  room,  they  cannot  refrain 
somehow  from  lioarding  all  sorts  of  riilibish  in  them. 

I should  like  my.sclf  to  give  each  maid  a really  pretty  room, 
but  at  itrcseut  they  arc  a little  hopeless  on  this  sulijcct  : as 
Avitness  the  smashed  china  and  Ijattercd  furniture  that  greets 
our  alarmed  sight  at  the  inspection  that  should  take  place  at 
least  twice  a year  ; but,  alas  ! it  is  impossible.  No  sooner  is  the 
room  put  nice  than  something  happens  to  destroy  its  beauty  ; 
and  I really  believe  seiwants  only  feel  hajipy  if  tlieir  rooms  are 
alloAved  in  some  measure  to  resend)le  the  homes  of  their  youth, 
and  to  bepnerely  places  Avhere  they  lie  doAvn  to  sleep  as  heavily 
as  they  can. 

The  simpler,  therefore,  a seiwant’s  room  is  furni.shed  the 
better;  and,  if  possible,  a cupboard  of  some  kind  .should  be  pro- 
vided for  them  Avhere  tliey  can  hang  up  their  dresses.  This  Avill 
enable  them  to  keep  them  nice  longer  than  they  otherwise 
Avould  Avere  chairs  or  a hook  on  the  door  the  only  resting-place 
provided  for  the  goAvns.  But  if  this  be  impossible,  a feAv  hooks 
must  supplement  tlie  chest  of  drawers,  Avashing-stand,  bed-chair, 
and  toilet-table  Avith  glass,  Avhich  is  all  that  is  required  in  the 
room  of  a maid-servant,  Avhose  sheets,  pilloAvs,  blankets,  and 
other  ‘ portable  property  ’ should  all  be  marked  Avith  lier  name, 
and  should  be  in  her  indiA’idual  care  as  long  as  she  is  in  your 
service;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  property  should  be  maiked 
‘Cook,’  ‘Housemaid,’  ‘Parlourmaid,’  tkc.  ; this  individualises 
each  single  thing,  and  makes  the  temporary  OAvner  responsible 
for  it,  and  her  alone.  The  sheets  should  be  changed  c.nce  in 
three  Aveeks,  also  the  pilloAV- cases,  Avhile  three  towels  to  each 
maid  a Aveek  are  none  too  mucli  to  alloAV  them  to  use,  do  Ave 
desire  them  to  bo  clean.  If  tAvo  nr  more  servants  share  one 
room,  tlie  Avashstands  and  chests  of  drawers  must  be  as  many  in 
number  as  the  inmates  of  the  room  ; this  Avill  save  endless  dis- 
cussions and  disagreeables,  for  after  all  maids  are  but  mortal, 
and  squabbles  Avill  arise  out  of  small  matters  like  these,  Avhich, 
ridiculous  as  they  sound,  are  very  often  at  the  bottom  of  the 
troubles  of  those  Avho  are  constantly  changing  their  servants. 

And,  Avhile  Ave  are  on  the  subject  of  servants’  rooms,  I Avill 
just  make  a fcAV  remarks  on  this  most  intricate  subject  of 
domestic  management,  and  will  Avhisper  Avhat  I really  think  is 
at  the  bottom  of  a good  many  of  the  troubles  anent  servants 
Avhich  undoubtedly  exist.  In  the  first  place,  mi.stresses  are  all 
too  often  like  the  parents  of  groAvn-up  .«ons  and  daughters,  Avho 
cannot  remember  that  the  curled  and  frilled  darlings  of  the 
nurseries  have  become  young  men  and  Avomen,  and  are  ex- 
changing the  control  of  the  schoolroom  for  the  kindly  advice 
that  should  never  bo  out  of  place  betAveen  parent  and  children, 
Avho,  groAv  as  tall  as  they  Avill,  can  never  be  as  old  as  those  to 
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whom  they  owe  their  existence.  And  inasmuch  as  parents  all 
too  often  exercise  this  conti'ol  Avhen  advice  would  be  so  much 
more  in  place  ; so  do  mistresses  control  and  fret  the  maids,  who 
would  not  fret  at  all  were  the  silk  chain,  ‘ Don’t  you  think  ? ’ 
used  instead  of  the  arbitrary  command,  ‘ I insist  on  the  work 
being  done  as  I order  it.’  Then,  too,  we  are  all  ai>t  to  forget 
how  dull  the  ordinary  routine  of  a servant’s  life  is.  True,  she 
has  the  joy  of  her  morning  gossip  with  the  tradesman,  and  her 
few  hours  on  Sunday  ; but  that  is  not  much  for  a young  healthy 
girl,  who  appreciates  pleasure  as  well  as  do  our  tennis-playing, 
ball-going  daughters,  and  it  is  much  better  to  try  and  give  her 
some  amusement  oneself,  instead  of  winking  at  the  ‘ evenings 
out  ’ and  furtively  stolen  absences  which  most  mistresses  allow, 
because,  otherwise,  their  maids  would  not  stay.  This  can 
easily  be  done  in  these  daj^s  by  any  one  who  lives  in  or  near 
town  ; while  even  in  the  country  there  are  always  excur.sions  to 
bo  made,  or  the  county  town  to  be  visited,  even  if  there  are  no 
picture-galleries  or  exhibitions  as  there  are  in  London. 

liesides  which,  servants  like  to  know  what  is  going  on,  even 
if  they  cannot  go  to  things  themselves.  They  fully  ai^preciate 
being  told  of  what  one  has  seen  oneself,  and  a cheerful  account 
of  a visit  to  London  or  to  the  theatre,  is  as  much  appreciated 
by  a maid,  as  by  the  friends  we  regale  with  our  experiences, 
who  no  doubt  do  not  care  for  the  account  at  all,  and  only 
wonder  at  our  foolishness  in  wasting  our  time  and  money. 

We  have  to  face  a great  fact,  also  : in  olden  days  our  mothers 
as  well  as  their  maids  were  content  with  very  much  less  thaiiAve 
are.  They  may  have  been,  and  no  doubt  were,  much  happier, 
but  that  is  beside  the  question,  more  e.specially  as  Ave  cannot 
return  to  the  ‘ good  old  days  ’ even  if  Ave  Avould  ; the  fact 
remains  the  same.  We  have  advanced,  so  liaA^e  our  servants  ; 
and  AAdien  they  can  beat  us  at  sums  and  geography,  stand  too 
much  on  our  level  to  be  thought  of  merely  as  the  servants,  Avho 
are  to  bo  content  Avith  anything  Ave  may  choose  to  give  them, 
and  therefore  must  be  treated  in  an  entirely  different  manner 
to  the  old  style. 

Realise  tliis,  ajid  domestic  management  is  much  simplified, 
because  if  Ave  tx-eat  our  maids  just  as  Ave  treat  ourselves  avo 
shall  find  our  trouble  almost  disajxpear.  I invariably  leave  my 
maids  a good  deal  to  themselves  aboxxt  their  Avoik  ; and  once 
they  knoAv  Avhat  has  to  bo  done,  I find  it  is  done  Avithout  my 
constantly  being  after  them  to  sec  Avhethor  they  have  finished 
Avhat  I have  told  them  to  do  or  not ; and  it  is  Avell  also  to  care- 
fully consider  AA’hat  one’s  housekeeping  bills  ought  to  be  once 
and  for  all,  and  if  the  books  ai-e  less  than  that,  praise  the  cook  ; 
if  more,  at  once  and  firmly'  demonstrate  that  tixis  is  not  I’ight  ; 
but  be  prepared  Avith  your  facts,  and  let  her  see  that  you  really 
do  inxderstand  your  business,  Avhich  is  to  cai’cfully  adniini.ster 
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your  income,  and  to  see  that  no  waste  is  allowed.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  one  person  to  tell  another  what  sum  she  ought  to  spend 
per  week  on  her  household,  as  one  can  only  make  a guess  ; indi- 
vidual tastes  must  be  consulted,  and  people  do  not  eat  alike ; 
for  example,  two  or  three  people  in  my  household  never  touch 
butter,  one  or  two  never  use  sugar  or  tea,  and  therefore  what 
does  for  us  does  not  do  for  the  world  at  large  ; but  for  a house- 
hold of  ten  persons,  including  washing,  and  allowing  for  a con- 
stant flow  of  visitors,  the  bills  should  never  exceed  81. , and  can 
very  often  be  very  mucli  less.  It  is  not  well  to  ‘ allowance  ’ 
servants,  it  is  not  a nice  way  of  managing,  and  is  no  real  save  ; 
honest  servants  do  not  require  allowancing,  and  dishonest  ones 
will  not  refrain  from  taking  your  property  because  they  are  only 
supposed  to  use  just  so  much  on  themselves. 

To  insure  good  servants,  it  is  imperative  that  wo  should 
make  real  friends  of  those  who  live  under  our  roof.  e may 
be  deceived  once  now  and  then  ; we  may  even  be  tricked  and 
cheated,  and  be  tempted  to  say  in  our  haste  that  ‘the  poor  in  a 
loomp  is  bad  ’ ; but  we  must  take  courage  and  go  on  again,  l>e- 
ing  (piite  sure  that  sooner  or  later  we  shall  be  rewarded  by  the 
love  and  care  of  one,  if  not  more,  of  those  who,  while  dwelling 
in  our  midst,  too  often  are  quite  strangers  to  us,  and  are  no 
more  to  us  than  the  chairs  on  which  we  sit,  and  the  tables  at 
which  we  write. 

How  often,  for  example,  do  we  understand  the  feelings  w'ith 
which  a servant  enters  a new  place  I Do  we  recollect  that  she 
comes  a strjinger  to  strangers  ; that  we  have  no  idea  of  the 
hopes  and  feai’s,  the  thoughts  and  dreads,  with  which  she  enters 
our  portals  ; that  she  is  wondering  whether  we  shall  be  distrust- 
ful or  unkind  or  fairly  sympathetic  ; and  that  she  may  spend 
her  first  night  in  tears  by  the  side  of  a girl  who  was  a complete 
stranger  to  her  a few  hours  before,  but  with  whom  she  will  be 
obliged  to  spend  most  of  her  da3's  and  nights,  whether  she  be 
nice  or  nasty,  clean  or  the  reverse  ? 

We  may  not  be  able  to  save  our  new  maid  from  this,  but  we 
can  help  her  over  a very  ‘ tight  place  ’ if,  when  she  arrives,  we 
are  at  home  to  welcome  her,  to  point  out  her  place  in  the  domes- 
tic routine,  and  to  give  her  a few'  hints  about  those  with  whom 
she  w'ill  have  to  live  for  the  future. 

If  we  had  a guest  coming  among  us  on  equal  terms,  free  of 
all  our  pleasures  and  amusements,  would  Jiot  this  be  done  ? 
Much  more,  then,  should  we  hold  out  a w'elcoming  hand  to 
those  on  whom  so  very  much  of  our  pleasure  and  comfort  de- 
pend. 

To  know  how  much  this  is,  -we  must,  once  now  and  then,  be 
left  without  one  of  our  staS",  wdiich  is,  of  course,  not  a very  ex- 
tensive one,  or  those  remarks  w'ould  not  apply.  In  an  extensive 
staff  the  relations  between  mistress  and  maid  are  only  repre- 
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sented  by  a housekeei)er,  wlio  has  all  on  liei’  shoulders,  and 
who  must  replace  the  missing  maid  in  the  household,  or  do  the 
necessary  work  herself. 

Let,  for  example,  our  housemaid  be  laid  aside  by  illness,  or 
go  home  for  one  of  her  well-earned  holidays,  and  straightway 
we  arc  miserable.  A thousand  and  one  small  omissions  show 
us  how  much  she  remembered  for  us.  And  as  we  gaze  at  our 
dusty  writing-table,  our  cliair  ]mt  in  exactly  the  angle  that  most 
offends  our  eye,  our  breakfast-table  laid  in  an  unaccustomed 
manner,  our  letters  put  just  where  they  never  are  in  ordinary, 
we  feel  inclined  to  count  the  days  that  stretch  unendingly,  it 
seems  to  us,  between  now  and  her  return  to  work,  and  wo 
wonder  what  is  before  us  wlien  that  ‘young  man  ’ claims  his 
bride,  who,  we  are  certain,  cannot  be  half  as  much  waiited  by 
hiiJi  as  by  us. 

( )r  our  cook  may  suddenly  fall  out  of  the  ranks,  and  we  get 
in  temporary  hel]>.  Oh  dear  I chaos  then  has  most  certainly 
come  again.  Lutter  Hees,  and  is  conspicuous  for  its  vanishing 
powers  ; things  have  to  be  told  in  detail,  and  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  ‘hc][i’  into  our  ways  before  our  own 
domestic  comes  back,  to  show  us  on  what  tribes  depends  the 
easy-going  roll  of  the  chariot  wheels  of  life,  that  never  seem  to 
go  so  easily  as  after  the  jar  occasioned  by  a temporary  change 
of  charioteer. 

Looking  back  over  a long  stretch  of  life  covered  by  many 
years  of  domestic  duties,  and  calmly  and  dispassionately  think- 
ing over  the  mistakes  : how  many  ! and  the  successes  that  have 
characterised  it,  I freely  confess  that  when  I have  failed  with 
our  servants  (and  thankful  am  I to  chronicle  only  two  failures 
and  one  of  these  has  since  been  redeemed  by  an  early  marriage), 
it  has  been  entirely  my  own  fault.  A keener  insight  into 
character  than  1 possess,  would  have  prevented  our  engaging  a 
girl  spoiled  for  us  by  a too  careless  mistress  and  a wicked 
master  ; and  moi’e  judicious  w'atchfulness  would  have  saved  a 
false  step  that,  as  it  happened,  was  discovered  in  time,  but  not 
before  the  consequences  were  too  apparent  to  be  passed  over, 
and  which  said  false  step  was  entirely  due  to  the  evil  influence 
of  a fellow-servant,  from  which  w^e  of  course  should  have 
shielded  her.  We  may  accept  it  as  an  axiom  that  we  cannot 
have  nice,  good  servants  nnless  we  take  the  trouble  of  either 
training  them  ourselves,  or  get  them  from  a mistress  who  has 
had  an  eye  over  the  well-being  of  her  maidens.  It  is  impossihle 
to  obtain  nice  service  from  those  who  have  never  been  taught 
how  to  serve,  who  come  to  us  from  careless  or  bad  mistresses, 
and  of  whom  we  know  no  more  than  they  do  of  us,  and  our 
likes  and  dislikes.  If  we,  when  requiring  a servant,  take  the 
first,  or  even  the  second,  that  applies  to  us,  not  heeding  where 
she  was  born,  or  what  her  parents  are,  and  knowing  still  less  of 
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her  disposition,  how  can  we  expect  success  ? We  may  he  lucky 
enough  to  liit  upon  a good  servant  like  this,  but  we  veiy  much 
doul)t  that  it  is  likely  we  should.  If  mistresses  have  a large 
aciiuaintance  it  is  ])Ossible  to  have  a continual  supply  of  good 
servants  without  applying  to  the  registry  oflices  ; hut  they 
themselves  iiuist  have  as  good  a character  as  the  retjuired 
domestic,  or  else  they  will  not  he  easily  suited. 

‘ As  good  a character,  indeed  ! What  is  the  world  coming 
to?’  says  one  indignant  reader. 

It  is  coming,  we  reply,  to  a l)otter  state  f>f  things  ; ay,  even 
returning  to  the  time  when  servants  were  of  the  household,  and 
in  consciiuence  remained  years  in  one  place,  when  nowadays  as 
many  months  ore  irksome  to  them. 

Why  ? Because  they  like  change.  And  so  do  we.  Do  we 
not  go  about  from  place  to  place,  entertaining  and  being  enter- 
tained, when  the  presence  of  a friend  in  the  kitchen  results  in  a 
reprimand  and  a pointing  cut  of  some  duty,  neglected,  say  we, 
that  the  friend  may  be  entertained  ? 

Are  Ave  never  dull,  rve  who  have  our  music  and  our  books  ? 
And  are  they  never  to  be  dull,  whose  work  is  always  going 
on,  and  who  have  no  relaxation  unless  Ave  provide  it  for 
them  ? 

We  are  no  advocates  for  spoiling  servants,  any  more  than  aa'c 
should  be  for  spoiling  children,  j’et  Ave  are  anxious  that  they 
should  be  happy  ; and  that  they  may  be  happy  it  is  necessary 
that  Ave  have  a set  of  rules  that  must  be  kept,  and  that  they 
should  gradually  learn  that  Ave  Avish  to  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  them,  Avhile  they  are  in  our  house,  as  their  parents 
would  Avere  they  still  in  their  care. 

Rule  the  first  is,  that  no  young  servant  should  be  out  alone 
after  dark,  giving  reasons  for  this  rule  that  are  easily  understood. 
Rule  the  second,  that  no  one  comes  to  the  back  door  after  a 
certain  hour,  because  their  friends  are  quite  Avelcome  to  come  to 
the  front  door,  and  once  it  is  dark  bad  characters  are  about, 
and  young  girls  are  easily  frightened  ; and  rule  the  third,  in 
Avhicii  all  the  rest  are  comprehended,  is  that  they  must  learn 
that  AA-e  are  alAAaays  ready  to  hear  all  their  hojies  and  fears,  to 
help  them  choose  their  bonnets  and  dresses,  to  assist  them  in 
every  way  they  Avish,  and  to  give  them  .symirathy  and  kindness, 
Avhich  Ave  Avill  take  from  them  in  our  turn  should  Ave  be  ill  or  in 
trouble. 

Hoav  much  more  cheerfully  Avill  the  cook  help  you  to  relrench 
if,  instead  of  scolding  about  the  Avaste,  you  ask  her  to  help  you 
to  s.avc  Avhat  Avould  otherwise  be  given  or  throAvn  aAvay.  And 
hoAv  much  more  irleasantly  will  your  housemaids  help  you  Avhen 
‘ company  comes,’  if  you  tell  them  to  look  out  for  this  or  that 
celebrity,  to  listen  if  Miss  Smith  sings  or  if  Mr.  BroAvn  plays  ; 
and  hoAV  much  they  Avill  do  should  you  leave  one  or  two  of  the 
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pleasanter  parts  of  preparing  in  their  hands,  ])referring  rather 
an  ill-arranged  flower  vase  than  tlie  idea  that  all  tlie  rough  and 
none  of  the  smooth  falls  to  tlieir  share  of  the  work.  It  will  not 
hnrt  ns  to  do  a little  dusting  for  once,  or  even  to  wash  tlie 
china,  and  imleeil  it  will  do  ns  good,  for  it  will  teach  ns  how 
monotonous  and  wearisome  is  the  work  by  which  our  ‘ maidens  ; ’ 
tlie  dear  old  Dorset  expression  for  our  servants  ; earn  their  daily 
bread,  but  that  ceases  to  have  half  its  monotony  and  irksomo- 
ne.s3  should  we  help  occasional!}’,  when  work  is  pre.ssing,  and 
tliere  is  more  than  usual  to  do.  To  have  good  and  loving 
servants,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  tolerably  young,  to 
be  firm,  kind,  and,  above  all,  sympathetic,  to  know  as  much 
about  their  home  life  as  is  possible  ; and  without  telling  them 
]uuch,  yet,  when  it  is  advisable,  to  take  them  into  our  conli- 
dence,  secure  in  our  turn  of  receiving  .syiu[)atby,  which  is  always 
precious,  no  matter  from  whom  it  is  received. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  such  an  amnsing  life  as  the  one  lived 
bv  a mistress  who  is  always  enjoying  herself,  and  thinking  of 
little  save  her  own  garments,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  vuniu 
and  that  of  the  dinner-table,  but  it  is  a far  more  satisfactory 
one.  We  all  have  duties;  it  rests  with  ourselves  whether  or  not 
we  shall  neglect  them  or  do  them.  Still,  if  they  are  not  done, 
if  our  servants  turn  out  ‘thieves,  liars,  and  wretches,’  as  they 
Avere  characterised  by  one  female  writer  the  other  day,  it  were 
Avell  to  pause,  and  ask  who  should  be  blamed  for  such  a dreadful 
state  of  tilings.  Surely  not  those  who  come  to  us  for  training 
and  care,  but  rather  those  ivho  do  nothing  to  earn  the  right  to 
live,  and  who,  taking  but  a low  view  of  life,  look  ujion  it  as  a 
jilayground  instead  of  regarding  it  as  a field  for  work  : a place 
where  wo  can  do  as  much  good  as  in  us  lies. 

Sympathy  is  the  bond  that  binds  men  together  : sympathy 
is  the  bond  that  should  unite  mistress  and  maid  ; on  the  lowest 
ground  it  is  politic,  on  the  highest  it  is  ordained  in  a code  of 
life  given  to  all  ; and  we  shall  none  of  us  regret  treating  our 
servants  avell,  for,  sjieaking  from  experience,  1 can  boldly  state 
that,  in  trouble,  sickness,  and  sorrow,  one  can  rely  implicitly 
for  help  on  the  maids  Avhoni  we  have  trained  ourselves,  and 
w horn  Ave  have  treated  exactly  as  avo  should  Avish  them  to  treat 
us,  and  that  I have  found  in  a time  when  J''ortune  appeared  to 
have  turned  her  back  on  ns,  oAving  to  matters  on  Avhich  Ave 
need  not  touch,  that  the  servants  stuck  manfully  to  the  shii», 
and  did  their  best  to  lieljA  us  Aveather  a storm  that,  though 
sharp,  Avas  short,  yet  that  might  have  stranded  us  hopelessly  on 
a lee  shore. 

The  only  fault  I cannot  overcome  at  present  is  this  bedroom 
question,  and  the  breaking  of  the  china  provided  for  their  use, 
hence  my  advice  about  the  simple  furniture  gi\’en  to  them  ; but 
I find  daily  improvement  here,  and  I hope  that  the  next  gene- 
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ration  will  be  able  to  give  their  servants  pretty  rooms  as  safely 
as  they  can  at  present  give  them  healthy  ones. 

There  is  just  one  other  point  to  touch  upon,  that  of  the 
meals  of  the  kitchen.  It  is  quite  enough  to  allow  an  ordinary 
middle-class  household  good  bread  and  butter,  oatmeal  porridge, 
and  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa  for  breakfast ; the  kitchen  dinner 
should  be  the  same  as  the  dining-room  luncheon  ; tea  might  be 
supplemented  by  jam  or  an  occasional  home-made  Ccake  ; and 
supper  should  be  presumably  bread  and  cheese,  but  any  souj) 
made  from  the  receipts  in  the  chapter  on  ‘ entertaining,’  or  odds 
and  ends  left  at  the  late  dinner,  can  1)C  comsumed  if  you  can 
trust  your  cook  ; if  yo\i  cannot,  you  must  lay  down  a hard-and- 
fast  rule  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  imsist  on  its  being  kept,  other- 
wise you  will  find  yourselves  in  the  case  of  a friend  of  mine,  who 
went  into  her  larder  after  an  cnormons  dinner-party,  expecting 
to  find  herself  free  from  the  necessity  of  ordering  more  food  for 
at  least  a week,  and  discovered  it  emptjq  swept,  and  garnislied, 
because,  the  cook  informed  her,  they  always  had  for  their 
suppers  any  little  thing  ‘ as  was  ’ left  over. 

Never  be  afraid  to  praise  yonr  servants,  as  one  lady  is  1 
know  of,  for  fear  they  may  think  she  caniu)t  do  without  them  : 
we  canH  do  without  them  : why  should  we  pretend  we  can  ? 
They  are  far  more  likely  to  remain  where  they  are  appreciated 
and  cared  for,  than  where  they  know  they  are  only  looked  upon 
as  so  much  necessary  furniture  ; and  do  not  be  afraid  to  blame 
them,  emulating  another  friend  of  mine,  who  saw  her  servant 
reading  her  letters  at  her  desk,  and  stepjied  out  of  the  room 
unobserved,  because  she  shrank  from  the  disagreeable,  but 
emphatically  necessary  task,  of  telling  the  maid  of  her  odious 
and  dishonourable  fault ; but  say  straight  out  to  the  delimiuent 
servant  herself  what  you  have  in  your  mind  against  her  ; never 
sending  the  message  by  another  servant,  nor  nagging,  but  re- 
marking firmly  what  jmu  have  to  say  yourself  in  such  a way 
that  she  cannot  avoid  perceiving  you  mean  emphatically  what 
you  say. 

Let  your  maids  have  good  books  to  read,  and  let  them  see 
newspapers,  but  do  not  keep  a kitchen  I ookshelf.  This  they 
distrust  at  once,  and  look  out  for  their  OAvn  literature,  which  is 
generally  pernicious  ; but  if  you  yourself  have  read  a good  story, 
recommend  it  to  them,  and  talk  to  them  about  it.  You  can 
always  get  a servant  to  read  proj^er  books  by  taking  care  to  read 
them  yourself,  and  by  letting  them  see  you  are  sharing  your 
literature  with  them  ; even  if  they  spoil  or  soil  tiie  book,  books 
are  cheap,  and  they  had  better  do  this  than  soil  their  minds  by 
the  rubbish  they  might  buy,  revolting  naturally  against  ‘ Lizzy, 
or  a Parlourmaid’s  Duties,  described  in  a story,’  or  ‘Grace,  or 
How  to  Clean  Silver,’  or  the  similar  charming  works  which  one 
generally  finds  in  the  houses  of  those  who  keep  ‘ kitchen  book- 
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shelves,’  roganlloss  of  the  fact  that  Oiiida  ami  other  exquisite 
feiniuiue  novelists,  provide  the  favourite  food  of  the  di-awing- 
room,  and  that  we  could  not  read  one  page  of  the  ‘ books  ’ our- 
selves provided  for  the  maid’s  entertainment. 

If  you  have  a garden,  encourage  the  servants  to  walk  and 
sit  and  work  in  it ; and,  above  all,  take  interest  in  their  clothes, 
lend  them  patterns,  and,  in  fact,  do  all  in  your  power  to  raise 
them  to  j'our  station.  The  lower  classes,  thanks  to  education, 
arc  rapidly  climbing  ; they  will  rise  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
and  we  had  better,  on  the  lowest  grounds,  assist  them  to  share 
the  place  they  will  take  and  push  us  from,  should  they  find 
we  are  antagonistic  and  jealous  instead  of  helpful  and  sympa- 
thising. 

1 have  had  twenty-three  years’  experience  of  househ(>ld 
management.  I have  had  three  cooks  in  the  time,  and  have 
never  had  a maid  give  me  ‘ warning  ’ ; and  though,  no  doubt, 
some  day  I shall  find  servants  a ‘ bother,’  because  they  will  get 
married,  and  I cannot  expect  to  keep  mine  all  tlnir  lives,  I 
think  my  twenty-three  years  of  success  entitle  me  to  lay  down 
•the  law  on  the  subject  of  the  management  of  one’s  maids  just  a 
little. 

Some  housewives  write  down  each  servant’s  duties  in  small 
books,  which  they  give  their  maids  when  they  enter  their 
service,  and  sometimes  that  is  a wise  plan  ; but  I generally 
tell  my  maids  that  though  such  and  such  things  will  be  their 
principal  work,  at  the  same  time  I shall  always  expect  them  to 
do  <as  they  are  told,  and  to  be  willing  to  help  each  other;  and 
in  a similar  way  are  the  Sunday  outings  managed  ; they  arrange 
these  among  themselves  and  1 never  hear  a word  of  dissension 
about  it.  As  a rule  servants  should  be  down  at  G in  the  summer 
and  G.oO  in  winter,  and  they  should  be  able  to  go  to  bed  as 
soon  after  ten  as  they  like  ; and  it  is  also  well  if  we  can  give 
them  a neat  sort  of  livery.  I prefer  the  spotted  blue  prints  for 
morning  wear,  grey  cashmere  on  Sundays,  and  black  dresses  for 
afternoons  ; these  should  be  made  (juite  plain,  rather  full  at  the 
back,  where  the  skirts  should  be  about  four  inches  on  the  ground, 
and  the  bodice  slundd  be  full  and  banded,  and  with  jilain  sleeves 
put  in  rather  high  on  the  shoulders.  Wide  plain  cutis  and  collars 
should  always  be  worn,  and  French  cai>s  and  aprons  provided  ; 
tlicse  can  now  be  i)rocured  for  a few  pence  at  any  of  the  leading 
London  drapers,  and  add  so  much  to  the  <aj)pearance  of  one's 
maids,  that  I cannot  too  warmly  advise  all  my  readers  to  invest 
in  them  at  once.  These  plain  dresses  and  caps  and  aprons 
should  be  provided  by  the  mistress  and  should  of  course  bo 
considered  in  the  wages,  which  differ  immensely  in  all  parts  of 
England  ; but  one  can  generally  obtain  a good  plain  cook  for 
from  201.  to  30/.,  under-maids  from  81.  to  14/.,  house-maids 
and  parlour-maids  from  14/.  to  24/. , and  a good  nurse  from  20/. 
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to  SOL  The  best  way  to  obtain  a servant  is  first  to  inquire 
among  the  tradesfolk,  and  then  to  advertise  in  the  ‘Guardian’ 
or  ‘ Morning  Post,’  both  excellent  mediums  for  obtaining  what 
we  require. 


CHAPIER  XV 

THE  XURSERIEE 

There  are  several  things  of  course  to  be  considered  in  the  first 
choice  of  a nursery,  and,  unfortunately,  in  far  too  many  cases 
economy  has  to  be  considered  even  before  what  is  I’eally  and 
actually  good  for  a child’s  health.  ‘ Economy  ; how  I dislike 
that  wox'd  ! ’ remarked  a plaintive  friend,  actually  of  the  sterner 
sex,  and  how  I agree  with  him  only  my  own  soul  knows ; but 
economy  is  a stern,  a hard  fact,  and  above  all  has  it  to  be  con- 
sidered, when  expenses  begin  to  advance  by  ‘leaps  and  bounds,’ 
and  Edwin  regards  the  future,  across  the  berceaunette,  most 
dolefully  ; and  thinking  over  school  bills  and  doctors’  bills,  much 
in  the  distance  yet,  but  steadily  advancing  towards  him  ; begins 
to  wonder  how  two  hands  are  to  do  it  all,  and  ■whether  he  had 
not  better  at  once  look  uji  all  the  papers  he  can  possess  himself 
of,  which  relate  to  State  emigration.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  keep 
the  ‘juste  milieu,’  for  1 am  really  possessed  by  the  idea  of  good 
nurseries  ; and  when  I recollect  how  much  money  is  wasted  on 
keeping  up  appearances,  and  also  in  retaining  that  ‘ spare  room,’ 
1 almost  feel  inclined  to  throw  prudence  to'  the  winds,  and  declare 
that  two  good  nurseries  are  as  imperative  for  one  child  as  1 
believe  in  my  heart  them  to  be  ! And,  really,  even  in  the 
orthodox  suburban  villa,  with  its  four  or  five  bedrooms,  this 
accommodation  can  be  found,  if  only  Angelina  uses  her  senses, 
and  really  desires  to  do  her  best  for  her  little  ones.  But  this  is 
not  always  the  case,  I am  sorry  to  say,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  most  houses  the  position  of  the  nurseries  is  a subject  of 
very  small  interest.  So  long  as  it  is  tolerably  out  of  the  way, 
and,  in  fact,  ‘ far  from  humanity’s  reach,’  most  parents  are  (j,uite 
satisfied,  and  ask  little  else  than  that  their  ears  may  not  be 
assaulted  by  cries,  and  their  china  shaken  to  its  very  founda- 
tions, by  little  feet  rushing  and  jumping  overhead,  in  a way 
that  is  undoubtedly  trying  to  the  nerves  ; but  is  very  delightful 
to  those  who  sec  in  such  noises  ample  evidence  of  the  health  and 
good  spirits  of  the  small  folk  who  arc  making  them. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  ‘ demon  builder,’  the  cause  of  so  very 
many  of  our  domestic  woes  and  worries,  is  as  much  to  blame,  as 
the  people  who  take  the  houses  he  runs  up  for  them.  Still,  demand 
creates  supply,  and  1 cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  the  British 
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matron  insistotl  on  nurseries  as  well  as  on  the  regulation  ‘ throe 
reception-rooms  ’ of  the  house-agents’  lists  ; in  time  we  should  bo 
provided  with  large  airy  chambers,  as  much  as  a matter  of  course 
as  the  bath-room  of  recent  years  ; that,  once  conspicuous  by  its 
absence,  is  now  a sine  qua  twn  in  even  tiny  houses  built  for 
clerks,  and  rented  at  about  30/.  a year. 

1 am  very  much  divided  in  my  mind  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  to  write  this  chapter,  as  I cannot  determine  whether  to 
describe  an  ideal  nursery  ‘ the  nursery  in  which  we  were  all 
brought  up,’  or  the  orthodox  nursery,  made  out  of  the  worst 
bedroom  in  the  house,  the  one  farthest  away  from  the  sitting- 
rooms,  and  where  nothing  is  considered  save  how  to  i)revent  any 
visitors’  ears  being  assailed  with  shouts,  and  their  nerves  tried 
by  sudden  bangs  immediately  overhead.  I am  not  in  the  least 
exaggerating  when  I say  that,  especially  in  London,  the  very 
top  rooms  in  a tall  house  are  those  set  aside  for  the  little  ones. 
I’ass  along  any  of  our  most  fashionable  squares  and  thorough- 
fares, and  look  up  at  the  windows.  Where  are  the  necessary 
bars  placed  that  denote  the  nurseries  / Why,  at  the  highest 
windows  of  all.  My  readers  can  notice  this  for  themselves,  and 
can  say  whether  I am  right  or  wrong.  And  how  often  do  we 
not  find  an  excellent  spare  room  in  a house  where  two,  or  per- 
haps even  more,  children  ai’e  stuffed  into  one  room  that  is  day 
and  night  nursery  combined,  Avhile  half  the  year  the  best  cham- 
ber is  kept  empty,  sacred  to  an  occasional  guest,  whose  presence 
should  never  be  courted  at  all  in  a house  not  large  enough  to 
allow  of  there  being  two  nurseries  for  the  children’s  own  use. 
I am  the  very  last  i)erson  in  the  world  to  make  children  into 
miniature  tyrants  ; I do  not  allow  mine  to  engross  the  conver- 
sation or  to  be  in  evidence  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  They  do  not 
behave  as  if  they  were  grown  up  at  an  early  age,  neither  do  they 
go  out  to  luncheon  or  tea  perpetually,  thus  becoming  hlaso 
before  their  time.  They  are  frankly  children,  and  arc  treated 
as  such,  and  I feel  it  rather  necessary  to  say  this  at  the  outset, 
for  fear  my  readers  may  feel  constrained  to  write  and  tell  me 
(after  what  I have  said  above)  that  I have  fallen  into  the  pre- 
vailing error  of  the  day,  and  make  my  children  a nuisance  to 
themselves  and  everyone  else  by  spoiling  them  ; for,  des])itc 
the  usual  position  of  the  nur.sery,  there  is  no  doubt  that  cliil- 
dren  will  soon  cease  to  exist  at  all,  and  will  become  grown-up 
men  and  women  before  they  have  changed  their  teeth. 

Despite  the  position  of  the  nurseries,  did  I say  ? Nay, 
surely  I’ather  should  1 write  because  of  the  pcjsitiou  of  the 
nurseries,  which  arc  so  far  off  that  the  mother  scarcely  ever 
climbs  up  to  them,  and  in  consequence  has  her  children  down- 
stairs with  her  in  and  out  of  season,  until  they  gradually  absorb 
the  grown-up  ^atmosphere,  and  become  little  prigs  who  care 
nothing  for  a romp  ; and'  object  to  going  into  the  country  for  the 
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summer,  because  the  country  is  so  very  dull,  and  have  their  own 
opinions,  pretty  freely  expressed  too,  about  their  clothes  and  the 
cooking  at  their  own  or  their  friends’  houses. 

I feel  I may  perhaps  be  accused  of  being  hard  on  the  child 
of  the  period,  but  I confess  openly  the  child  of  the  period  is  my 
jiet  detestation,  poor  little  soul,  not  because  of  its  personality 
as  a child,  but  because  it  is  such  a painful  subject  for  contem- 
plation. I cannot  bear  t(j  S(;e  poor  innocent  babies  dressed  out 
to  imitate  old  pictures,  with  long  skirts  sweeping  the  ground, 
because  they  are  picturesque,  with  bare  arms  and  wide  lace 
collars,  and  manners  to  match  ; who  go  out  perpetually  to  lun- 
cheon and  tea-parties,  and  who,  do  they  hai)pen  to  be  passably 
good-looking,  are  worshipped  Ijy  a crowd  of  foolish  women  until 
the  conversa  tion  is  engrossed  by  the  child,  who  very  soon  becomes 
an  intolerable  nuisance  ; who  cannot  play  because  of  its  absurd 
skirt,  and  who  will  grow  up  the  useless,  atlected,  selfish,  ball- 
loving  girl  who  is  the  ternjr  of  every  mother,  who  recognises 
that  life  has  duties  as  well  as  pleasures,  and  hopes  that  her 
daughters  will  do  some  good  work  in  a world  where  the  harvest 
is  indeed  plenteous  and  the  labourers  few. 

To  have  good  and  healthy  children  it  is  positively  necessary 
to  have  good  and  healthy  nui-.scries,  and  as  soon  as  Angelina 
becomes  the  proud  possessor  of  lier  first  baby  she  shouhl 
sei’iously  and  soberly  consider  the  great  nursery  question.  Of 
course  she  will  have  thought  of  it  before  the  tyrant  arrives,  but 
so  much  depends  on  different  small  things,  that  she  will  not 
seriously  and  definitely  determine  what  to  do  ; until  she  sees 
what  her  nurse  is  like,  and  whether  she  is  to  have  the  baby  at 
night  or  to  hand  it  over  to  somebody  else.  . 

1 could  write  pages  about  people’s  first  babies,  poor  little 
things  ! What  experiments  are  tried  on  them  in  the  way  <.)f 
hygienic  .and stupid  clothes,  the  patent  foods,  the  ghastly  tins  of 
milk,  and  the  fearful  mediciue-i ! 1 do  not  believe  one  young 

mother  exists  who  has  not  her  own  speci.al  theories  about  babies, 
and  who  does  not  scorn  ]>roudly  the  experience  so  freely  oflered 
her  by  her  mother,  who  has  brought  up  a family,  and  may  there- 
fore be  supposed  to  know  something  of  children,  or  by  her 
numerous  friends  who  have  all  made  a more  or  less  successful 
effort  in  the  same  direction.  And,  between  ourselves,  I have 
often  wondered  how  any  first  elnld  ever  grows  iqt,  so  wonderful 
.are  the  trials  it  goes  through,  so  marvellous  are  the  plans  tried, 
to  insure  that  perfection,  that  each  Angelina  in  turn,  thinks  lies 
latent  in  the  small  red  srpialling  person  ; who  makes  such  a re- 
markable ch.ange  in  the  household  arrangements  all  at  once. 

The  first  danger  that  assails  Angelina  when  baby  arrives  is 
that  Edwin’s  life  sh.all  be  made  a burden  to  him  because  all  his 
little  comforts  are  forgotten,  the  hours  of  meals  altered,  .and 
Angelina  herself  is  off  upstairs  every  two  minutes,  because  the 
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dear  infant  is  howling,  or  because  she  fancies  he  is  howling. 
Even  so,  the  nurse  should  be  capable  of  quelling  the  rage, 
unassisted  by  her  mistress,  or  she  is  not  worth  her  wages,  and 
had  better  go. 

I hope  I shall  not  be  considered  hard-hearted  if  I tell  Ange- 
lina, quite  in  confidence,  that,  if  she  can  depend  upon  her  cow, 
baby  becomes  a pleasure  instead  of  a nuisance,  if  he  or  she  and 
the  cow  are  introduced  at  a very  early  stage  of  his  or  her 
career.  In  these  days  of  ours  few  women  are  strong  enough,  or 
have  sufficient  leisure,  to  give  themselves  up  entii-ely  to  the 
infant’s  convenience  ; and  1 maintain  that  a woman  has  as  much 
right  to  consider  herself  and  her  health,  and  her  duties  to  her 
husband,  society  at  hu-ge,  and  her  own  house,  as  to  give  herself 
up  body  and  soul  to  a baby,  who  thrives  as  well  on  the  bottle, 
if  properly  looked  after,  as  on  anything  else. 

I know  quite  well  that  by  saying  this  1 may  lay  myself  open 
to  all  sorts  of  medical  opinions,  and  I am  sure  to  be  told  I am 
disgracing  my  sex.  But,  as  I have  done  all  through  my  book,  I 
am  speaking  from  experience,  and  only  on  subjects  of  which  I 
have  personal  knowledge. 

For  had  I not  beautiful  theories  too  when  my  eldest  daughter 
arrived  on  the  scene  ? We  were  living  in  one  of  the  dullest, 
stupidest,  nastiest  little  country  towns  in  the  world  in  those  days, 
and  there  were  few  claims  of  society  on  me  then.  I had  no 
particular  occupations,  and  I was  going  to  devote  my  energies  to 
that  poor  child.  I did.  She  howled  remorselessly  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  The  doctor,  my  dear  old  doctor,  old-fashioned,  too, 
in  his  notions,  said  my  ways  were  correct,  and  he  could  not 
make  out  her  shrieks  at  all.  I confess  I have  struggled  with  her 
until  I have  wept  with  exhaustion,  and  at  last  a blessing  in  the 
shape  of  a good  nurse  arrived,  and  solved  the  mystery.  The  un- 
fortunate infant  was  starved,  and  her  shrieks  were  shrieks  of 
hunger.  She  -ivas  introduced  to  a particularly  nice  Alderney 
cow  ; and  from  that  day  to  this  her  cries  ceased,  and  she  has 
grown  and  thrived,  and  become  a grown-up  member  of  society, 
and  a decidedly  healthy  one. 

Desj)ite  my  experience  with  Muriel,  I honestly  attempted  to 
‘ do  my  duty  ’ with  the  two  next ; there  were  no  shrieks  this 
time,  but  there  were  all  sorts  of  other  things,  and  the  cow  had 
soon  to  be  called  into  requisition  ; and  my  two  youngest  children, 
who  are  stronger  and  far  less  liable  to  small  ailments  and  colds 
than  the  other  three,  never  had  anything  else,  and  were  as  good 
and  prosperous  a pair  of  babies  and  children  as  one  may  wish  to 
see,  for  after  No.  3 had  proved  to  me  my  theories  were  very 
beautiful  as  theories,  but  rather  unworkable  in  practice,  I gave 
them  up,  trusted  a great  deal  to  my  good  nurse,  and  clung  to 
the  cow.  Naturally,  Londoners  are  at  the  mercy  of  theif  milk- 
man, but  the  Alderney  Dairy,  for  example,  possesses  a con- 
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science  and  good  milk  ; and  no  one  Avill  ever  convince  me  that 
milk  out  of  tins  can  ever  come  up  to  the  fresh,  nice,  clean  milk 
given  by  a properly  managed  and  constituted  cow  ; and,  of 
course,  in  the  country  one  has  one’s  own  cows  and  sees  exactly 
what  is  going  on,  and  know's  one  has  the  same  milk,  until  the 
child  is  old  enough  to  bear  the  change. 

The  great  things  for  young  children  are  quiet  and  regularity, 
and  these  are  insured  by  having  good  nurseries  and  a good  nurse. 
The  nurse  chosen  for  a first  baby  should  never  be  less  than 
twenty-five.  Your  young  nurses  are  the  most  fearful  mistakes 
for  young  mothers  ; they  do  not  understand  handling  or  dress- 
ing a baby,  and  they  send  off  for  the  doctor  at  every  moment, 
when  an  older  woman  would  have  the  sense  to  know  what  to  do, 
thus  spending  on  the  physician  what  would  have  paid  good 
wages  over  and  over  again.  They  think  of  nothing  save  their 
own  pleasure  and  amusement,  and  have  no  real  love  either  for 
the  child,  who  -wearies  them,  or  for  the  mistress,  who,  tired  of 
their  incapacity,  is  continually  scolding  without  making  any 
real  change  in  the  conduct ; that  is  bad  because  the  girl  lacks 
what  can  only  be  given  her  by  age,  and  a much  longer  ex- 
perience than  she  can  ever  possibly  possess.  A perfect  nurse  is 
often  obtained  from  a friend’s  nursery  where  she  has  lived  for 
some  time  as  second  nurse  in  a good  establishment.  She  should 
have  some  four  or  five  years’  character,  and  -when  found  should 
be  clung  to,  until  Angelina’s  nursery  is  transformed  into  the 
‘ girls’  ’ sitting-room,  -when  nurse  has  often  become  so  precious, 
she  stays  on  and  on  until  transferred  to  the  nursery  of  the  first 
girl  -who  is  married  and  requires  her  help.  What  a comfort 
such  a woman  is  to  all  in  the  house  no  one  save  the  ha^spy 
mistress  can  ever  know  ! She  is  delightful  in  sickness  and 
trouble,  ‘her’  children  are  her  first  thought,  their  trials  and 
joys  are  hers,  and  she  helps,  as  only  a good  nurse  can,  the  over- 
worked mother  should  any  special  trials  come,  that  are  made 
bearable  only  because  some  one  else  shares  them  too. 

But  the  perfect  nurse  presupposes  the  perfect  nursery,  and, 
as  all  young  mothers  should  strive  for  the  first  at  all  events,  so 
I do  not  see  why  I should  not  take  it  for  granted  that  the  baby 
is  considered  more  than  an  occasional  visitor,  and  describe  at 
once  how  a nursery  ought  to  be  furnished  and  decorated,  because 
I do  not  believe  any  child  ought  to  be  in  the  room  in  the  day  in 
which  he  and  his  nurse  have  slept  all  night ; nor  that  a child 
should  sleep  all  night  in  a room  where  his  nurse  has  had  her 
meals  all  day,  and  where  he  has  been  most  of  the  twelve  waking 
hours  ; any  more  than  I consider  a child’s  day  nursery  should 
be  his  mother’s  sitting-room,  where  visitors  come,  and  all  sorts 
of  irregularities  are  practised  in  the  way  of  draughts,  heat 
light;  or  cold,  that  should  never  be  allowed.  ’ ’ 

The  day  nursery  should  be  as  roomy  a room  as  can  be  had. 
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and  tho  window  should  be  able  to  be  opened  top  and  bottom  ; 
no  blinds  should  be  allowed,  but  the  nice  muslin  and  serge,  or 
rather  cretonne,  curtains  should  be  arranged  here  as  elsewhere, 
to  temper  the  light  and  make  the  room  look  cheerful  and  pretty. 

Cheerfulness  and  prettincss  should  be  the  twin  guardian 
angels  of  Angelina’s  nurseries  ; a bright  paper  of  either  a faint 
pink  or  blue  should  be  on  tho  walls,  witli  a scarcely  perceptible 
pattern  ; there  should  be  a cretonne  dado  with  a painted  rail  ; 
and  all  the  paint  should  be  varnished,  to  allow  of  its  being 
frequently  washed.  If  the  cretonne  dado  be  put  on  after  the 
dado-rail,  and  fixed  top  and  bottom  with  upholsterers’  tacks,  it 
can  be  removed  for  washing,  and  in  this  case  allowance  should 
be  made  for  possible  shrinkage,  and  it  should  not  be  tightly 
stretched  at  fii’st ; and  where  possible,  an  extra  length  should  be 
folded  in.  A ci’etonne  dado  is  invaluable,  as  it  always  looks 
tidy,  and  defies  the  kickings  of  little  feet  and  the  pickings  of 
small  fingers,  that  so  soon  make  chaos  in  any  room,  unless 
particular  care  is  taken  that  the  children  shall  respect  their 
rooms  in  a way  they  can  easily  be  taught  to  do  with  very  little 
trouble.  I most  successfully  cured  a young  person  of  five, 
whose  depredations  were  something  awful,  by  making  him  pay 
up  all  bis  available  cash  towards  a new  paper.  I never  had  to 
complain  again,  for  he  seemed  to  realise  very  quickly  that  if 
mischief  cost  money,  it  was  not  worth  the  candle,  and  had 
better  be  given  up. 

But  with  a cretonne  dado  half  the  temptation  to  tear 
tempting  morsels  off  corners  is  done  away  with  ; and  the  rail 
keeps  off  chairs  from  the  paper  ; and  gives  a reason  for  tho 
short  frilled  curtains,  that  are  in  no  one’s  way  and  are  never 
trailing  on  the  ground,  a trap  for  the  unwary  and  a regular 
home  for  dust.  The  ceiling  should  be  whitewashed,  and  should 
be  done  at  least  once  every  two  years  (it  should  really  be  done 
every  spring)  ; and  if  a little  blue  is  put  into  the  wash  one  gets 
a hint  of  colour,  and  does  away  with  the  utter  ugliness  and 
glare  of  the  orthodox  ceiling,  which  is  always  trying,  and,  in 
my  eyes,  spoils  any  house. 

The  floor  should  be  stained  one  foot  from  the  wall,  wiped 
every  day  with  a damp  cloth  to  take  up  all  the  dust  and  Ihiff, 
and  polished  every  Saturday  regularly  with  beeswax  and 
turpentine,  the  clean  smell  of  which  is  always  so  nice  and 
wholesome,  I think,  and  makes  a house  pleasant  at  once  ; but 
before  the  staining  is  done,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  boards  are  planed,  and  that  no  splinters  are  in 
evidence,  and  that  any  gaps  there  may  be,  are  properly 
sto2^ped  to  keep  out  the  draughts  ; then  the  staining  may  safely 
be  done.  A nice  square  of  Kidderminster  can  then  be  chosen, 
and  put  down  over  the  warm  carpet  felt,  without  which  a thin 
carpet  does  not  do  for  a nursery,  because  of  itself  it  is  not  warm 
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enough.  Some  i)eople  cover  their  nursery  floors  with  plain 
linoleum,  and  put  more  rugs  about,  but  I do  not  recommend 
this  myself,  fmd  consider  it  far  better  to  arrange  the  floor  as 
just  described.  Wallace’s  ‘Victor’  carpet  has  been  specially 
designed  for  nurseries,  and  really  docs  stand  a most  surjirising 
amount  of  real  hard  wear. 

The  walls  and  paint  being  of  a pink,  like  the  pink,  say,  of 
the  inside  of  a rose,  or  of  the  lighter  shade  of  coral,  with  no 
distinct  and  distracting  pattern  on  the  wall,  a jiretty  flowery 
cretonne  could  be  chosen  for  the  dado  and  window  curtains. 
1 have  seen  one  in  a pale  green  shade,  with  fluffy  balls  of 
guelder-roses  on,  and  groups  of  pinks  Avhich  Avould  be  perfect  ; 
but  this  was  so  long  ago  that  I fear  it  could  not  be  had  noAv, 
though,  of  course,  others  equally  pretty  are  sure  to  be  easily 
procurable.  The  doors  Avhere  this  cretonne  was  used  Avere 
painted  Avith  the  same  floAvers,  Avhich  Avere  also  to  be  found  on 
the  cupboard  doors,  Avith  small  bright  English  birds  ^joised  here 
and  there  among  them.  It  had  a most  cheerful  effect,  and  a 
baby  Avho  lived  there  used  to  be  contented  for  a long  time  by 
himself  if  he  could  only  lie  and  ‘ talk  ’ to  the  birds  and  floAvers 
in  a curious  language  all  his  very  own. 

Hut  if  a blue  room  is  preferred  to  the  pink,  that  can  be 
managed  Amry  cheaply,  for  one  cannot  Avell  improve  on  the  blue 
and  crenn  ‘berry’  paper,  sold  by  Pither  & Co.,  of  Mortimer 
Street,  that  is  all  it  should  be  for  a day  nursery.  The  colour  is 
clear  and  clean,  and  the  pattern  cheerful  Avithout  fussily  calling 
attention  to  itself,  while  its  cheapness,  l.s.  a piece,  Avould  allow 
of  its  being  renewed  every  noAv  and  then  should  it  become 
shabby  ; and  the  paint  can  be  blue  or  else  ivory,  and  a blue 
and  Avliite  cretonne  to  harmonise  Avith  it  can  be  had  at  Burnett’s 
for  Did.  a yard.  It  has  a sort  of  pattern  of  daisies  overlapping 
each  other  on  it,  and  is  very  pretty  indeed.  The  rail  should  be 
painted  blue,  and  no  little  fingers  can  do  any  harm  to  this, 
Avhile  it  Avould  take  years  to  make  the  cretonne  dirty,  if  it  be 
brushed  noAv  and  then  and  occasionally  cleaned  Avith  dry  bread. 
The  curtains  to  the  AvindoAvs  can  be  made  of  the  same  cretonne 
lined  and  frilled,  and  Avould  do  aAvay  Avith  the  necessity  of 
blinrls  if  made  as  I so  often  recommend  ; and  this  Avould  be 
really  a great  economy  in  any  nursery,  for  I knoAv  Avell  hoAV 
often  tassels  are  torn  oil'  and  spoiled,  the  blind-cords  broken, 
and  the  springs  rendered  quite  umvorkable,  not  only  by  the 
children,  but  by  the  under  nurses  ; avIio  can  never  learn  that  a 
blind  does  not  require  the  putting  forth  of  immense  strength 
to  make  it  move,  and  Avill  not  realise  that  both  bells  and 
blinds  ansAver  to  gentle  handling  as  aa'cII  as  to  the  fiercer  tug, 
which  often  enough  brings  the  blind  down  on  one’s  head,  and 
leaves  the  bell  hanging  out  with  its  neck  broken. 

If  Ave  use  the  blue  arrangement  we  could  panel  the  doors 
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and  cupboards  with  cretonne,  which  always  looks  nice,  and 
makes  a wonderful  difference  at  once  in  the  look  of  a room. 
But  whatever  paper  be  chosen,  let  me  beg  my  readers  to 
eschew  once  and  for  all  the  fearsome  ‘Nursery  Rhyme’  papers, 
which  are  one  and  all  simply  atrocious  both  in  colour  and 
design.  A paper  should  be  a background,  and  sliould  on  no 
account  be  a subject  of  contemjdation,  so  do  not  liavc  one  of 
these  papers,  but  choo.se  carefully  a good  colour,  and  have  the 
decoration  proper,  in  tlie  pictures  on  the  walls  themselves. 

If  there  are  proper  recesses  by  the  fireplaces  the.se  should  at 
once  be  utilised  for  cupboards,  tlirsh  to  the  wall,  so  that  no 
little  heads  can  be  banged  against  those  cruel  corners.  These 
cupboards  are  most  useful.  The  lower  shelves  can  be  used  for 
rubbish,  the  delicious  rubbish  that  is  so  much  nicer  than 
expensive  toys,  and  the  upper  shelves  can  be  used  for  the  work 
in  hand  and  better  toys,  kept  for  Sundays  and  holidays  and 
those  grand  occasions  when  nursery  company  comes,  and 
visitors  may  arrive  who  have  no  imaginativeness,  or  only  see 
old  bits  of  wood  once  sacred  to  cotton  ; shankless  buttons,  fir- 
cones, and  scraps  of  silk  and  paper,  where  other  bolder  folk 
perceive  strings  of  diamonds  and  pearls,  and  libraries  of  fairies, 
and  wardrobes  sacred  to  unknown  but  much-beloved  friends, 
whose  houses  are  the  fir-cones,  and  who  dress  themselves 
magnificently  in  sweepings  begged  from  the  maid,  or  even  from 
that  proud  lady,  the  dre.ssmaker,  whose  occasional  visits,  with 
her  ‘own  machine,’ are  something  to  look  forward  to  by  any 
small  mother  who  has  an  army  of  dolls  ; and  very  little  indeed 
to  clothe  them  in. 

Who  amongst  us  cannot  remember  the  intense  bliss  of  our 
nursery  cupboard,  the  delicious  joy  of  having  one  place  all  our 
own,  where  wc  could  hoard  unchecked  those  thousand  and  one 
trifles  that  no  drawing-room  could  be  expected  to  give  house- 
room  to,  where  even  nurse  did  not  interfere,  because  our 
rubbish  (rubbish,  indeed  !)  kept  us  so  delightfully  quiet  ? Ay, 
and  who  amongst  us  who  does  recollect  this,  can  grudge  a day 
nursery  to  oven  one  child  who  requires  it : all  the  more  because 
it  is  a .solitary  little  girl ; who  can  make  her  own  companions 
out  of  trilies,  when  otherwise  her  mother  would  be  making  her 
groAvn-up  before  her  time,  by  never  leaving  her  alone  for  a 
moment  to  those  devices  and  jilay  that  keep  her  a child  ; and 
don’t  allow  her  to  gi’OAv  up  an  ‘ old  person’  almost  before  she 
can  stand  steadily  on  her  fat  legs  ? 

Given  the  blessed  refuge  of  a nursery,  with  its  appealing 
cupboard,  and  very  little  other  furniture  is  required.  A nice 
solid  round  table,  ivith  (please  don’t  faint,  all  ye  {esthetic  folk) 
oilcloth  seAvn  strongly  over  it  as  a cover  ; because  then  no  table- 
cloth is  needed,  save  at  meals  ; and  there  are  no  draperies  to  be 
caught  hold  of  ; and  because  this  rul)s  clean  every  morning. 
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because  nothing  stains  it,  and  even  milk  can  be  Avashed  off ; a 
comfortable  deep  chair  for  nurse,  low  enough  for  her  to  hold 
baby  comfortably  and  easily  ; a chair  for  each  child,  and  one 
for  company  ; and  a delightful  sofa,  and  nothing  more  is  really 
required. 

Why  a sofa,  say  you  1 Because  no  one  who  has  not  one  in 
a nursery  can  know  how  inA'aluable  such  a possession  is. 
Children  have  often  tiny  ailments  that  are  not  bad  enough  for 
bed,  and  bed  should  never  be  resorted  to  in  the  daytime  unless 
positively  necessary.  An  aching  head,  a ‘ stuffy  ’ cold,  all 
these  are  much  more  bearable  if  a broad  cosy  sofa  is  available  ; 
while  an  occasional  rest  for  a growing  child  is  a great  thing 
ahvays  to  be  able  to  secure  ; a child,  recollect,  who  ever  com- 
plains of  being  ‘ so  tired  ’ being  a child  Avho  requires  watching, 
not  coddling,  and  to  whom  that  sofa  may  prove  little  else  but 
salvation. 

This  need  not  cost  much  either,  for  the  beaii-ideal  (jf  a 
nursery  sofa  is  one  that  no  fashionable  person  would  look  at 
now  ; it  stands  square  on  its  feet,  has  a high  square  back  and 
arms,  no  springs,  only  two  big  square  cushions,  and  has  some 
pillows  of  soft  feathers,  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  details, 
which  : O shades  of  all  my  long-lost  youth ! were  the  best 
things  I ever  had  in  all  my  life  for  ammunition,  either  at  the 
sacking  of  a town  or  tlie  defence  of  some  Scottish  castle  ; Avhen, 
arrayed  in  a broad  plaid  sash  brought  back  from  Scotland  by 
some  one  who  knew  how  I adored  the  ‘ Days  of  Bruce,’  and 
other  works  of  the  kind,  the  very  names  of  Avhich  I have 
forgotten  ; I became  in  a moment  Sir  William  Wallace  himself, 
and  was  happier  then,  I dare  say,  than  I have  ever  been  since. 

For  there  is  another  aspect  to  the  nurseiy  sofa  that  is  not 
to  be  despised,  besides  its  great  use  in  illness  or  fatigue ; it  is  a 
never- failing  source  of  inspiration  for  regularl}'’  good  games  : it 
is  a fortress,  a Avhole  city,  a ship  at  sea,  an  elephant : in  fact, 
anything  any  one  likes  to  imagine  it  is.  The  broad  square 
cushions  are  rafts  to  put  off  to  sea  in  when  the  ship  itself  is 
destroyed  ; they  are  fire-escapes  or  desert  islands,  or  icebei’gs 
at  will ; while  no  one  who  has  not  had  them  can  possibly  tell 
the  joy  it  is  to  throw  the  soft  pillows  about  ; Avhen  nurse  has 
put  away  the  ornaments  on  the  cliimneypiece  ; and  retired  Avith 
her  chair  and  her  baby  into  the  next  room  ; Avhere  she  is  near 
enough  to  check  unseemly  revels  ; and  yet  not  too  near  to  come 
in  for  a share  of  the  fray,  Avhich  Avaxes  fast  and  furious  Avhen 
the  sofa  and  all  its  capabilities  are  fully  appreciated,  and  where 
the  coverings  are  warranted  not  to  hurt. 

I could  write  pages  both  about  the  nursery  cupboards  and 
the  sofa,  but  will  mercifully  refrain,  because  I have  other 
things  to  say  about  the  furnishing  of  the  Avails,  and  the 
emphatic  necessity  of  a high  guard  for  the  fire  fastened  into 
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the  wall,  so  that  it  cannot  be  taken  ; as  we  took  ours  once  ; for 
the  gratings  before  a lion  in  an  imaginary  ‘ Zoo,’  also  furnished 
by  the  sofa  ; while  we  have  also  to  consider  the  night  apart- 
ment, for  naturally  the  perfect  nursciy  of  which  I would  like 
to  think  we  were  all  possessed,  has  its  night  apartment  leading 
out  of  it.  This  should  be  painted  and  papered  en  suite  with 
the  day  room,  and  liave  very  dark  serge  curtains  to  draw  over 
tlie  windows,  so  that  all  light  may  be  excluded,  thus  enabling 
the  sense  of  darkness  and  quiet  to  be  obtained  that  is  so  very 
necessary  for  a small  child.  I do  not  think  I have  mentioned 
what  I should  like  to  impress  very  much  on  my  readers,  that 
on  no  account,  on  no  pretext  whatever,  should  that  most  per- 
nicious gas  be  allowed  in  any  nursery,  either  day  or  night. 
There  is  nothing  more  harmful  for  small  lungs  than  the  vitiated 
atmosphere  caused  by  gas  ; nothing  worse  for  small  brains  and 
eyes  than  the  glitter  and  harsh  glare  of  the  gas  ; that  a servant 
invariably  turns  up  to  its  height,  and  very  often  drags  down, 
regardless  that  an  escape  of  gas  is  pouring  out  of  the  top  of  the 
outraged  chandelier  or  bracket.  There  is  no  reason,  either, 
why  gas  should  be  allowed  ; a good  duplex  lamp  gives  quite 
sufficient  light  to  work  by,  and  must  be  kept  clean,  or  it  will 
smell  and  also  give  out  no  light  at  all ; and  all  danger  is  done 
away  with  if  it  be  set  well  in  the  centre  of  the  nursery  table, 
which  has,  remember,  no  cloth  to  drag  off  suddenly  ; and  which 
should  stand  square  against  the  wall ; or  in  a recess  by  the  fire 
when  not  actually  in  use  for  nursery  meals  ; or  it  could  be 
suspended  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  or  yet  again  placed  on  a 
really  strong,  good  bracket,  painted  the  colour  of  the  wall, 
just  high  enough  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  little  hands  ; and  the 
nurse  cox;ld  either  have  a wickerwork  table  provided  for  her, 
or  could  put  her  wickerwork  covered  basket  on  a chair  by  her 
side,  and  sit  close  under  her  lamp  to  work  ; or  it  might  even 
stand  on  the  mantelpiece  on  a broad  shelf,  where  also  it  would 
be  equally  well  out  of  the  little  folks’  way.  You  have  nothing 
to  do,  as  I said  in  one  of  my  former  chapters,  but  to  notice  the 
effect  gas  has  on  plants,  and  then  notice  how  these  same  plants 
live  on  and  flourish  without  gas,  to  understand  that  my  theory 
about  the  unhealthiness  of  gas  is  a right  one  ; and  I think  all 
will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  directly  one  is  ill  one  recog- 
nises for  oneself  how  disturbing  gas  is,  and  the  first  demand  of 
a restless  invalid  is  to  have  the  gas  put  out  and  a candle  given 
instead.  1 shall  never  forget  one  case  of  illness  I once  had  the 
unpleasantness  of  seeing.  The  wife,  who  had  constituted  her- 
self nurse,  and  who  knew  about  as  much  of  nursing  as  an 
ordinary  cat  would,  asked  me  to  look  in  on  the  invalid  and  see 
what  I thought  of  him.  I went  into  the  dressing-room,  and 
even  there  the  evil  was  apparent.  A hot  gust  of  air  met  me, 
and,  to  my  horror,  I saw  no  less  than  three  gas  jets,  in  a small 
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room,  flaring  away,  because  the  lady  w'anted  plenty  of  light, 
and  thought  it  would  cheer  the  restless,  fevered  creature,  whose 
uneasy  head  was  tossing  on  the  pillow  ; and  whose  wild  eyes 
looked  in  vain  for  relief  ; so  out  went  all  that  gas,  the  windows 
were  opened  at  the  top,  two  wax  candles,  provided  with  shades, 
Avere  lighted  ; and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  room  became  cool, 
and  the  i^oor  man  was  asleep  for  the  first  time  for,  I had  almost 
Avritten,  days  ; and  it  Avas  certainly  days  since  he  had  had  any 
deep  or  restful  sleep  at  all. 

I do  not  think,  even,  when  Ave  are  groAvn  up,  aa'c  at  all 
realise  the  necessity  or  even  the  possibility  of  complete  rest  ; 
but  a baby  does,  poor  little  thing,  and  is  very  often  noA^er 
allowed  to  have  it.  There  is  no  sense  of  peace  in  most  houses, 
and  I want  dreadfully  to  impress  upon  all  my  readers  that  they 
must  ‘ seek  peace  and  ensue  it  ’ for  their  children,  if  they  utterly 
refuse  to  do  it  for  themselves,  and,  therefore,  the  nursery 
should  be  quiet,  and  should  even  be  a haven  of  rest  to  the . 
mother  herself,  Avhen  she  is  OA'erdone  with  her  tinpaid-for, 
never-ceasing  work  ; and  Avhere  she  has  her  especial  chair  and 
footstool ; and  Avhere  she  comes  not  only  to  see  the  babies,  but 
to  have  the  quiet,  confidential  talk  AAnth  nurse,  Avho  should  be 
able  to  have  confidence  reposed  in  her,  or  she  is  most  certainly 
not  fit  for  her  place,  Avhich,  if  it  be  not  a confidential  one  in  the 
very  highest  sense  of  the  word,  is  positively  nothing  at  all. 

The  night  nursery  should,  of  course,  haA^e  a fireplace  and  a 
A^entilator.  The  fire  should  not  be  a matter  of  course,  unless 
the  room  is  far  from  the  day  nursery,  Avhen  a fire  should  be 
always  lighted  in  cold  Aveather.  A room  for  children  should 
never  be  overheated  in  any  Avay ; but  no  one  should  fall  into 
the  foolish  idea  that  a fireless  bedroom  is  hardening,  and  a fire 
makes  people  tender,  for  it  does  nothing  of  the  sort  ; it  simply 
makes  life  bearable  to  the  chilly,  and  prevents  all  those  di-ead- 
ful  lung  troubles  that  used  to  be  the  scourge  of  so  many  English 
families,  but  that  since  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  those 
foolish,  wicked  low  frocks  and  short  sleeves  in  our  nurseries, 
and  the  appearance  of  more  fires,  have  Avell  nigh  been  stamped 
out ; and  Avill  be  stamped  out  entirely  Avhen  the  Queen,  so 
sensible  in  all  other  Avays,  puts  a stop  to  the  order  she  has  given 
about  low  dresses,  and  recognises  that  peoifie  can  be  quite  as 
full  dressed  Avith  their  clothes  on,  as  they  are  almost  stripped  to 
the  waist  and  exposed,  in  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  human 
frame,  to  the  bitter  Avinds  from  Avhich  Ave  English  people  are 
never  entirely  free. 

I hope  I shall  not  be  considered  a hopeless  faddist  Avith  my 
theories ; but  at  all  events  I have  common-sense  on  my  side, 
and  most  people  Avho  think  at  all  Avill,  I am  sure,  see  that  I am 
right  in  all  I say,  and  that  I speak  from  experience  ; and  as  a 
baby’s  education  begins  quite  as  soon  as  the  mite  is  Avashed  and 
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dressed  for  the  first  time,  I may  be  forgiven,  perliajjs,  if  I insist 
on  peace,  quiet,  rest,  proper  clothes,  and  absence  of  gas,  even 
as  soon  as  a nursery  is  required  at  all.  Of  course  for  the  first 
few  weeks  the  baby  does  not  require  a room  all  to  itself,  but  it 
should  be  ready  for  it  ; for  sometimes  it  is  just  as  well  that 
it  should  go  into  its  own  premises  ; thus  giving  its  mother  time 
and  <piiet,  to  be  restored  to  her  proper  state  of  health  again  ; 
which  I do  not  think  she  is  allowed  to  be  when  she  is  wearied 
by  hearing  the  infant  howl  when  it  is  dressed,  and  when  she 
may  be  aroused  any  moment,  even  from  most  necessary  sleep, 
by  the  small  tyrant,  who  cannot  be  relied  on  for  anything  in 
certainty  ; at  all  events,  at  that  early  stage.  If  the  nursery  has 
been  properly  aired  and  got  ready  for  tlie  baby,  and  a nurse 
engaged  to  come  on  after  the  monthly  nurse  leaves,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  baby  should  not  go  there  whenever  his 
mother  wants  to  get  rid  of  him  ; and  I maintain  that  often  far 
too  much  is  sacrificed  for  the  infant,  who,  in  his  turn,  sufters 
from  too  much  kindness  and  consideration ; and  who  does  not 
require  half  the  fuss  and  trouble  he  causes  in  a house  where 
he  is  a first  arrival,  and,  in  consequence,  is  something  too 
precious  and  amusing  ; and,  in  fact,  is  almost  treated  like  a 
])henomenon,  or  at  least  like  a veiy  precious  fragile  new 
toy. 

Now,  a baby  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  here,  then,  com- 
mon-sense must  act  as  a supplementary  nurse,  and  come  to  the 
rescue.  She  must  firmly  insist  on  the  small  jierson  becoming 
used  from  the  very  first  to  take  his  rest  in  his  own  berceaunette. 
She  may  look  aside  should  the  frilled  pillow  be  warmed,  because, 
despite  the  flannel  on  the  head,  a cold  pillow  is  always  an 
unpleasant  surprise,  and  one  promptly  resented  by  a baby  ; but 
she  must  insist  on  his  neither  being  cuddled  up  by  his  mother  ; 
nor  allowed  to  sleep  with  the  nurse,  just  as  much  as  she  must 
frown  on  his  going  to  sleep  with  a full  bottle  (like  a drunkard) 
by  his  side,  because  if  he  does  he  will  wake  a little  .and  suck, 
and  then  sleep  a little  more,  and  so  on,  getting  neither  sleep 
nor  food  in  a manner  that  can  possibly  be  of  tlie  smallest  use  to 
him. 

And  now  I should  like  to  say  a few  words  (for  ladies  o)ihj, 
please)  about  the  great  necessity  of  having  everything,  down  to 
the  nurseries,  or  nursery,  ready  before  the  young  person 
expected,  ra.akes  his  di%ut  in  a troublesome  world.  I have  been 
astounded  often  by  the  manner  in  which  young  imitrons  put  ofl' 
making  the  most  necessary  j)reparations,  until  often  enough, 
just  at  the  last,  the  expectant  mother  sets  to,  .all  in  a huriy,  to 
do  what  should  have  been  done  .ages  before  ; we.aries  and 
agitiites  herself  to  death  .almost  in  her  endeavours  to  make  up 
for  lost  time,  and  very  often  causes  such  a st.ate  of  things  that 
danger  to  herself  ensues  ; and  at  the  best  great  trouble  is 
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caused,  simply  because  she  would  not  listen  to  other  people,  and 
be  a little  beforehand  wdth  the  -world. 

Do  you  know,  I quite  secretly  think  some  of  these  young 
ladies  believe,  that  if  no  encouragement  is  given  to  the  baby  in 
the  way  of  having  a pretty  room  and  nice  wardrobe  ready  for 
it ; it  may  not,  after  all,  arrive  in  the  world  at  all ; and  that  this 
is  the  reason  why  so  much  is  left  to  do  until  very  much  too  late  ; 
but  though  I dare  say  it  is  very  hard  to  realise  that  an  infant 
can  really  and  truly  come  to  the  small,  perfect  house,  -where 
such  an  event  has  never  happened  before,  I can  assure  you  all 
that,  once  it  has  given  a hint  of  its  intentions,  its  arrival  is  only  a 
matter  of  time,  and  that  come  it  most  undoubtedly  and  certainly 
-ftdll,  and  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  much 
better  to  be  ready  for  its  arrival,  and  not  have  to  distract  your- 
self and  others  at  a critical  time  ; by  telling  a strange  nurse 
fetched  in  a hurry  -where  she  may  be  able  to  borrow  clothes  that 
should  have  been  ready  months  before  ; or  to  know  things  are 
not  aired,  or  that  there  is  not  a room  where  nurse  and  baby  can 
retire  safely  when  you  want  to  be  quite  quiet  ; or  to  have  half 
an  hour’s  talk  either  with  your  husband,  or  your  familiar  friends 
who  are  admitted  to  yoiir  room  ; where  thus  you  can  have  the 
freedom  from  supervision  for  a short  time,  or  the  perfect  rest 
I,  for  one,  can  never  have  with  a nurse  and  baby  perpetually  in 
evidence. 

But  all  too  often  one  is  compelled  to  have  the  infant  in  one’s 
room  because  of  the  absurd  way  in  which  our  houses  are 
arranged,  and  I do  wish  architects  and  builders  (to  return  to 
another  old  grievance,  like  the  gas  subject)  would  consult  a jury 
of  matrons,  even  if  they  will  not  consult  their  wives  alone  ; 
before  they  set  to  work  to  give  us  any  more  houses  ; for  really 
they  are  one  and  all  ignorant  of  the  commonest  principles  of 
their  art  as  regarded  from  a purely  feminine  point  of  view. 
Why  won’t  they  recollect  that  one  or  two  rooms  should  lead 
out  of  each  other  ? Why  won’t  they  remember  nurseries  are 
-R-anted  in  most  houses,  and  why  will  they  not  arrange  their 
plans  with  a remembrance  of  some  of  the  most  common  events  of 
domestic  life  ? If  they  did,  the  first  floors  of  most  habitations 
would  be  very  different  to  what  they  are  now,  and  domestic 
life  would  be  much  easier.  I can  only  hope  that  the  con- 
scientious male,  whose  eye  of  course  ceased  to  fall  on  this  page 
when  he  read  the  w'aming  w'ords  For  ladies  only,  will  take  up 
the  thread  of  my  discourse  w’here  it  ceased  to  be  private  ; and 
will  read,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest  as  much  of  this  last 
paragraph  of  mine  as  he  possibly  can. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  provided  is  a bed  for 
the  small  infant,  as  from  the  very  earliest  dawn  of  its  existence 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  ought  to  be  taught  to  sleep 
in  its  own  cot,  and  that  without  any  of  the  pernicious  petting. 
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patting,  and  putting  to  sleep  tliat  inotliers  and  nurses  are  so 
fond  of,  and  that  bring  about  their  own  revenges  in  the  forming 
speedily,  of  a most  unruly  tyrant ; who  promptly  makes  their 
lives  a burden  to  them,  refusing  to  go  to  his  slumbers  without 
an  attendant  nymph. 

People  fondly  imagine  that  babies  do  not  know  in  the  least 
what  their  caretakers  do  until  they  are,  at  the  smallest  compu- 
tation, three  months  old,  and  have  begun,  in  nursery  parlance, 
to  ‘ take  notice.’  Now,  let  any  one  who  has  ever  seen  an 
infant  taken  by  someone,  who  is  ignorant  of  its  ways,  contrast 
the  picture,  with  that  of  this  same  baby  taken  by  a ‘ past  mis- 
tress’ of  the  art ; and  they  will  at  once  understand  what  I mean 
w'hen  I declai’e  solemnly  that  a child  is  never  too  small,  too 
tiny,  to  feel  and  know  whether  it  has  to  deal  with  some  one 
who  knows  its  ways  ; and  means  it  to  be  bi’ought  up  decently 
and  properly  ; or  with  a w'ell-meaning  idiot,  who  allow's  herself 
to  be  conquered  and  enslaved  by  a long-clothes  slobbcrer,  who 
the  more  it  is  given  in  to  the  more  it  immediately  exacts  from 
its  worshippers. 

To  hear  some  people  with  a baby  is  really  Cjuite  enough  to 
make  one  forswear  a nursery  for  ever  ; the  talk,  the  abject 
drivel,  that  is  poured  out  like  incense  befoi'e  it,  the  foolish  pet- 
ting, and  the  silly  humouring,  all  being  as  vexatious  to  listen  to 
as  it  is  bad  for  the  child  itself,  the  ‘ pigeon  English  ’ provided 
for  its  entertainment  often  resulting  in  the  baby  talk  that 
makes  the  ordinary  two-year-old  a perfect  terror  to  any  one 
who  entertains  it  with  conversation  ; Avhile  the  sense  of  suiter- 
importance  given  to  it  in  its  cradle,  makes  it  a tyrant  for  the 
rest  of  its  young  life,  until  it  goes  to  school  or  mixes  with  other 
people,  and  is  intensely  miserable  because  then,  and  then  only, 
is  it  taught  its  real  worth  in  the  woi'kl. 

Therefore,  on  every  ground,  it  is  better  to  begin  at  the  very 
beginning  and  continue  as  one  means  to  go  on,  and  so  I strongly 
advise  the  berceaunette  to  be  ready  w'ith  the  nursery,  and  that 
the  first  sleep  be  taken  in  that  sheltei’ed  spot. 

There  are  a variety  of  these  articles,  but  to  my  mind  only  one 
to  be  recommended,  and  that  is  the  delightful  hammock  bcrceau- 
notte  to  be  obtained  of  Mrs.  S.  B.  Garrard,  in  Westbournc 
Grove,  and  these  have  such  a w'orld-wide  reputation  now  that  I 
suppose  all  the  world  knows  of  them,  and  therefore  no  descrip- 
tion is  necessary;  but  for  fear  there  may  be  folks  who  have  not 
seen  them,  I may  mention  that  the  bed  portion  is  quilted  and 
hung  on  four  strong  legs,  exactly  like  a hammock  is  hung,  and 
that  curtains  are  arranged  in  such  a w'ay  that  the  light  can  be 
excluded  wdthout  at  the  same  time  unduly  excluding  a proper 
amount  of  fresh  air. 

There  are  innumerable  ways  of  trimming  and  making  these 
berceaunettes.  I have  seen  the  hammock  portion  of  quilted  satin 
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and  silk  and  sateens  of  all  colours,  covered  with  fine  muslins 
and  trimmed  with  real  lace ; but,  lionestly,  even  if  we  could 
afford  such  vanities  as  these,  I do  not  consider  them  suitable  for 
a small  baby,  who  should  never  have  any  garments  that  cannot 
be  properly  washed  constantly,  and  should  not  have  any  belong- 
ings that  cannot  share  the  same  fate ; and  I have  discovered  tliat 
nothing  looks,  wears,  and  washes  so  well  as  plain  wliite  or 
figured  cambric,  edged  with  torchon  lace  ; the  hammock  part 
made  of  cambric  too,  washable  by  any  good  nurse ; and  curtains 
tied  back  with  old-gold  coloured  ribbons,  bows  of  which  can  be 
used  as  decorations,  Avhenever  this  may  be  considered  necessary. 
Terra-cotta  ribbons  look  nice  too,  but  I prefer  the  old  gold  to 
anything  else,  and  it  is  newer  than  the  everlasting  pink  or  blue, 
which  was  all  our  foremothers  ever  halted  between ; though  a 
sweet  arrangement  of  palest  pink,  palest  blue,  and  butter  colour 
looks  very  French  and  uncommon.  The  only  objection  I have 
ever  had  made  to  me,  about  these  hammock  berceaunettes,  is  that 
they  are  easily  knocked  over.  Well,  all  1 can  say  is  that  I have 
never  known  them  to  be  knocked  over,  while  I have  seen  a 
‘good  old-fashioned’  wickerwork  cradle,  with  the  deep  hood 
and  flowery  chintz,  daisy-fringed  flounces,  of  our  own  infancy, 
prostrated  by  someone  knocking  against  and  displacing  one  of 
the  chairs,  on  two  of  which  it  was  always  necessary  to  place  it, 
and  this  catastrophe  has  occurred  to  my  certain  knowledge  more 
than  once.  The  basket,  which  is  such  a necessary  addition  to 
baby’s  trousseau,  should  match  the  berceaunette  ; and  these  too 
can  be  jJurchased  of  the  hammock  kind  ; and  fold  flat  in  a box 
for  travelling.  But  before  we  describe  this  and  speak  of  the 
contents  we  must  complete  our  sketch  of  the  bed,  which  would 
be  incomplete  without  just  a word  about  the  necessary  bedding. 

One  light  hair  mattress  goes  into  the  hammock  part  with  a 
nice  piece  of  blanket,  and  then,  instead  of  the  universal  mackin- 
tosh sheet,  we  always  have  a thick  piece  of  what  country  people 
call  ‘ blanket  sheeting  ; ’ it  is  not  a blanket  nor  yet  a sheet,  but 
something  between  the  two,  and  invaluable  for  nursery  \ise,  as 
it  can  be  washed  daily  : of  course  three  or  four  pieces  should  be 
in  use  : and  is  quite  as  useful  as  mackintosh  without  being  in 
the  least  bit  unhealthy.  Small  jiillows,  very  soft,  and  shaped  in 
to  the  neck,  are  sold  with  the  berceaunettes,  and  these  should 
be  lu’ovided  with  very  fine  cotton  pillow-csses,  edged  with  a 
tiny  cambric  frill ; linen  is  too  cold ; and  the  cotton,  if  fine 
enough,  gives  no  chill,  and  yet  does  not  scrub  the  tender  skin  ; 
the  sheet  should  be  for  apiDearance  only  at  first,  and  should  be 
simply  a piece  of  cotton  or  longcloth  frilled,  and  tacked  on  the 
blanket,  and  folded  over  to  look  nice,  but  only,  as  I said  before, 
for  appearance  sake,  for  the  warmth  of  the  blankets  is  most 
important  for  the  infant;  and  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
miniature  eider-down  quilt,  in  a washing-cover  of  figured  cam- 
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brie  eilgetl  with  torchon,  and,  if  fancied,  enibollished  in  its  turn 
with  some  pretty  bows. 

Another  thing  ; tliough  I would  always  have  an  infant  kept 
as  <piiet  as  possible  ; utterly  and  strenuously  forbidding  long 
railway  journeys,  much  changing  i>f  nurseries,  much  seeing  of 
company  ; I yet  do  say  that  to  some  noises  the  baby  must  be 
early  accustomed.  I have  been  in  young  married  people’s 
households  where  the  magic  words,  ‘ Oh,  if  you  please,  mum, 
nurse  says  baby  is  asleeji,’  have  brought  about  a state  of  things 
that  reminds  one  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty’s  palace.  The  canary 
bird  is  hustled  under  an  antimacassar,  the  i^iano  is  closed,  and 
conversation  is  carried  on  in  whispers,  until  a slirill  cry  sets  us 
free  from  bondage  and  the  spell  is  removed.  In  such  a house- 
hold Edwin’s  song  has  been  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion, 
his  cheery  whistle  announcing  his  home-coming  received  with 
chill  reprimand,  and  Ave  have  gone  about  the  passages  on  tiptoe, 
echoing  in  our  souls  Edwin’s  hasty  but  understandable  mutter 
of  ‘ Confound  baby ! ’ which  is  a sentiment  which  should  be  on 
no  one’s  lips  for  one  moment,  of  course. 

Now  if,  when  the  young  person  first  arrives,  he  is  taught  his 
proper  place  in  the  economy  of  the  household,  we  slmll  have 
none  of  tliis.  Precious,  perfect,  and  beautiful  as  no  doubt  he 
is,  tbe  world  is  full  of  others  just  exactly  like  him,  and  while  we 
all  of  us,  I hojje,  recognise  and  believe  in  the  serious  and  solemn 
side  of  maternity,  Avhile  Ave  know  and  feel  that  here  is  an 
immortal  soul  committed  to  our  charge  to  train  in  the  best  way 
possible,  for  time  and  for  eternity  too,  if  Ave  can  ; I do  maintain 
that  the  lives  of  the  parents  are  to  be  considered  too,  and  that 
EdAvin  and  Angelina  Lave  no  right  to  sink  themselves  and  their 
identity,  in  that  terrible  middle-class  ‘pa’  and  ‘ma’  Avhich 
seems  to  SAvalloAV,  like  .some  all-devouring  serjicnt,  the  pretti- 
nesses and  good  taste  of  so  maii}’^  of  our  young  married  people, 
and  that  causes  more  unhappiness,  I venture  to  state,  than 
almost  anything  else. 

The  cry  of  an  infant  is  soon  interpreted  by  his  nurse,  Avho 
easily  discriminates  betAveen  hunger  and  temper,  and  the  shrieks 
of  temper  must  be  sto]>ped  at  once,  or  else  our  lives  Avill  be 
made  a burden  to  us.  How  often  have  the  untamed  shrieks  of 
children  embittered  my  existence  I and  I am  sure  hundreds  of 
people  have  sutlered  as  I do.  Noav,  unless  something  really 
has  happened  ; I go  so  far  as  to  say  children  can  fall  and  hurt 
themselves,  Avithout  announcing  the  fact  to  the  neighbours.  1 
ahvays  make  my  own  children  try  and  exer<nse  self-control,  and 
the  small  troubles  that  are  the  fate  of  all,  cease  to  be  the  terror 
of  the  household,  Avhen  little  ones  bear  them  manfully  ; and  have 
their  Avounds  dressed  Avithout  I’oaring  all  the  time  ; and  the 
wounds  cease  to  be  teri'ible  to  the  children  themselves,  and  pain 
becomes  bearable,  if  the  sufferer  sees  that  there  is  notliing  so 
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serious  after  all,  and  that  nothing  terrible  results  from  it ; but 
this  training  must  begin  at  the  very  beginning ; it  cannot  begin 
too  early.  Children  must  learn  that  they  can  help  their  elders, 
who  have  so  much  on  their  shoulders  already,  and  babies  must 
be  taught  to  be  decent  members  of  society,  so  will  their  coming 
be  a pleasure,  and  not  the  torment  and  ui^setting  it  all  too  often 
is  in  a household. 

With  a first  baby  the  danger  of  this  is  always  immense,  and 
Angelina  requires  almost  superhuman  courage  to  prevent  it 
being  otherwise.  It  is  a temptation  to  her  to  give  herself  airs 
to  her  friends,  and  to  snub  her  own  and  Edwin’s  mothers,  wdio, 
having  brought  up  children,  may  be  presumed  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  subject,  and  to  make  Edwin’s  life  a burden  to 
him  too ; while  some  Edwins  are  worse  than  their  wives,  and 
insist  on  dragging  the  poor  child  out  of  its  bed  at  all  seasons  of 
the  day  and  night  to  exhibit  it,  being,  of  course,  bitterly  indig- 
nant when  the  infant  resents  such  treatment,  and  becomes 
crabbed  and  j)uny  and  miserable  in  consequence. 

Therefore  I consider  I can  hardly  say  too  much,  or  repeat  too 
often,  the  axiom  that  both  bed  and  nursery  should  be  ready  for 
the  baby  ; and  that  from  the  first  he  should  bo  accustomed  to 
both  in  that  perfect  house  wdiicli  shall  be  built  some  day  when 
my  ship  comes  home,  and  I have  time  to  learn  to  draw.  The 
nurseries  sliall  lead  past  dressing-room  and  bath-room  from  the 
mother’s  bedroom  itself ; that  is  to  say,  that  the  bedroom  shall 
have  all  this  leading  out  of  it,  and  that  the  night  nursery  shall 
be  so  close  to  the  mother’s  room  that  she  can  reach  it  at  once 
should  she  desire  to  do  so,  wdiile  the  children,  wdien  old  enough, 
should  run  in  and  out  when  they  like ; a bolt  being  shot,  of 
course,  when  dressing  goes  on;  and  shall  feel  that  they  and 
tlieir  parents  are  always  within  touch  of  each  other. 

Here  would,  of  course,  come  in  once  more  the  need  of  train- 
ing, but  why  should  children  rise  at  early  dawm,  and  make 
grown-up  people’s  lives  a burden  to  them?  They  will  not  if 
properly  trained,  and  this  training  becomes  possible  when  the 
nurseries  are  on  the  same  floor  as  their  mother’s  room,  though 
a good  big  room  can  and  should  be  had  in  our  perfect  Imuse  for 
tournaments,  steeplechases,  and  theatrical  performances,  -when 
the  elders  begin  to  grow  up  and  learn  duly  how  to  amuse  them- 
selves, while  it  is  not  necessary  for  Angelina  to  be  alwaj-s  in  and 
out  of  her  nurseries,  Avorrying  her  nurse  to  death,  wdien  our 
prize  arrangement  is  possible  ; because  she  Avill  be  near  enough 
to  know  nothing  goes  wrong ; Avhich,  if  she  be  sharp  and  acute, 
she  will  discover  quite  quickly  enough  for  herself,  from  the  looks 
of  the  children  and  the  general  atmosphere,  without  always 
‘ poking  about,’  as  the  servants  caU  it,  to  see  how  matters  are. 
:^t  all  this  must  be  begun  at  the  beginning,  and  with  No.  1 
if  she  wishes  to  be  really  happy ; therefore  she  should  be  quite 
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sure  of  her  monthly  nurse,  and  be  ready  with  her  facts  at  her 
lingers’  ends  for  this  worthy ; who,  like  everyone  else  nowadays, 
has  so  improved  in  her  ways  and  manners  as  to  be  a real  com- 
fort and  pleasure,  and  can  teach  Angelina  lessons  of  patience, 
neatness,  and  excellent  management  which  will  be  worth  a Jew’s 
eye  if  she  is  lucky  enough  to  get  a good  nurse ; but  forewarned 
is  forearmed,  and  so  let  the  berceaunette  be  ready,  and  let 
Angelina  insist  on  this  being  used  if  she  wishes  to  have  peace  in 
her  nursery  after  the  monthly  nurse  has  departed,  and  the 
ordinary  routine  of  life  begins  once  more. 

But,  before  I touch  upon  the  subject  of  the  monthly  nurse, 
I want  to  impress  upon  my  readers  that,  though  the  nursery  is 
undoubtedly  a kingdom  where  the  children  can  do  pretty  much 
as  they  like,  providing  they  do  not  get  into  mischief  ; and  that 
they  remember  that,  being  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  embiyo,  they 
must  behave  as  ‘ sich  ; ’ they  yet  must  look  upon  the  nursery  as 
a lesson-ground,  where  good  seed  can  be  sown,  and  one  of  the 
first  lessons  to  teach  any  one,  child  or  small  maid,  is  to  be  gentle 
and  quiet.  I never  could  understand  why  children  cannot  be 
happy  without  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  servants 
without  stamping  about  in  heavy  boots,  slamming  doors  and 
shouting  to  each  other ; and  one  of  the  first  things  I always 
impress  on  all  my  household  is  that  loud  shrieks  and  strident 
voices  are  not  allowed  from  anyone.  I have  actually  had  my 
life  rendered  a burden  to  me  sometimes  by  neighbours’  oflfspring, 
whose  one  end  and  aim  in  life  seemed  to  me  to  see  who  could 
scream  loudest  (I  don’t  mean  cry,  by  the  way,  but  sinqjly  yell 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them,  I 
suppose) ; and  remembering  that  we  as  children  never  were 
allowed  to  indulge  in  a pastime  that  would  have  seriously  im- 
paired our  father’s  powers  of  working  ; and  that  we  were  perfectly 
happy,  although  we  were  not  permitted  to  shriek ; I have  had 
none  of  this  elegant  amusement  in  my  nursery,  and  we  have 
found  ourselves  extremely  comfortable  without  it ; and  this  same 
discipline  of  gentleness  and  quiet  is  also  A^aluable  in  keeping  a 
room  nice  and  being  able  to  have  pretty  things  in  it. 

Why  should  children  be  destructive  and  untidy  ? A good 
nurse  soon  sees  they  are  not,  and  by  giving  the  dear  things  nice 
surroundings,  you  do  your  best  to  insure  nice  tastes  ; though,  of 
course,  some  untidy,  tasteless  ancestor  may  crop  out  suddenly 
and  utterly  confound  all  one’s  theories  ; by  giving  us  a child  who 
will  not  learn  the  proper  colours  to  harmonise  with  each  other, 
the  while  he  or  she  puts  boots  on  the  beds,  and  leaves  a room 
looking  as  if  hay  had  just  been  made  therein. 

But  with  children,  as  with  everything  else,  one  can  but  do 
one’s  best  and  utmost  for  them,  never  relaxing  one’s  care  and 
trouble  ; and  one  can  do  no  more.  They  are  sure  to  come  right 
in  the  end  somehow,  although  we  cannot  quite  see  how.  And 
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SO,  regardless  of  the  ravages  of  boys  and  small  maids,  I go  on 
making  my  house  i>retty,  and  hope  by  silent  example  to  do  yet 
more  than  I have  already  done,  towards  humanising  both  of 
these  riotous  elements  in  one’s  household  ; for  boys  should  not 
be  the  tyrants  they  undoubtedly  are,  and  should  learn  easily 
that  things  have  a right  to  respect  as  well  as  people. 

I am  a great  advocate  for  the  silent  teaching,  too,  of  really 
good  pictures  on  the  nursery  walls.  I do  not  like  the  idea  of 
any  rubbish  being  good  enough  for  there,  any  crudely  coloured, 
badly  designed  Christmas  number  atrocity  being  pinned  up  with 
pins  or  small  nails  ; and  called  ‘ pretty,  pretty  ’ to  some  baby, 
who,  I am  thankful  to  say,  not  unseldom  pulls  it  down  and  soon 
reduces  it  to  the  end  it  so  richly  deserves.  Often  a good  picture 
is  full  of  teaching  to  a thoughtful  child.  Excellent  photographs 
can  now  be  bought  very  cheaply,  and  some  etchings  are  not  too 
dear  ; but  all  should  be  carefully  selected,  either  for  the  lesson 
or  pleasant  story  they  tell  ; for  no  one  knows  how  much  early 
impressions  do  for  children,  save  those  who  vividly  remember 
the  small  things  that  influenced  themselves  in  their  extreme 
youth,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  use  their  experience  for  their  own 
or  other  people’s  children  ; a lovely  photograph  of  moonlight  on 
the  sea,  for  example,  having  given  me  personally  more  pleasure 
as  a child,  than  any  amount  of  dolls  ever  did,  althougli  I was 
heartily  attached  to  them,  and  loved  them  as  feAv  children  do 
now  in  these  highly  educated  days  of  ours. 

Why,  I remember  we  had  quite  a serious  revolt  in  our  school- 
room once,  over  this  very  picture  subject.  We  as  children 
were  exceptionally  lucky  in  our  surroundings,  and  our  school- 
rocun  was  hung  with  really  good  engravings  of  excellent  pictures, 
many  of  them  proofs  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s,  w'hile  many  of 
our  father’s  Avorks  were  there  too,  at  which  Ave  Avere  never  tired 
of  looking.  I don’t  think  any  one,  save  an  artist’s  children, 
could  ever  feel  toAvards  these  said  engravings  cpiite  as  Ave  did  ; 
for,  being  in  a good  many  of  them  at  all  sorts  of  stages  ; Ave  felt 
really  the  proprietorship  in  them,  that  only  the  author  is  supposed 
to  feel,  Avhile  Ave  Avere  never  tired  of  remembering  the  odds  and 
ends  of  stories  connected  Avith  the  progress  of  each  picture  ; and 
made  other  histories,  too,  for  ourselves  out  of  the  motionless 
creatures  that  Ave  Avere  once,  but  out  of  Avhose  knoAvledge  Ave 
had  so  quickly  groAvn  : and  then  to  hear  that  all  these  sources 
of  our  inspiration  Avere  to  be  torn  from  us,  and  Avhat  for  ? 
Simply  because  in  an  educational  frenzy,  maps  Avere  supposed  to 
be  better  for  us,  and  more  in  keeping  in  the  schoolroom  ; and 
therefore  our  beloved  pictures  Avere  to  be  put  elsew'here  to  give 
place,  forsooth,  to  glazed  monstrosities,  the  A-ery  colours  of 
which,  crude  greens  and  pinks  and  yelloAvs,  Avere  enough  to 
cause  an  aesthetic  fever  ; although  in  those  days  ajstheticism  was 
a thing  unknoAvn,  and  undescribed  too,  in  any  dictionary  ! 
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"Hut  an  appeal  to  a higlior  power  brought  the  pietin-es  back, 
and  the  maps  were  rolled  up  above  them,  and  only  allowed  to 
fall  over  them  at  such  times  as  tliey  were  re([uired  to  show  their 
ugly  faces  to  us  in  a geography  lesson  ; a subject  1 have  detested 
ever  since,  I am  sorry  to  say,  simply  because,  I verily  believe, 
of  the  rage  we  were  in  when  we  heard  our  dear  pictures  were 
to  be  taken  from  us  ! 

I cannot  help  digressing,  dear  readers,  when  I tliink  liow 
happy  childnm  may  be,  and  how  miserable  they  are  too  often 
made  by  their  over-kind,  very  foolish  parents.  We  were  let 
alone  a great  deal  as  children,  mercifully,  and  taught  that  if  we 
wanted  amusement  we  must  find  it  in  ourselves  ; and  1 can  never 
be  too  thankful  for  an  education  that  has  enabled  me  to  be 
happy  always  in  my  own  company,  without  the  everlasting 
craving  for  information  as  to  ‘ What  shall  I do  1 ’ If  we  used 
to  make  this  most  aggravating  inquiry,  we  did  not  do  it  twice, 
and  soon  discovered  that  we  could  make  occupations  for  ourselves 
without  driving  our  elders  nearly  mad  in  the  jn’ocess.  Children 
cannot  too  early  learn  to  amuse  themselves,  and  therefore  great 
care  shoidd  be  taken  by  parents  that  they  have  the  means  for 
this,  the  while  the  children  do  not  know  how  much  care  is  taken, 
and  are  shown,  what  children  are  so  seldom  shown  nowadays  r 
that  they  are  not  the  head  and  front  of  the  household,  and  that 
something  is  due  to  the  bread-winners  and  managers  ot  the 
establishment,  as  well  as  to  themselves. 

I am  sure  good  pictures  are,  therefore,  or  ought  to  be,  indis- 
pensable in  all  nurseries  ; while  the  moment  a child  is  old  enough 
to  inhabit  a separate  room,  he  or  she  should  be  encouraged  to 
the  utmost  to  begin  to  care  for  the  surroundings,  and  to  care- 
fully collect  pretty  things  around  them,  for  in  after  life  each 
thing  so  collected  will  be  as  a link  to  a jirecious  past  ; and  serve 
to  remind  them  of  happy  times,  which  may  influence  their 
whole  lives  if  properly  remembei’ed  and  looked  back  upon.  This 
is  another  hint  for  parents,  especially  for  young  parents.  A 
child’s  mind  is  a curious  thing  (or  at  least  mine  wa.s,  and  1 am 
speaking,  as  I always  speak,  from  actual  experience),  and 
receives  certain  memories  in  the  shape  of  pictures.  My  memory 
always  seems  to  me  as  a room  hung  round  with  pictures,  and  I 
recollect  each  incident  of  my  life  as  one  remembers  a picture 
one  has  once  seen  and  never  forgotten.  I have  bnt  to  think  for 
a moment,  and  I see  : don’t  faint,  please,  1 was  only  three  ; I 
am  not  (phte  a Methuselah,  though  it  will  sound  like  it  : I see 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  riding  along  with  bowed  shoulders,  ajul 
putting  his  hand,  or  rather  his  fingers,  up  to  his  hat  every  few 
seconds  in  answer  to  every  one’s  respectful  bows.  I see  flash 
by  from  our  play-place  on  ‘ the  leads  ’ — the  best  play-place  in 
the  world  ; now  alas  ! no  more  : the  royal  carriage  with  four 
grey  horses  and  the  scarlet-jacketed  riders,  and  I see  the  Queen 
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in  a hideous  plaid-flounced  frock  and  large  bonnet,  and  the 
Prince  Consort,  and  two  big  boys,  drive  by  to  look  at  some  one’s 
pictures  in  our  neighbourhood  ; and  I remember  seeing  two 
‘ Bloomers,’  follow'ed  by  jeering  l)oys,  turn  round  tlie  corner 
by  our  house,  and  remember  quite  well  liow  sorry  I felt  for  the 
stupid  women,  although  I had  a profound  contemi)t  for  their 
louder  assertions  of  women’s  rights.  Now  I remember  a great 
deal  more  than  this,  of  course,  but  I mention  these  three  things 
to  illustrate  what  I mean  about  the  pictures  memory  can  paint  ; 
and  to  show  that  it  is  a parent’s  duty  to  provide  the  children 
with  such  mental  pictui’es  as  shall  always  be  a pleasure  and,  if 
possible,  a profit  to  contemplate.  Let  the  children  see  in  reason 
all  they  possibly  can.  You  can  influence  a child’s  present,  but, 
once  it  is  grown  up,  you  cannot  touch  its  future.  You  can  see 
your  children  have  a pleasant  series  of  pictures  connected  with 
their  childhood  at  any  rate,  and  by  making  your  child  observe, 
and  by  showing  it  ifleasant  things,  you  will  give  it  a richer  store 
of  wealth  than  anything  else  could  do.  Whenever  we  went  out 
with  our  mother  she  always  did  this.  ‘ Ilemember,’  she  said  to 
me,  ‘ that  you  have  seen  the  Duke  of  Wellington,’  and,  though 
I was  three  only,  I have  never  forgotten  him.  Look  at  that 
beautiful  colour ; see  yonder  field  of  wheat ; look  at  the  sea. 
No  pi'eaching  here  : but  somehow  the  words  stay  by  one,  and 
insensibly  one  learns  to  notice,  and  from  this,  jjasses  to  the  pos- 
session of  mental  treasures  nothing  takes  from  us. 

But  we  must  have  a certain  amount  of  enterprise,  and  never, 
never  neglect  an  opportunity,  and  we  must  see  all  Ave  can, 
either  as  children  or  grown-up  peojAle.  Why,  I have  knoAvn 
people  go  to  the  seaside  for  six  weeks,  and  sit  on  the  beach, 
morning  after  morning,  because  every  one  else  did,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  all  round  the  place  itself,  lay  lovely  scenery  and 
marvellously  interesting  country,  into  which  they  actually  had 
not  the  energy  to  penetrate.  Think  of  the  opportunities  Avasted 
by  them,  the  opportunities  Ave  all  Avaste,  if  Ave  alloAv  a day  to 
pass  by  Avhile  Ave  shut  our  eyes,  and  Avill  not  see  for  ourselves 
the  neAV  things  that  come  every  morning  for  the  observant  ones 
among  us  ! And  do  not  let  your  children  exist  ignorant  of  the 
thousand  and  one  throbbing  historical  events  by  Avhich  they  are 
surrounded.  Better  spend  your  money  on  .shoAving  them  good 
pictures,  beautiful  scenery,  celebrated  men  and  places  ; than  on 
aimless  gaiety,  idiotic  balls,  and  smart  clothes  and  expensive 
food  ; and  above  all  let  them  have  a bright,  happy  childhood 
among  charming  surroundings.  BelieA'e  me,  you  will  give  them 
a better  inheritance  than  if  you  had  fed  them  and  dressed  them 
luxuriously,  and  had  laid  up  a large  fortune  for  them. 

Let  beauty  and  simplicity,  honesty  and  frankness,  be  your 
guide  in  your  nurseries,  and  then  you  Avill  not  have  very  much 
trouble  with  your  children. 
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The  simplex*  the  furniture  is  in  a nursery  the  better  ; tlio 
night  nursery  should  have  matting  and  rugs  on  the  floor,  a good 
big  cupboard  for  the  children’s  clothes,  and  a separate  cupboard 
for  the  nurse’s  things.  On  no  account  should  she  be  allowed  to 
keep  her  garments  with  theirs  ; a chest  of  drawers,  a dressing 
table,  a washing  stand  and  a few  chairs,  form  sufficient  furni- 
ture for  most  night  nurseries,  while  each  child  should  have 
a separate  bed,  and  under  no  circumstances  should  the 
nurse  be  allowed  to  take  the  child  into  her  own  bed.  This 
should  be  strictly  forbidden  for  more  reasons  than  one.  The 
night  nursery  should  never  contain  more  people  than  the  nurse 
and  two  children ; the  bigger  ones  should  be  draughted  out  into 
other  rooms  as  soon  as  possible,  and  there  should  always  be  a 
screen  in  the  nursery  behind  which  the  nurse  can  dress,  safe 
from  the  inspection  of  small  eyes.  In  small  establishments 
the  nurse  cleans  her  own  rooms ; in  larger  ones  the  house- 
maid sees  to  them,  if  there  be  no  under-nurse,  but  as  a 
rule,  the  beds  are  made  by  the  head-nurse  herself.  Indeed, 
even  for  one  child,  if  it  can  possibly  be  afforded,  there 
should  always  be  a second  nurse,  as  a really  good  and  trust- 
worthy nurse  will  not  spoil  her  hands  by  doing  rough  work,  such 
as  sweeping  and  dusting  and  cleaning  grates,  and  there  is 
never  any  peace  if  the  housemaid  has  to  take  up  the  nursery 
meals  and  help  about  the  rooms.  If  therefore  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  two  nurses,  the  mother  must  engage  a good  ‘ single- 
handed  ’ nurse,  and  should  look  after  the  infant  herself  during 
the  time  the  nurse  cleans  her  rooms,  and  while  she  goes  down 
to  her  dinner  ; this  will  save  a great  deal  of  trouble.  A single- 
handed  nurse  has  from  18b  a year  upwards,  and  she  is  allowed 
about  Is.  6(b  to  2s.  for  her  washing  beside,  as  she  requires  so 
many  clean  print  dresses  ; but  she  should  be  a teetotaller  ; she 
does  no  real  hard  work,  and  in  consequence  does  not  require 
beer  ; indeed  I consider  no  woman  does  require  stimulants  of 
any  sort  or  kind.  The  nurse  should  be  dressed  in  a similar 
manner  to  the  rest  of  the  maids,  but  if  there  be  a ‘ long-clothes 
infant,’  she  must  always  wear  grey  dresses,  not  black  ones  ; and 
if  in  any  way  possible,  she  should  wear  print  dresses,  as  every- 
thing about  an  infant  should  of  course  be  capable  of  being 
washed.  Flannels  and  little  socks  are  always  washed  at  liome, 
and  a good  nurse  should  make  all  the  children’s  clothes  and  all 
her  mistress’s  under-clothes,  if  there  be  no  maid  ; but  she  can- 
not of  course  do  all  this  unless  an  under-nurse  be  kept,  to  do  all 
the  rough  and  ready  part  of  the  work. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

IN  RETIREMENT 

There  comes  a time  in  most  housdiolds  when  the  mistress  has 
perforce  to  contemplate  an  enforced  retirement  from  public  life; 
and  I wish  to  impress  upon  all  those  who  may  be  in  a similar 
plight,  that  the  time  will  pass  much  more  quickly  and  agreeably 
if  the  room  selected  for  the  temporary  prison,  is  made  as  pretty, 
convenient,  and  as  unlike  the  orthodox  sick-i’oom  as  can  be 
managed. 

Naturally  these  times  are  looked  forward  to  with  dread  by 
all  young  wives.  They  are  fully  convinced  that  they  must  die, 
and  in  fact  make  themselves  perfectly  wretched  and  miserable 
because  of  tlieir  ignorance,  and  of  their  not  unnatural  dislike  to 
speak  of  their  dreads  and  fears  ; and  though,  of  course,  I can 
only  lightly  touch  on  these  matters  in  a book  which  I trust  may 
be  widely  used  and  read ; I want  to  whisper  a few  words  to 
reassure  all  those  who  may  be  contemplating  the  arrival  of 
No.  1.  If  girls  are  brought  up  in  a proper,  healthy  manner ; 
if  they  do  not  rush  about  from  ball  to  party,  or  from  one 
excitement  to  the  other;  if  they  realise  their  condition,  and  dress 
and  rest  themselves  properly  beforehand ; in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  illness,  being  a natural  one,  has  no  attendant  dangers, 
and  should  therefore  be  looked  upon  in  an  entirely  difterent 
manner  than  it  is  at  present.  There  is  a most  excellent  little 
book  published  by  Messrs.  Churchill,  and  written  by  Dr.  Chavasse, 
which  all  young  wives  should  procure.  It  is  called  ‘ Advice 
to  a Wife,’  and  is  a really  necessary  possession.  This  can  be 
supplemented  later  by  ‘ Advice  to  a Mother  ’ (same  author  and 
publisher);  and,  possessed  of  these  books,  any  young  matron  can 
manage  herself  most  successfully,  without  the  constant  harass- 
ment of  continually  seeing  the  doctor.  But,  besides  the  purely 
medical  aspect  of  the  case,  there  are  matters  that  can  and  must 
be  arranged  early,  and  by  the  expectant  mother  herself  alone; 
and  one  of  these,  and  the  most  important  of  all,  is  undoubtedly 
the  choice  of  the  nurse,  who  should  be  engaged  as  early  as 
possible,  for  most  good  nurses  are  secured  as  soon  as  it  is 
probable  their  services  will  be  required  later  on.  And  as,  to  my 
mind,  a good  nurse  is  ‘ all  the  battle,’  this  once  secured,  the 
worst  is  over  ; and  Angelina  may  contemplate  the  future,  if  not 
with  absolute  calmness,  at  all  events  with  a brave  and  trustful 
heart.  I do  not  think  too  much  stress  can  be  laid  upon  this 
looking  after  a nurse.  And  though  girls  may  indeed  congratu- 
late themselves  on  their  position  to-day,  as  regards  the  orthodox 
monthly  nurse;  as  contrasted  with  their  mothers  and  grand- 
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mothers’  accounts  of  all  they  suflerccl  at  the  hands  of  the  old- 
time  hlrs.  Gamp,  with  whose  vagaries  we  are  all  so  familiar ; 
still  great  care  must  bo  exercised  in  the  choice,  as  nothing  is  so 
important,  especially  for  No.  1,  .as  to  have  a re.ally  good,  kind 
woman  in  the  nurse ; .and  one  who  will  neither  unduly  coddle 
the  patient,  nor  allow  her  to  do  rash  things;  of  which  she  will 
most  cert.ainly  repent  unto  her  dying  day;  and  I should  like  to 
implore  any  one  who  is  contemplating  the  .arrival  of  King  B.aby, 
not  to  trust  entirely  to  the  doctor’s  recommendation;  but  to 
rely  for  once,  at  least,  on  her  mother’s  advice,  .and  to  employ 
some  one  who  is  personally  known  to  some  member  of  the 
family. 

I have  known,  and  still  know,  a nurse  who  is  simply  perfect. 
She  is  of  no  use  to  the  general  public,  as  ‘ her  ladies  ’ keep  her 
well  employed  among  themselves  and  their  friends,  but  I shiill 
write  a little  about  her  here,  as  a guide  to  those  who  may  be 
likely  to  require  some  one  in  a similar  capacity. 

But  before  I do  this  let  me  say  a few  words  about  the  ex- 
treme folly,  from  my  point  of  view,  of  engaging  wh.at  is  called  a 
lady-nurse.  ‘ She  is  so  conip.anion.able,  so  delightful,  so  much 
nicer  than  .any  mere  working  woman  c.an  possibly  be,’  say  those 
who  have  friends  they  wish  to  find  places  for  ; but  I must 
declare  I have  never,  in  all  my  large  experience,  found  them  in 
the  very  least  bit  satisfactory  or  of  the  very  least  use  practically. 
As  a theory  they  are  all  they  ought  to  be  ; but  in  practice  they 
are  a most  dismal  f.ailure  ! They  will  keep  the  room  pretty 
.with  flowers,  .and  will  forget  to  remove  them  at  night ; and  they 
will  do  what  I may  term  the  decorative  parts  of  nursing,  leaving 
all  the  more  practic.al  ones  to  any  of  the  .already  overworked 
serv.ants  who  can  be  pressed  into  the  service  ; and  who  of  course 
resent  this  immensely,  and  generally  give  warning  at  a most  in- 
convenient time,  but  I have  really  found  them  do  very  little 
besides  this ! 

Tliinking  of  my  good  m.irse  causes  me  to  remember  other 
things  in  connection  with  these  events,  on  which  I will  touch 
for  one  moment;  the  while  I m.aint.ain  strenuously  th.at,  as  a 
rule,  not  half  enough  loving  thought  is  bestowed  upon  the 
mother  ; who,  I insist,  should  be  the  first  object  of  every  one’s 
care  until  she  has  been  for  at  least  a fortnight  over  her  trouble. 
As  usual  I am  spe.aking  from  experience,  for  I tr.ace  a good  deal 
of  my  own  nervous  irritability  and  ill-health  to  the  fact  that 
after  my  last  baby  arrived,  I had  an  enormous  qinantity  of  small 
worries  that  the  presence  in  the  house  of  a carefid  guard  would 
have  obviated;  and  to  the  fact  that  wearisome  details  of  an  illness 
of  a relative  were  carried  to  me  as  usual,  and  I had  to  see  to 
matters  that  should  never  have  been  even  whispered  about 
before  me,  but  the  arrangement  of  all  of  which  was  left  entirely 
to  me;  aqd  the  only  rest  1 obtained  during  all  that  weary  time 
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was  literally  snatched  for  me,  from  the  jaws  of  all  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  depend  on  me,  by  nurse,  who  was  my  one 
bright  gleam  of  hope,  and  to  whose  never-failing  energy  and 
thoughtfulness  I always  look  back  most  gratefully  and  thank- 
fully. 

Speaking  as  I do  from  experience  only,  perhaps  I may  be 
forgiven  if  I repeat  myself,  and  beg  for  far  more  consideration 
for  the  mother  than  she  ever  gets.  I hope  I shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a monster  if  I whisper  quite  low  that  I do  not  believe  a 
new  baby  is  anything  but  a profound  nuisance  to  its  relations  at 
the  very  first.  It  howls  when  peace  is  required,  it  demands 
unceasing  attention,  and  it  is  thrust  into  Angelina’s  arms,  and 
she  has  to  admire  it  and  adore  it  at  the  risk  of  being  thought 
most  unnatural,  when  she  really  is  rather  resenting  the  intrusion, 
and  requires  at  least  a week  to  reconcile  herself  to  her  new  fate. 
My  nurse  never  allows  her  baby  to  be  a torment.  Somehow 
she  has  such  a pleasant  way  with  her  that  babies  cannot  be  a 
trouble  where  she  is.  She  turns  them  out  always  as  if  they  had 
just  come  out  of  a bandbox,  and  one  never  realises  a baby  can 
be  unpleasant  so  long  as  she  has  the  dressing  of  them,  and  the 
seeing  to  them  generally;  but  then  she  is  so  very  methodical,  so 
clean,  so  bright,  so  cheerful,  that  somehow  I find,  when  I come 
to  write  down  her  method,  that  I cannot  remember  so  much  what 
she  did  as  how  she  did  it;  and  that  I cannot  recall  her  routine  of 
work  half  as  easily  as  I can  each  detail  of  her  neat  form  and 
jolly  face,  and  the  perfect  joy  it  was  to  me  to  have  about  me  a 
woman  who  never  fussed,  never  kept  me  waiting,  always  did  to- 
day what  she  did  yesterday  at  the  same  time,  and,  above  all, 
presented  me  with  a nice  bright-looking  baby  to  look  at  just 
when  that  infant  was  wanted,  and  not  at  inopportune  moments, 
or  just  at  the  special  moment  when  she  would  have  been  a worry. 

And  oh,  what  a contrast  she  was  to  the  good  old-fashioned 
nurse  wlio  came  to  me  with  No.  1 ! who  had  a routine  and  who 
kept  to  it,  and  who  regarded  all  new  ideas  and  thoughts  as 
dangerous  and  ‘flying  in  the  face  of  Providence,’  yet  who  was 
goodness  and  trustworthiness  itself ; but  she  was  too  old  to 
learn  that  people  dififer,  and  what  is  one  man’s  meat  is  another 
man’s  poison,  and  so  made  my  life  a burden  to  me  because  she 
could  not  understand  that  I was  really  and  truly  different  in  my 
tastes  and  likings  to  most  of  her  other  ladies,  who  loved  to  be  fed 
constantly  and  be  as  constantly  ‘waited  on’  and  looked  after, 
while  all  I required  was  to  be  let  alone  in  peace  and  quiet,  and 
fed  rather  less  than  most  people.  Still  she  was  a dragon  of 
watchfulness,  and  kept  away  all  those  small  bothers  which  men 
ean  never  refrain  from  bringing  to  ther  wives;  regardless  that  at 
such  times  the  smallest  worry  becomes  gigantic;  and  assumes 
proportions  that  would  be  ludicrous,  were  they  not  really  and 
truly  very  real ; and  have  real  efiects  too  on  the  nerves  and 
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temper  of  the  unfortunate  invalid.  And  here  let  me  say  sternly, 
and  as  forcibly  as  I can,  that  the  life  of  the  ordinary  house- 
mother has  never  been  properly  appreciated  by  the  male  sex  ; 
and,  if  at  no  other  time  can  wo  obtain  consideration  and  thought, 
it  is  imperative  that  for  at  least  three  weeks  after  the  arrival  of 
a baby,  the  wife  should  have  mental  as  well  as  bodily  rest,  and 
that  she  should  be  absolutely  shielded  from  all  domestic  cares 
and  worries.  And  every  husband  should  bo  taught  by  tho 
doctor  and  nurse  combined,  that  there  is  real  and  great  need  for 
the  wife  to  be  carefully  kept  from  little  worries  and  bothers, 
until  she  has  regained  her  usual  balance  of  health,  and  is  able 
to  hear  with  more  equanimity  of  the  death  of  some  dear  friend, 
maybe,  than  she  was  a few  weeks  before,  to  simply  be  told  that 
cook  had  had  a soldier  to  tea  ; and  that  there  had  been  so  much 
butter  used  in  the  kitchen  that  tho  Bankruptcy  Court  is  in  the 
near  future. 

Husbands  are  far  too  apt  to  say  and  think  that  the  life  of  a 
woman  is  a mere  giddy  whirl  of  frocks  and  gaiety : that  all  the 
time  he  is  ‘ toiling  in  the  City,  ’ or  doing  the  equivalent  of  that 
in  some  other  walk  in  life  ; slie  is  airily  fluttering  from  flower  to 
flower,  extracting  all  the  sweetness  she  can  out  of  it ; and  bitterly 
resents  it,  should  slie  be  tired  in  the  evening,  or  require  a little 
lively  talk,  instead  of  hours  of  contemplation  of  a sleeping 
countenance,  at  which  perchance  she  looks  sadly,  and  wonders 
if  she  ever  really  did  think  it  so  good-looking  as  she  seems  to 
remember  she  once  did  in  some  far-off  existence  long  since 
dead.  But  have  men  the  smallest  idea  of  what  a never-ceasing, 
uninteresting  work  a woman’s  far  too  often  is  ? Men  never  can 
be  acquainted  with  or  realise,  bless  them  ! the  thousand  worries 
a woman  knows  all  too  well ; the  abject  fears  for  her  children 
that  always  haunt  her  ; the  dread  that  Tommy’s  whine  may 
mean  scarlet  fever;  or  that  Trixy’s  temper  indicates  measles; 
the  impatience  with  which  she  would  fain  greet  the  daily  details 
of  food  and  drink,  and  which  she  has  to  smother;  the  sordid 
arrangements  with  butcher  and  baker,  and  the  endless  trouble 
slie  has  to  keep  the  house  nice,  the  children  well,  and  the 
expenses  down  to  the  lowest  sum  she  can  possibly  manage  with, 
and  all  this  is  done  within  the  walls  of  one  house.  A man’s 
work  takes  him  far  afield;  he  rubs  his  intellect  against  those  of 
hundreds  of  other  people  daily.  He  goes  to  his  ‘ toil  ’ through 
amusing  streets  which  always  vary,  and  he  has  the  grand  excite- 
ment of  being  paid  for  his  ‘ toil,’  while  the  ordinary  woman 
works  on  and  on  ceaselessly  without  pay,  sometimes  Avithout 
thanks  ; and  handicapped  by  indifferent  health  and  nervous 
dread  for  her  babies  that  no  man:  no  man,  I repeat,  with  a fine 
accent  of  scorn  on  tho  noun  ; can  ever  comprehend,  much  less 
appreciate  in  the  least;  gets  through  an  amount  of  real  positive 
labour,  an  account  of  Avhich  might  astonish  the  husband,  but 
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■which  he  would  most  certainly  not  believe  in  were  it  Avritten 
out  in  plain  words  for  his  perusal,  and  placed  before  him.  Of 
course,  I am  not  Avriting  about  the  ‘ upper  ten,’  about  Avhoso 
domestic  arrangements  I know  nothing,  and  which,  judging 
from  the  papers,  are  not  ahvays  as  successful  as  they  might  be. 
Here,  no  doubt,  ladies  spend  their  days  in  the  ‘ fluttering  ’ 
spoken  of  above,  and  may  not  earn  their  keep;  to  put  the  matter 
a little  coarsely;  but  Ave  ordinary  folk  cannot  do  much  fluttering, 
even  if  Ave  would;  and  1 can  but  hope  that  men  Avill  realise  what 
a woman’s  Avork  means  for  the  future,  and  Avill  take  care  she  is 
really  nui’sed  and  guarded,  in  a manner  the  husband  alone  can 
see  is  done,  at  a time  Avheii  the  brain  should  be  alloAved  to  rest, 
as  Avell  as  the  rest  of  the  body. 

A man  cannot  realise  that  a woman  ever  can  haA^e  ambition; 
that  she  can  sicken  at  the  dusters  and  pudding-cloths  that  are 
supposed  to  be  her  proper  occupation ; that  she  does  sometimes 
feel  even  a little  bit  better  educated  or  cleA'erer  than  the  cleA'er 
creature  who  makes  the  money;  and  if  only  1 can  get  one  of  the 
male  sex  to  believe,  that  Ave  do  sometimes  Avant  a little  of  his 
freedom;  a little  of  his  po Avers  of  money-making;  a little  of  his 
ability  to  take  a holiday  unhaunted  by  never-ceasing  dreads  and 
fears,  of  what  aAvful  ends  the  children  are  coming  to  at  home  in 
our  absence;  I shall  not  have  lived  in  A'ain,  ])articularly  if  at  the 
same  time  he  takes  the  double  burden  on  his  own  shoulders, 
Avhen  his  Avife  has  presented  him  Avith  a small  son  or  daughter, 
and  takes  care  that  not  even  a Avhisper  of  the  cook’s  Avickedness 
passes  the  bedroom  door;  until  Matei’familias  is  able  to  bring 
her  mind  to  bear  upon  a matter  that  can,  no  doubt,  be  explained 
as  soon  as  the  feminine  intellect  grapjAles  Avith  it. 

And  one  more  very  serious  Avord  for  the  last  on  this  subject ; 
let  EdAvin  bear  in  mind  that  much  more  care  is  needed  Avith 
No.  5 or  No.  0 than  Avas  ever  bestoAved  at  the  time  Avhen  No.  1 
init  the  house  in  a stir,  and  altered  all  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments. Angelina  is  not  so  young  as  she  Avas,  dear  soul  ; she  is 
A^ery  tired.  She  is  'quite  sure  such  a numerous  family  must 
bring  her  to  the  Avorkhouse,  and  unless  EdAvin  is  goodness  itself, 
he  may  so  depress  and  harass  his  Avife  by  his  depression,  that 
she  may  slij)  out  of  his  fingers  altogether,  and  leaA'e  him  to  him- 
self ; that  most  ntteidy  to  be  pitied  person  on  earth,  a AvidoAver 
Avith  young  children,  to  find  out  Avhat  he  has  lost,  and  to  realise 
all  too  late  Avhat  he  might  have  saved,  had  he  remembered  how 
desperately  hard  Avomen  do  Avork,  and  hoAV  unending  and  never- 
ceasing  is  their  toil ; Avhich  has  dulness  as  a background  and 
utter  sameness  as  a rule,  as  a draAvback  to  its  being  satisfactorily 
performed. 

Once  let  the  nurse  be  secured  for  as  early  a date  as  one  can 
conveniently  do  with  her,  there  are  the  small  garments  to  be 
seen  to,  and  these  should  be  ready  at  least  tAvo  months  before 
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the  cherub  is  expected.  These  consist  of  very  fine  lawn  sliirts 
(12),  long  Oannels  (C  for  day,  of  fine  Welsh  flannel ; 4 for  night, 
of  rather  a thicker  cpiality),  fine  long-cloth  petticoats  (0), 
monthly  gowns  of  cambric  and  trimmed  with  muslin  em- 
broideries on  the  bodices  oidy  (8),  and  nightgowns  (8) ; besides 
this  4 head-flannels  will  be  required,  and  a large  flannel  shawl 
to  wrap  the  child  in  as  it  is  taken  from  room  to  room  ; about 
six  dozen  large  Russian  diai^ers  and  si.x  good  flannel  pilches. 
Three  or  four  pairs  of  tiny  woollen  shoes  complete  the  outfit, 
which  may  furthermore  have  added  to  it  four  good  robes  ; but 
these  I strongly  advise  no  one  to  buy  until  it  is  time  to  talk 
about  the  christening,  for  relatives  often  present  the  baby  with 
smart  frocks  ; and  as  they  are  really  worn  very  little,  and  cost 
a great  deal  of  money,  are  not  necessary,  especially  in  the 
country,  Avhere  really  nice  monthly  gowns  are  good  enough  for 
any  baby  ; and  the  smart  robes  tempt  young  mothers  to  adopt 
the  i)eniicious  custom  of  low  necks  and  short  sleeves  ; making 
these  even  shorter  by  tying  them  up  on  the  small  shoulders  with 
g.ay  ribbons,  that  soon  find  their  way  into  the  little  mouths. 
Even  in  smart  low-necked  frocks  I always  had  a species  of  long- 
sleeved,  extra  high  bodice  tacked  ; for,  apart  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  small  skinny  arms  and  necks  of  most  young  babies, 
I consider  it  suicidal  of  any  mother  to  condemn  her  children  to 
a style  of  dress  that  is  about  as  unsuitable  to  our  climate  as  any- 
thing well  can  be.  I should  put  even  a tiny  baby  into  a high 
fine  flannel  vest.  I always  make  the  long  flannel  barra-coats 
w'ith  three  pleats  in  the  bodices  back  and  front,  and  line  the 
stay  bodices  with  flannel,  thus  reducing  the  chance  of  colds 
greatly  ; and  I live  in  hopes  of  seeing  in  a very  short  time  the 
total  disappearance  of  low  dresses  everywhere  ; for  to  my  mind 
this  is  a custom  as  foolish  and  indecent  as  any  we  still  retain 
from  our  savage  ancestors.  Besides  the  clothes  enumerated 
above,  four  or  five  strips  of  flannel  about  six  inches  wide, 
herring-boned  each  side,  and  about  eighteen  inches  long,  will 
be  required,  and  six  swathes  to  roll  round  the  infant  and  give 
support  to  the  back  ; this,  new-fashioned  doctors  try  to  dispense 
wdth,  but  from  long  experience  I am  convinced  these  binders 
are  a most  important  portion  of  a young  baby’s  attire. 

The  basket  should  contain  a complete  set  of  baby’s  things 
ready  aired,  and  furthermore  a .skein  of  whitey-brown  thread,  a 
new  pair  of  scissors,  a i)ot  of  cold  cream,  pins,  safety  pins,  and 
some  old  pieces  of  linen  ; and  the  young  mother  will  do  w'i.sely 
if  she  has  the  long  pieces  of  Russian  diaper  used  as  hand  towels 
for  some  three  or  four  months  before  taking  them  for  the  baby, 
as  this  softens  them  and  makes  them  much  better  for  the  nurse’s 
use.  All  these  things  should  be  in  readiness  quite  two  months 
before  they  are  required,  and  should  be  placed,  with  a large 
mackintosh  sheet,  two  old  blankets,  and  three  coarse  ‘ blanket- 
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sheets,’  where,  should  they  be  required  in  a hurry,  they  can  be 
found  at  once.  Attention  to  these  particulars  and  directions 
saves  fuss  and  worry,  and  often  prevents  danger. 

These  matters  seen  to,  the  young  wife  may  now  turn  her 
mind  to  the  arrangement  of  her  own  chamber,  which  she  should 
do  her  very  best  to  make  as  pretty  as  she  can  ; or  she  should 
carefully  look  at  the  rooms  at  her  disposal  and  see  which  will 
be  the  nicest  and  most  cheerful  for  her  to  occupy  ; for  there  is 
really  no  need,  unless  we  like,  for  the  event  to  take  place  in  the 
room  usually  occupied,  and,  if  preferred,  a pretty  room  might 
be  got  ready  beforehand.  The  ideal  bedroom  for  this  purpose 
should  be  a very  large  one  with  a fretwork  arch  placed  about 
twelve  feet  from  the  wall  straight  across  the  room  ; this  arch 
should  be  curtained  in  such  a way  that  the  curtains  could  be 
raised  or  removed  at  will : behind  the  arch  at  the  smaller  end 
should  be  placed  the  bed,  the  bed  table  and  the  washing  and 
dressing  apparatus,  and  the  other  end  of  the  room  should  be 
furnished  as  a sitting-room.  But  if  this  arrangement  be  im- 
possible, the  ordinary  bedroom  should  be  made  as  charming  as 
possible  and  at  least  all  the  washing  and  toilet  apparatus  must 
depart,  and  some  tables  and  low  pretty  chairs  and  a sofa,  books 
and  plants,  replace  the  washing-stand  and  toilet  table,  which  can 
be  relegated  to  another  room  until  Angelina  is  herself  again. 
Taking  into  consideration  that,  as  an  entex’prising  advertiser  re- 
marks, one  half  one’s  time  is  spent  in  one’s  bedroom  ; we  cannot 
possibly  take  too  much  care  about  them  to  have  them  nice  and 
pretty  ; for  I am  convinced  one  comes  down  to  one’s  day’s  work 
far  better  tempered  from  a pretty  and  convenient  room,  than 
one  does  from  an  ugly,  inconvenient  place,  where  we  have 
Avorn  ourselves  out  in  hunting  for  our  properties,  or  been 
worried  by  contemplating  hideous  j)apers  and  draperies,  and 
ugly  conventional  walls  without  pictures  or  decoration  of  any 
kind ; Avhilc  if  one  has  to  be  ill,  and,  Avhat  is  more,  has  to  con- 
template a lung  period  of  convalescence  in  one  spot ; one  cannot 
too  carefully  select  one’s  surroundings,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  one’s  mind  acts  insensibly  on  one’s  body,  and  that  one’s 
convalescence  is  a great  deal  more  advanced  or  retarded,  as  the 
case  may  be,  than  we  think  for  by  our  surroundings  ; there- 
fore, I am  sure  we  shall  not  be  Avasting  our  time  if  Ave  think  a 
good  deal  about  the  arrangement  of  a room  Avherc  the  young 
mother  Avill  have  to  spend  at  least  three  Aveeks,  and  Avherc  she 
Avill  remain  a much  more  Avilling  prisoner  ; if  she  is  not  harassed 
and  Avorried  by  a bedroom  Avhere  she  caxinot  have  any  of  her 
usual  surroundings,  and  Avhere  the  bedroom  aspect  of  the 
chamber  predominates  over  everytliing  else,  so  preventing  any 
visitors  to  lier,  saAm  of  the  most  intimate  and  personal  kind 
possible.  I do  hope  that  the  queer  notion  that  nurse  ought  to 
sleep  in  the  room  Avith  her  patient  has  almost,  if  not  quite,  died 
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out.  I never  could  make  out  why  this  was  considered  necessary, 
unless  in  very  severe  cases,  where  sitting  up  is  thought  of  conse- 
quence ; and  even  then  (though  it  sounds  Irish  I can’t  helj) 
saying  it)  the  nurse  could  take  her  rest  in  another  room,  leaving 
some  one  else  to  sit  up  in  turn  ; for  I know  nothing  more  truly 
irritating  than  to  see  a second  bed  in  the  room,  and  to  feel  the 
eternal  presence  of  a stranger,  who  might  just  as  well  be  snugly 
resting  in  the  adjacent  dressing-room,  where  she  could  be 
reached  quite  as  well  by  ringing  the  portable  electric  bell,  which 
no  invalid,  temporary  or  otherwise,  should  be  without,  as  she 
is  by  a call  from  the  patient,  whose  voice  is  sure  to  be  none  of 
the  strongest. 

I have  often  marvelled  at  the  way  people  bear  these  small 
worries,  and  never  turn  their  minds  towards  relieving  themselves 
of  them.  I suppose  wo  are  most  of  us  too  conventional,  and 
cannot  get  out  of  our  grooves  easily,  but  I am  quite  sure  from 
experience  that  no  one  requires  a nurse  diuing  the  night  in  an 
ordinary  case,  and  that  one’s  comfort  is  mightily  increased  by 
seeing  her  depart  into  the  dressing-room,  with  or  Avithout  the 
baby,  as  fires  or  other  matters  are  arranged,  and  to  know  she 
Avill  not  return  until  the  next  morning  unless  she  has  been  rung 
for.  Then  her  departure  leaves  room  for  far  more  decoration 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible ; for,  if  tlie  house  is  con- 
veniently built,  and  the  dressing-rooms  or  nurseries  are  near 
enough  to  be  available,  I should  turn  out  all  the  bedroomy  fur- 
niture into  other  rooms,  and  replace  this  with  some  of  the 
sitting-room  furniture,  only  retaining  the  bed,  Avhich  in  its  turn 
can  retire  behind  a screen  when  the  sofa  is  taken  to,  and  con- 
valescence has  really  and  truly  begun. 

In  whatever  manner  the  room  is  arranged  as  a whole  ; the  bed 
must  be  specially  thought  about,  and  should  be  provided  Avith  an 
extra  lot  of  frilled  and  monogrammed  pillow-cases ; these  are  re- 
moved at  night,  and  their  presence,  and  that  of  a nice  piece  of 
linen,  frilled  and  Avorked  too,  and  fashioned  in  such  a Avay  that  it 
appears  like  a frilled  sheet,  in  the  morning  ; is  almost  as  good  as 
a complete  change  of  linen,  Avithout  any  bustle.  The  eider- 
doAvn  should  be  removed,  and  placed  in  another  room  to  bo 
aired,  and  the  bed  should  be  covered  Avith  one  of  the  beautiful 
embroidered  quilts  Avhich  should  be  in  everyone’s  possession. 

Those  quilts  arc  copies  of  old  Avork  done  by  our  grandmothers, 
or  else  are  embroidered  in  tlie  red  and  blue  ‘ Russian-Avork,’  and 
are  lined  Avith  a coloured  sateen  or  Bolton  sheeting ; they  can 
be  edged  with  lace,  worked  Avith  coloured  threads  to  match,  or 
by  a band  of  the  sateen  over  which  a coarse  lace  is  turned, 
these  quilts  make  any  couch  ornamental  at  once.  Of  course  the 
toilet-covers  must  correspond,  and  the  toAvels  should  be  marked 
in  similar  colours,  and  should  in  some  measure  repeat  the  pre- 
vailing tints  of  the  bedroom  itself,  Avhich  is  not  complete  Avithout 
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both  books  and  growing  plants  in  pots,  nor  without  some  con- 
venient light.  A good  lamp  can  be  jdaced  on  a bracket,  if  gas 
is  disliked  ; or  a good  bracket  lamp  in  beaten  iron  can  be  fixed 
in  the  wall  just  above  the  bed,  or  to  one  side  thereof : and  great 
comfort  is  found  from  either  a wall-pocket  made  from  a J apanese 
fan  and  plush  ; or  a big  bag  of  brocade  or  soft  silk  hung  from  the 
brass  end  of  the  bed,  to  contain  one’s  handkerchief,  keys,  pencil, 
letters  from  the  post,  nnd  the  odds  and  ends  that  will  accumu- 
late, and,  furthermore,  will  lose  themselves  in  a most  peculiar 
and  aggravating  manner,  unless  one  has  a distinct  place  to  put 
them  in  from  whence  they  cannot  possibly  stray.  And  once 
more  let  me  repeat  that  no  ‘bedroomy’  atmosphere  must  be 
allowed,  and  that  every  medicine  bottle,  towel,  basin,  and 
sponge  must  be  taken  aw.ay  out  of  the  room  the  moment  they  are 
done  with,  and  that  the  sick-room  must  be  looked  upon  for  the 
time  being  as  much  as  possible  in  the  light  of  a sitting-room, 
where  friends  can  come,  and  where  life  can  go  on  smoothly  and 
pleasantly,  without  being  reminded  every  five  minutes  that  one 
is  laid  aside,  and  unable  to  feel  or  look  pleasant  and  like  oneself. 
I wonder,  too,  if  other  people  know  how  useful  a good  heliotrope 
shade  is  for  one’s  dressing-gown,  and  the  short  flannel  jacket 
that  should  be  one’s  day  attire  until  the  dressing-gown  can  be 
put  on,  and  one  can  lie  on  the  sofa?  These  dressing-jackets,  or 
more  properly  ‘bed-gowns,’  are  simply  invaluable;  in  winter 
especially,  when  one’s  arms  do  get  so  cold  in  the  ordinary  night- 
dress, and  when  the  dressing-gown  proper  is  a distuict  nuisance  ; 
and  they  should  be  wadded,  and  of  fine  heliotrope  cashmere, 
with  a soft  falling  frou-frou  of  either  torchon  or  yak  lace,  and 
are  most  becoming  to  anyone.  The  arms  should  be  lined  with 
wadding  too ; and,  in  fact,  they  are  just  what  one  I’equires 
before  one  gets  up,  as  they  save  the  dressing-gown  from  the 
inevitable  crushing  that  is  its  portion  if  we  wear  it  in  bed,  while 
we  have  the  required  warmth  over  the  chest,  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  ours,  for  reading  or  writing  or  using  one’s  arms  at 
all  always  disturbs  the  bedclothes  in  a most  tiresome  manner, 
which  does  not  trouble  us  when  we  are  possessed  of  the  proper 
short  jacket. 

The  bother  I have  had,  too,  to  find  a really  comfortable  way 
of  reading  in  bed  ! How  one’s  book  docs  flop  over  just  when 
one  doesn’t  wish  it  to  ; and  how  tired  one  does  get  of  holding  it ! 
And  I have  now  discovered  tliat  the  only  way  is  to  have  a couple 
(jf  cushions  or  pillows,  and  to  shake  them  into  a good  position 
oneself,  finally  resting  the  volume  luxuriously  upon  them. 

Moreover,  one’s  comfort  is  immensely  increased  if  one 
possesses  both  a bed-table  for  the  side  of  one  s bed,  and  a 
smaller  table  for  use  on  the  bed  itself.  The  ordinary  bed-table 
holds  an  immense  quantity  of  things,  and  should  be  arranged 
freshly  every  morning  with  all  the  little  odds  and  ends  which 
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one  requires,  the  books  wo  are  reading,  one’s  writing  and  work- 
ing  apparatus,  all  of  which  we  sliould  be  able  to  reach  at  a 
minute’s  notice.  The  best  largo  bed-tables  are  undoubted!}' 
Farmer  and  Lane’s,  and  I have  had  a perfect  small  table  made 
for  me  by  a man  called  Allan  who  lives  at  the  Quadrant, 
liournemoiith,  and  which  is  suitable  for  holding  one’s  dinner  or 
one’s  writing  things  and  one’s  work ; for  the  ordinary  small 
table  is  a fearsome  thing,  and  1 had  to  take  any  amount  of 
trouble  before  I could  get  this  small  hat  table  on  four  legs 
which  screw  and  unscrew,  which  has  a sunk  place  for  one’s 
inkstand,  and  at  the  back  a removable  desk  for  a book.  In 
general  these  desks  arise  from  the  centre  of  the  tables  themselves, 
and  so  ensure  a hateful  ridge  in  the  middle,  which  makes  the 
table  itself  useless.  Now  Allan’s  tables  are  quite  perfect,  and, 
as  such,  cannot  be  too  highly  spoken  of. 

Then,  too,  remember  always  to  have  some  fresh  sweet  flowers 
in  your  room  all  day,  and  if  your  dinner  leaves  an  odour  of 
food  behind  it,  burn  two  of  the  joss-sticks  sold  by  Liberty  for 
(Id.  a packet : these  make  your  room  at  once  like  an  Eastern 
palace,  and  are  simply  delightful  ; and  insist  mildly  but  forcibly 
on  your  windows  being  opened  whenever  the  sun  shines,  and 
in  the  dressing-room  when  it  doesn’t ; for  there  is,  I am  con- 
vinced after  long  experience,  nothing  like  fresh  air  for  any 
and  every  one  ; and  though  I have  been  perpetually  told  I 
should  catch  my  death  of* cold  at  such  times,  I have  never  had 
a suspicion  of  one,  and  am  remarkably  free  from  this  tiresome 
ailment. 

Summer  babies  must  be  legislated  for  rather  diffei'cntly  to 
winter  ones  ; they  must  be  washed  and  dressed  out  of  their 
mother’s  room  for  one  thing,  as  they  always  require  the  fire, 
that  would  be  cruelty  itself  in  the  bedroom.  They  can  often 
be  taken  out  earlier,  and  are  mucli  easier  to  manage.  Still,  I 
think  all  these  details  can  be  safely  left  to  the  nurse,  who  should 
always  be  engaged  for  two  months  certain,  and  for  three  if  you 
know  your  woman  and  can  afford  it  ; for  until  a baby  is  three 
months  old  it  flourishes  far  better  in  the  care  of  the  monthly 
nurse  than  in  that  of  even  one’s  own  nurse,  wlio  has  grown  a 
little  ‘ rusty’  in  her  knowledge  of  infants  most  likely,  and  who 
can  never  be  as  a.u  fait  with  them,  as  is  any  one,  who  has  a 
constant  succession  of  these  tiny  creatures  always  under  her 
care. 

It  is  imperative  in  the  case  of  a first  baby  that  the  monthly 
nurse  remains  until  the  stationary  nurse  aiTives,  so  that  she  can 
find  out  if  she  has  really  been  trained  in  nice  ways,  and  can 
really  handle  a baby.  She  can  tell  at  once  if  she  knows  what 
she  is  about,  and,  if  she  does  not,  can  at  once  put  her  right,  and 
tell  her  the  ‘ ways  ’ the  child  has  been  used  to. 

A general  rule  should  be  the  daily  bath  in  tepid  water,  using 
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a liigli  standing  bath  in  a wooden  case  ; the  child  is  washed  all 
over  quickly  on  the  nurse’s  lap  ; protected  by  a large  flannel 
apron,  with  a soft  sponge,  and  the  best  soap  to  be  found  ; it  is 
tlxen  floated  gently  into  the  bath,  and  the  water  merrily  and 
(juickly  dashed  over  the  limbs,  while  the  nurse  talks  brightly 
and  cheerfully  to  it ; after  xvbout  three  or  four  minutes  of  this  it 
is  taken  out,  and  dried  rajxidly  with  an  extremely  soft  towel, 
powdered  all  over  in  every  tiny  crease  and  fold  of  fat ; its 
flannel  binder  is  sewn  on  again,  and  its  garments  arranged  with 
the  flannel  petticoat  and  shirt  tacked  together,  put  on  very 
swiftly ; it  should  then  be  fed  and  put  into  its  bed  warm,  and 
there  it  should  stop  until  time  for  feeding  again,  when  it  can  be 
taken  out  for  an  airing  in  the  garden,  or  in  some  sheltered  spot 
according  to  the  time  of  year  and  the  means  at  command. 

Regularity,  quiet,  and  its  own  nurseries  and  nurse  are  the 
things  to  keep  a baby  well  and  make  it  grow  up  strong  ; and  for 
this  one  must  depeixd  partly  on  one’s  nurse,  who  should  be  a 
superior  woman,  possessed  of  that  real  religion,  which  caused 
the  little  maid  who  was  converted,  to  sweep  under  the  door- 
mats, a duty  she  had  not  fulfilled  before  she  saw  the  error  of  her 
ways,  and  not  a huxnbug,  who  would  insist  on  leaving  an  ailing 
or  sick  infant  because  it  was  her  night  for  church  or  chapel  ; 
but  she  must  be  a real  friend  too,  and  be  treated  xis  such,  if  we 
wish  to  have  peace  and  a well-ordered  household.  For  in  these 
hurrying  days  of  ours  we  must  depend  a good  deal  on  our  nurses 
if  we  are  to  keep  bright  and  strong,  and  be  companions  to  our 
husbands,  and  later  on  to  the  boys  and  girls  ; who  will  require  so 
much  more  from  xxs  than  the  mere  infant  does  ; whose  well-being 
we  must,  of  course,  superintend  and  legislate  for  ceaselesslj’’, 
but  for  whom  we  need  not  turn  ourselves  into  domestic  animals 
merely,  incapable  of  aught  because  of  our  slavedom  to  the 
baby,  who  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  does  far  better  with  a really 
good  nurse  than  it  can  with  us  ; and,  let  me  repeat  once  more, 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  cruel  and  most  unnecessary  for 
a mother  to  nurse  her  baby  herself.  If  carefully  fed,  the  child 
flourishes  just  as  well  if  the  cow,  and  not  the  mother,  provides 
its  food,  and  1 for  one  know  no  greater  wretchedness  than 
nursing  a baby  ; it  exhausts  one  to  death,  it  makes  one  irritable, 
nervous,  and  old  before  one’s  time,  and  it  ruins  one’s  appearance, 
and  I am  convinced  is  of  no  good  to  the  child.  If  it  were,  of 
course  one’s  ajxpearance  should  not  be  considered,  but  it  is  not ; 
and  I maintain,  and  always  shall  maintain,  that  the  best  way  to 
bring  up  an  infant  is  by  hand.  At  first  it  should  have  two-thirds 
water  and  one-third  milk,  at  two  months  it  should  have  half- 
and-half,  at  four  one  should  begin  to  give  it  a little  well-boiled 
sago  with  its  milk,  the  quantities  of  which  should  be  increased 
as  the  child  grows.  After  a year  it  can  have  bread  and  gravy, 
and  light  puddings,  and  bread  and  butter  and  milk,  and  a little 
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finely  chopped  meat,  chicken,  or  fish,  as  soon  as  its  double  teeth 
are  cut  ; and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  vary  the  food,  while 
each  and  every  patent  food  is  to  be  avoided  like  a pestilence, 
despite  the  advertisements  of  fat  babies  and  the  alluring  letters 
from  fond  mothers  on  the  subject ; and  I feel  convinced  that 
either  sago  or  llobb’s  biscuits  form  the  only  food  an  infant 
should  have  until  it  can  really  cat  properly.  And  don’t  ask 
advice,  my  dear  young  friends,  from  old  maids  or  childless 
wives,  they  know  nothing  about  babies,  but  take  any  help  your 
mother  can  give  you  ; and,  above  all,  trust  in  your  nurse  if  you 
find  she  is  worthy  of  your  confidence,  and  if  she  be  not,  let  her 
go  ; but  a great  deal  depends  on  the  nurse,  so  you  cannot  take 
too  much  trouble  to  discover  a good  one,  and  when  you  have 
her  keep  her  at  all  costs.  I may,  of  course,  have  been 
exceptionally  lucky  with  my  nurse,  and,  judging  from  what  I 
hear  of  other  people’s  experiences,  I suppose  1 must  have  been  ; 
but  during  all  my  many  years  of  being  dependent  on  them,  I 
have  never  had  one  selfish  woman  in  my  house,  nor  one  who 
would  not  at  any  moment  sacrifice  her  own  interests  and  comforts 
to  mine.  I cannot  account  for  this  any  more  than  I can  account 
for  other  people’s  miseries  ; but  I honestly  say  here  that  I never 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  cries  that  rend  the  air  about  the  wicked- 
ness of  domestics,  for  I have  never  found  one  who  has  not 
honestly  and  according  to  her  lights  done  her  best  to  help  me  on 
my  way  ; and  I owe  more  than  I can  say  now  to  my  friends  in 
the  kitchen,  who  will  do  anything  to  save  me  trouble,  and  will 
when  I am  busy,  as  I generally  am,  do  all  in  their  power  to 
assist  me ; while  no  words  of  mine  could  express  the  unselfish 
care  given  by  my  nurses  both  to  me  and  the  children  during 
years  that  are  past  now,  I hope  for  ever,  but  that,  while  they 
lasted,  would  have  driven  a bad  or  selfish  woman  away  from  us. 
Real,  true,  good  friends  are,  1 am  sure,  far  more  often  found 
among  what  we  call  the  ‘ lower  classes  ’ than  in  those  ranks 
from  whence  we  generally  take  our  acquaintances  ! Of  course, 
this  is  all  digression,  but  yet  it  really  does  relate  to  the  nursery 
after  all,  for  there,  if  anywhere  in  her  household,  must  our 
bride  look  for  her  helpmate ; and  this  should  be  all  arranged 
and  thought  out  wfith  the  help  of  the  monthly  nurse  in  the  time 
of  retirement,  for  this  first  arrival  changes  all  the  household 
arrangements  entirely,  and  in  such  a manner  that  the  greatest 
tact  and  care  are  necessary  to  readjust  the  establishment,  or  else 
misery  and  discomfort  will  be  rampant  in  the  once  happy  and 
well-managed  home. 

Above  all,  let  the  young  wife  remembei’  that  her  baby  and 
her  experience  are  not  either  wonderful  or  unique  ; that  she 
only  possesses  what  millions  of  women  possess  and  know  of ; 
and  let  her  rely  just  a little  on  her  own  mother,  who  may  have 
old-fashioned  notions,  but  who  has  brought  her  up  successfully, 
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and  so  doubtless  lias  that  best  of  all  gifts,  experience,  to  band 
on  to  her  daughter,  who  cannot  do  better  than  listen  to  her 
the  while  she  recovers  her  strength,  keeps  calm,  and  docs  her 
best  to  get  well,  and  looks  out  for  all  the  assistance  she  can 
obtain  from  her  nurse,  and  further  on  from  her  own  cx2)crience 
of  what  her  children  are. 

Just  one  other  thing  : it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  legislating 
for  our  children  to  remember  what  they  are  likely  to  inherit  in 
the  way  of  tendencies. 

We  have  long  ceased  to  regard  either  the  souls  or  the  brains 
of  our  children  as  strictly  new  and  original  comiiositions,  as 
clean  white  jiaper  over  which  we  and  time  can  write  exactly 
what  we  wish  ; for  science  has  taught  us  all  about  ‘ heredity,’ 
and  convinced  us  that  we  are  all  of  us  bundles  of  odds  and  ends, 
or  scraps  of  this  grandjiarent,  with  curious  ‘ sj^orts  ’ of  that 
uncle  or  aunt  suddenly  cropjiing  uj) ; and  so,  if  we  remember 
tendencies  to  consumi^tion,  or  fevers,  or  gout,  or,  in  fact,  any- 
thing that  we  or  our  forefathers  have  shown  a tendency  for,  we 
shall  be  able  to  manage  our  children  much  better  than  we  other 
wise  should  ; for  those  children  who  are  constantly  ‘ catching’ 
things,  or  meeting  with  accidents  because  of  the  brittleness  of 
bone,  or  careless  heedlessness  inherited  from  some  ancestor, 
must  be  more  carefully  watched  and  looked  after  than  those 
who,  coming  of  a healthy,  si^lendidly  constituted  stock,  are 
rarely  ill,  and  only  require  water,  air,  and  a jjure,  good  diet  to 
grow  iq)  splendid  specimens  of  humanity,  enjoying  their  lives 
thoroughly,  and  fully  ai)preciating  every  day  they  live. 

Heredity  is  a great,  a most  imi^ortant  fact ; and  if  only  this 
could  be  taught  in  schools,  if  young  men  and  women  would 
recognise  the  wickedness  of  cousins  marrying,  and  of  jiassing  on 
sickly  or  vicious  tendencies  to  their  children,  we  should  look 
forward  more  and  more  ho2)efully  to  a future  when  health 
should  be  demonstrated  as  the  best  possession  a man  can  have  : 
the  best  inheritance  he  can  demand  of  his  jiarents  ; for  health 
means  hai^piness  and  beauty  and  jdeasiire,  and  without  health 
Ave  cannot  be  either  haiqiy,  good-tem^Aered,  or  lAros^ierons,  or 
succeed  in  a world  AA'here  life  is  one  constant  procession  of 
beauty  and  surpassing  interest,  to  those  Avhose  hearts  are  in  the 
right  lilace,  and  whose  imre,  Avholesome  blood  courses  vigorously 
through  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  whole  body. 

And  one  last  word,  let  Angelina  look  u2>on  her  enforced 
retirement  from  the  world  as  a jjiecious  time  of  I’est  in  which  to 
recoup  herself  for  all  she  has  gone  through  ; and,  above  all,  do 
not  let  her  hurry  to  return  to  her  own  ways,  but  let  her  woman- 
fully  face  the  fact  that  Nature  requires  at  least  three  weeks  of 
perfect  rest,  and  at  least  five  of  comparative  rest ; and  should  she 
neglect  this,  she  Avill  sooner  or  later  pay  the  iienalty.  I do  not 
think  that  doctors  are  sufficiently  emphatic  on  this  subject ; 
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they  laugli  and  slirng  their  slioulders,  and  comidiinent  ns  on 
our  ‘ strengtli  of  will’  and  ‘wonderful  constitution,’  but  they 
do  not  tell  us  as  they  should,  that  neither  will  last  unless  we  hus- 
band our  store  of  both  carefully.  No  one  hates  coddling  more  than 
I do,  but,  at  the  same  time,  1 have  had  to  pay  so  dearly  for  my 
own  early  getting  out  and  about  after  the  children  came  ; that  I 
want  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  least  rest  one  can  do  with  is  nine 
days  in  bed,  without  getting  off  it  or  putting  one’s  feet  to  the 
ground  at  all  ; a com})Iete  fortnight  after  the  day  of  the  child’s 
birth  should  still  see  one  prone  on  the  sofa,  and  that  we  should 
not  go  uj)  or  downstairs  until  after  the  third  week  ; after  that  in 
summer  the  garden  may  be  visited,  and  a very  short  walk  taken 
there  ; but  that  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  take  up  the  ordinary  routine,  but  once  safely 
over  the  month  the  sooner  one  begins  again  the  better  ; that  is 
to  say,  unless  there  is  anything  the  matter,  or  unless  the  birth 
has  been  specially  sharp.  In  that  case  the  doctor  will  of  course 
give  his  own  orders,  but  in  ordinary  cases  he  says  so  little,  that 
I know  I am  not  treading  on  his  province  when  I give  the  above 
few  rules  for  Angelina’s  own  guidance. 
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lx  the  selection  c>f  the  schoolroom  there  are  several  things  to  be 
thought  of  ; but  if  the  day  nursery  be  done  away  with,  and 
there  should  bo  no  other  up.stairs  sitting-room,  I strongly 
advise  the  schoolroom  being  on  the  bedroom  floor.  This  is  often 
a most  useful  institution,  for  sometimes  it  serves  as  a refuge  to 
invalids  who  are  well  enough  to  leave  their  bedrooms,  but  not 
well  enough  to  run  the  risks  of  draught  on  the  stairs,  while  the 
children  are  out  of  the  way  of  visitors,  and  are  not  always 
running  up  and  down  the  passages  in  a distracting  and  untidy 
manner. 

Let  me  urge  on  all  mothers  of  families  to  cling  to  either  a 
day  nursery  or  a schoolroom  until  the  children  are  really  too 
old  to  be  glad  of  some  place  where  they  can  do  actually  and 
positively  as  they  like  ; that  is  to  say,  of  course,  unless  they 
like  to  behave  like  savages,  but  this  rarely  happens  in  a house- 
hold where  the  little  ones  have  been  accustomed  to  nice  sur- 
roundings, and  to  be  treated  like  human  beings  from  their 
cradles. 

It  is  most  important  that  children  should  be  let  a groat  deal 
alone,  and  to  insure  this  it  is  perfectly  necessary  that  some 
room  should  be  set  apart  for  their  use  entirely,  fiirni.shed  in 
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such  a 'vvay  that  one  is  not  constantly  obliged  to  be  saying 
‘ Don’t  do  this  ’ and  ‘ Don’t  do  that,’  and  yet  in  a manner  that 
shall  foster  every  nice  taste  and  encourage  every  good  habit 
possible  ; and  great  care  should  be  also  taken  to  insure  sufli- 
cient  sunshine,  for  sunshine  is  life  and  health,  and  a dark  and 
sunless  room  often  fosters  a dark  and  sunless  nature. 

I should  strongly  advise  the  floor  of  the  schoolroom  to  be 
covered  with  Indian  matting,  if  expense  be  no  object,  with  rugs 
about  at  intervals  : this  is  always  clean  and  fresh,  and  can  be 
changed  often.  Next  to  Indian  matting  comes  the  stained  edge 
to  the  floor  so  often  recommended,  with  the  nice  square  of 
Wallace’s  ‘ Victor  ’ carpet  laid  down  over  carpet  felt,  and  edged 
with  a woollen  fringe.  This  carpet  has  been  specially  made  for 
hard  wear,  and  really  does  wear  extremely  well,  and  I very 
much  admire  Treloar’s  crimson  cocoanut  matting,  and  the  sage- 
green  matting  one  procures  at  most  large  establishments.  But 
whatever  carpet  is  chosen  it  should  be  a new  one,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  the  schoolroom  be  the  last  home  of  a half- 
worn  carpet,  which  can  never  be  anything  save  a dust-bin  on  a 
small  scale,  and  can  therefore  never  be  fresh  enough  to  put  in 
a room  where  there  are  children. 

A charming  schoolroom  can  be  arranged  by  using  a bright 
red  and  cream  paper  such  as  Knowles’s  ‘ Bendlesham,’  and  the 
dado,  which  is  a most  necessary  thing  in  any  room  where  there 
are  children,  could  be  dull  red  arras  cloth,  witli  a sage-green 
patteni  on  ; the  paint  should  bo  sage-green  too,  and  the  carj)ct 
and  curtains  sage-green,  as  should  ])o  the  table-cloth,  which 
should  be  edged  by  a cord  and  finished  off  with  pom-poms 
at  each  corner.  These  keep  the  cloth  in  place,  and  are  suffi- 
cient trimming.  I don’t  recommend  ball-fringe  Avhere  there 
are  children  ; they  can  never  resist  picking  the  balls  off  and 
throwing  them  away.  Another  charming  room  could  be  made 
by  using  Giles’s  blue  and  cream  arras  cloth  as  a dado,  also 
‘ earth-brown  ’ paint  and  a plain  brown  paper  above,  the  plain- 
ness of  which  would  form  an  excellent  background  for  i:*ictures. 
The  carpet  and  curtains  should  be  the  blue  of  the  arras  cloth, 
and  should  have  a shade  of  turquoise-green  in  it  ; the  blue  and 
brown  arrangement  is  perhaps  more  restful  than  the  red  and 
green,  but  both  make  charming  simple  rooms,  and  would  both 
wear  well. 

But  whatever  paper  is  chosen,  we  must  remember  that 
pictures  are  absolutely  necessary  in  a schoolroom,  and  that  the 
children  had  far  better  be  plainly  dressed  and  fed  than  have 
bad  pictures  provided  for  them,  or  ugly  drawings  only  relating 
to  their  work.  ° 

In  these  days  of  cheap  art  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
be  ivithout  pictures  of  some  kind  everywhere,  and  they  should 
be  chosen  carefully,  either  for  their  beaufy  or  for  the  lesson 
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they  teach.  Having  a ]iositive  horror  of  gambling,  hor.se- 
racing,  or  betting  in  any  shape  or  form  myself,  I cannot  regard 
any  house  satisfactorily  furnished  without  autotypes  of  my 
father’s  pictures  of  ‘The  Road  to  Ruin.’  These  admirable 
pictures  have  pointed  a moral  over  and  over  again  in  my  house, 
and  will,  I hoi>e,  point  many  another  ; for  the  children  are 
always  ready  to  look  at  them  and  make  out  for  theimselves  the 
dismal  ower-triie  tale.  If,  however,  these  pictures  should  be 
objected  to,  I sliould  advise  autotypes  of  some  of  Sir  Joshua’s 
lovely  child-pictui-es.  Leader’s  ‘ At  evening  time  it  shall  bo 
light,’  ‘ Chill  October,’  any  of  the  etchings  after  Burton 
Barber’s  amusing  dog-pictures,  and  those  ecjually  entertaining 
fox-terrier  sketches  of  Mr.  Yates  Carrington,  Waller’s  ‘ The  Day 
of  Reckoning,’  and,  in  fact,  any  of  the  beautiful  etchings  done  of 
late  years,  and  that  average  ol.  each  ; these  purchases  being 
infinitely  more  necessary  in  a house  where  there  are  children 
than  diamonds  or  plate,  or  smart  furniture  and  expensive 
decorations,  and  should  be  bought,  as  .soon  as  ever  they  can  be 
afforded,  by  any  householder  who  really  has  the  welfare  of  his 
family  at  heax’t.  But,  of  course,  charming  autotypes  and  pic- 
tures can  be  bought  for  15s.  and  1/.  each,  and  one  only  requires 
common  sense  and  good  taste  to  be  able  to  make  a good 
selection. 

The  ceiling  should  be  papered  in  a pretty  yellow  and  white 
paper,  and  sliould  have  a good  ventilator  somewhere  in  the 
centre.  No  g.as  should  bo  allowed,  and  light  should  be  fur- 
nished by  two  good  hanging  lamps  conveniently  placed  ; Avhile 
each  child  who  is  old  enough  to  do  its  work  after  tea  in  the 
winter  should  have  its  own  shaded  Queen’s  reading  lamp,  and 
should  bo  taught  to  keep  it  clean  and  bright  for  itself  ; thus 
the  servants  would  not  be  troubled  on  this  subject  unduly, 
though,  should  there  be  a schoolroom  maid,  she  could  take  the 
lanijis  under  her  charge  with  the  rest  of  the  schoolroom 
belongings. 

There  should  be  two  good  ciqiboards  in  the  room,  Avhich 
could  be  placed  in  the  reces.ses  on  each  .side  of  the  tireplace, 
should  there  be  any  ; these  could  be  simply  made  with  shelves 
in  the  recesses  and  with  wooden  doors  to  fasten  over  them  ; 
these  could  bo  painted  some  self-colour  to  match  the  prevailing 
colour  of  the  room,  and  the  panels  could  be  tilled  in  either  with 
the  over-useful  JapanooO  leather  paper,  or  be  embellished  by 
IMrs.  IMcClelland  s clever  bru.sh  with  studies  of  some  lovely 
llowers  ; brass  handles  should  be  added,  and  while  one  cupboard 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  governess  and  the  schoolroom  boc^ks, 
the  other  should  be  so  arranged  that,  if  possible,  each  child 
should  have  its  own  shelf.  The  top  of  these  cupboards  could 
form  an  excellent  receptacle  for  toys  and  games,  while  some  ’o£ 
the  hanging  book.shelves  spoken  of  before  could  supplement  the 
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shelves  should  there  not  be  room  for  the  extra  books.  Tlie 
windows  must  open  top  and  bottom,  and  should  have  clear 
muslin  and  thicker  curtains  ; no  blinds,  of  course,  but,  should 
the  situation  be  as  sunny  as  it  ought  to  be,  outside  blinds  should 
be  provided,  and,  furthermore,  window-boxes  for  flowers  should 
never  be  wanting  ; the  children  learn  a great  deal  looking  after 
them,  and  lessons  are  far  less  trying  on  a hot  day  if  the  room  is 
kept  cool  by  sun-blinds,  while  a\  hat  air  there  is,  blows  in  over  a 
sweet  scent  caused  perhaps  by  that  best  (,)f  all  mixtures, 
mignonette  and  ten- week  stocks. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting  the  jrropcr  tables  and 
chairs  ; these  latter  must  be  wide  and  comfortable,  and  the  table 
m'Hst  be  solid  and  stand  on  good  strong  legs.  Wliile  lessons  go 
on,  I strongly  advise  the  tablecloth  to  be  removed  for  fear  of  acci- 
dents -with  ink,  and  if  oilcloth  is  sewn  over  the  top  this  is  not 
as  tiresome  to  vvrite  on  as  is  a deal  surface,  and  though  it  may 
not  look  pretty  it  is  decidedly  clean  and  remarkably  useful,  and 
cair  be  covered  with  the  cloth  v hen  lessons  are  over.  Foot- 
stools should  never  be  wanting,  and  a good  broad  window-seat, 
that  could  be  made  to  open  and  hold  books  and  w'ork,  is  very 
useful  also,  as  it  will  contain  a great  many  odds  and  ends  ; 
while  no  schoolroom  could  be  complete  in  my  eyes  without 
kittens  and  puppies,  the  tiaining  and  care  of  which  are  often  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  young  masters  and  mistre.sses,  who, 
teaching  their  i>ets  obedience  and  good  behaviour,  insensibly 
learn  quite  as  much  as  they  are  themselves  teaching. 

Though  I maintain  that  education  of  a certain  kind  is  begun 
the  moment  a baby  learns  to  cry  for  what  it  wants,  and  tliat, 
no  matter  how  small  a child  is,  it  is  never  too  small  to  be 
taught  obedience,  of  course  its  real  education  begins  when  it 
learns  its  letters.  I could  read  at  two,  and  have  read  ever 
since,  never  being  able  to  be  hapjiy  without  a book  or  2'<''por  ; 
and  I am  of  opinion  that  the  sooner  a child  can  jiick  iq)  its 
letters  the  better,  for  the  moment  it  can  read  it  is  indeiiendent, 
and  can  amuse  itself  without  always  hankering  after  conq)anion- 
ship  and  entertainment.  The  best  way  to  teach  a child  to  read, 
is  to  give  it  a small  wooden  frame,  made  in  conqiartments,  ami 
a box  of  red  and  black  letters  ; these  it  picks  up  one  by  one,  and 
soon  learns  to  slip  them  into  the  frame,  thus  making  small 
words.  From  this  it  passes  easily  to  a book,  and  becomes 
master  of  a store  of  amusement  that  will  last  all  its  life  ; while 
the  governess  shou’d  be  asked  to  read  aloud  as  much  as  she  can 
to  the  children,  taking  care,  of  course,  to  select  good  and 
amusing  stories,  the  while  .she  does  not  boro  them  with  a too 
forcitdy  impressed  moral  tag  at  the  end. 

One  cannot,  of  course,  lay  down  any  hard-and-fast  rules 
for  other  people’s  children,  and  can  only,  after  all,  give  very 
general  hints  as  to  schoolroom  arrangements  and  manage- 
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ment,  for  each  lioiiselmld  is  so  difibreiit  <hat  wliat  suits  ouo 
family  is  not  of  much  use  to  auotlier.  Still  there  are  general 
liints  on  education  that  may  be  of  assistance  to  those  ■who  may 
be  about  to  set  up  a schoolroom,  and,  though  1 feel  rather 
dittident  about  speaking  as  much  about  myself  as  I must,  1 
think  I must  tell  just  a little  more  of  the  way  in  which  1 have 
managed  that  most  imi)ortant  part  of  the  establishment. 

To  begin  with  : great  cleanliness,  order,  regularity,  and 
j)unctuality  must  be  insisted  on  and  maintained  by  the  dining- 
room example.  The  children’s  breakfast  should  be  at  eight, 
and  shovdd  con.sist,  if  possible,  of  oatmeal  porridge  every  other 
day,  followed  by  either  an  egg,  bacon,  or  some  tish.  I say 
advisedly  ‘ if  possible,’  for  some  children  cannot  touch  porridge  ; 
and  though  I am  no  advocate  for  pampering  appetite,  and  scorn 
rich  and  elaborate  cooking  ; which  in  England  all  too  often 
engulfs  the  money  that  would  buy  pictures  or  allow  of  excur- 
sions and  travel  ; I do  protest  most  solemnly  against  the  petty 
tyranny  of  making  children  eat  food  that  is  actually  and  posi- 
tively nauseous  to  them  : and,  furthermore,  without  consulting 
the  child,  and  so  making  him  unduly  of  consequence  in  his  own 
eyes;  it  is  imperative  that  a judicious  parent  should  notice 
likes  and  dislikes,  and  so  legislate  that  something  should  be 
2^rovided  which  all  the  children  can  eat  : and  no  breakfast 
should  i)as3  without  fruit  of  some  kind  being  lu’ovided.  Chil- 
dren crave  for  fruit  and  sweet  things,  and  a careful  parent  gives 
enough,  without  allowing  the  excess  that  is  so  harmful,  and 
that  only  occurs  in  families,  as  a rule,  where  sweets  are  ignored, 
and  fruit  handed  round  as  a rarity  after  the  conclusion  of  a 
large  .and  expensive  me<al. 

In  winter  lessons  could  be  from  nine  until  twelve,  when  the 
walk  should  be  taken,  or  some  g.ames  indulged  in.  Luncheon 
should  be  at  one,  and  should  far  oftener  include  fish  or  chicken 
than  it  usu.ally  does.  Tea,  with  jam  or  cake,  should  be  at  five, 
.and  each  child  should  be  encour.aged  to  have  milk  and  a biscuit 
before  it  goes  to  bed.  A few  pure  sweets  should  be  given 
.alw.ays  after  luncheon,  .aiid  no  punishment  should  ever  be  in- 
flicted through  the  .appetite.  This  makes  food  too  prominent  a 
matter  in  the  sin.all  mind,  and  I h.ave  alw.ays  found  a few  stern 
and  forcible  words  of  more  eflect  th.an  any  i)unishment  could  be, 
after  the  first  struggle  for  authority,  which  inv.ari.ably  occurs 
once  in  the  lifetime  of  every  child.  In  two  or  three  cases  in  my 
own  schoolroom  one  whij^jing  h.as  been  found  quite  sufficient ; 
while  two  of  the  children  have  never  required  anything  more 
serious  than  an  early  retirement  for  reflection  in  bed,  and  a few 
serious  sentences  that  were  to  the  pur})Ose,  and  did  not  go 
beyond  it.  I am  quite  aware  tliat  in  these  days  it  is  considered 
abominable  even  to  suggest  a child  shall  be  ‘ smacked,’  but  iii 
the  case  of  deliberate  obstinacy  or  unbridled  howling  there  is 
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notliing  else  for  it,  and,  this  once  done,  trouble  ceases  : the 
child  has  found  its  master,  and  then  there  is  peace. 

lint  if  a child  tells  a story  he  should  never  be  slapped  for 
that,  as  if  he  lies  lie  does  so  from  fright,  and  if  he  be  frightened 
he  will  lie  all  the  more  ; as  a rule  a child  ‘ I’omances  ’ to  make  a 
sensation,  and  if  it  does  not  succeed  it  gives  it  up  ; no  child  lies 
unless  it  is  frightened,  and  a liar  is  made  by  the  surroundings, 
of  that  I am  cpiite  sure,  and  it  is  better  to  merely  demonstrate 
how  foolish  and  unnecessarj-,  to  say  nothing  of  how  wicked,  it  is 
to  lie  ; than  to  provoke  a repetition  of  the  fault ; which  should  be 
met  by  unbelief  in  that  special  child’s  word,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  galling.  At  the  same  time  a child  properly  Tirought  up 
tells  the  truth  instinctively  ; it  gains  nothing  by  saying  what  is 
not  true,  and  it  will  not  lie  unless  it  has  been  made  to  do  so,  by 
a harsh  and  unjust  parent. 

And  how  parents  can  be  harsh  I cannot  understand.  They 
may  object  to  the  trouble  it  is  to  bring  up  their  children,  but  it 
is  a troiible  they  brought  entirely  on  themselves  ; and  should 
certainly  never  be  visited  on  the  innocent ; and  I am  sure  a parent 
cannot  do  too  much  to  make  a child’s  life  hajipy.  And  1 am  so 
convinced  that  if  one  has  a happy  childhood  one’s  whole  life  is 
sweetened  by  it,  no  matter  whatever  happens  afterwards,  that 
I cannot  impress  too  much  ui^on  my  readers  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  securing  this,  at  any  rate,  for  their  boys  and  girls.  This, 
however,  is  not  to  bo  had  by  dressing  them  finely,  and  dragging 
them  about  from  drawing-room  to  drawing-room,  from  late 
party  to  late  party,  or  by  parapei-ing  them  and  considering 
them  until  one  cannot  call  the  house  one’s  own,  neither  does  it 
consist  in  leaving  them  to  themselves  altogether.  Apparently, 
children  should  be  left  greatly  to  themselves,  but  nuich  in  the 
same  manner  that  : I speak  in  all  sincerity  ; a higher  Power 
manages  us  and  our  affairs.  Let  the  free-will  be  there,  but  let 
the  guiding  hand,  unseen  though  it  should  be,  never  be  lacking, 
and  we  shall  find  the  children  happy  and  good,  because  they 
are  surrounded  with  clean  good  air,  and  are  brought  up  in  an 
atmosphere  absolutely  free  from  taint  of  any  kind. 

The  instant  the  schoolroom  is  started,  that  instant  both 
mothers  and  fathers  should  become  in  a measure  omniscient 
and  omnipresent ; and,  above  all,  they  should  remember  the 
clear  sight  and  hearing  of  the  cJiildren,  and  should,  further- 
more, recollect  that  what  they  say  and  do  means  a great  deal 
more  now  than  it  ever  did.  Let  them  see  their  own  lives  are 
full  of  interest,  and  are  of  good  aim  and  intent,  and  they  will 
find  example  is  greater  than  precept,  and  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded by  unconscious  example  where  everything  else  would 
have  failed. 

Of  course,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  girls  should 
learn  to  sew,  to  cook,  and  to  play  the  piano  ; and  all  boys 
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should  have  some  way  of  employing  their  fingers,  and  no  house- 
hold should  be  complete  without  its  hospital  box  ; into  this  the 
girls  can  collect  all  the  frocks  and  petticoats  they  can  make, 
while  tlie  boys  can  make  scrapbooks,  paint  pictures  with  water- 
colours, colour  prints  from  ‘ Punch  ’ or  the  ‘ Illustrated  London 
News,’  or  cut  out  ships  or  wooden  dolls  ; and  while  they  are 
doing  this  they  could  be  read  to  from  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
or  Miss  Yongc  : a strange  mixture,  may  be,  but  to  those  four 
writers  the  Avorld  can  never  be  grateful  enough,  try  hard  as  it 
may,  while  the  schoolroom  contingent  brought  uji  on  these 
splendid  people’s  brains  will  be  worth  a hundred  of  the  present- 
d.ay  children,  fostered  on  such  idle  rubbish  as  is  produced  by 
Rider  Haggard  and  others  that  shall  be  nameless.  And  here 
let  me  beg  and  pray  the  parents  to  make  a stand  for  Dickens 
and  Thackeray,  even  if  they  will  not  for  the  other  two  authors 
of  whom  I have  spoken.  Dickens  has  become  neglected,  I 
know,  and  Oxford  uudergraduates,  taking  to  Thackeray  late, 
fall  asleep  over  ‘Esmond’  and  ‘The  Virginians  ;’  but  let  these 
books  bo  in  the  schoolroom,  and  boys  and  girls  take  to  them 
naturally,  as  ducks  take  to  water ; and  are  at  once  made 
happier  by  them  than  they  can  be  by  anything  else. 

Sewing  must  be  learned  by  girls,  because  they  never  know 
how  they  may  be  placed  ; but,  once  learnt,  I trust  no  girl  may 
be  condemned  to  sew  because  it  is  feminine,  for  unless  she 
really  and  truly  likes  the  occupation  : and  most  women  do  : 
there  is  no  greater  cruelty  possible  to  inflict  on  a young  girl, 
than  to  make  her  sew  when  her  fingers  are  itching  to  draw, 
practise,  or  even  write  a book.  Never  prevent  her  doing  this  ; 
the  greatest  happiness  1 have  ever  had  is  when  I can  get  perfect 
lieace  and  quiet  and  take  my  pen  in  hand,  and,  even  if  I never 
succeed  in  making  a name  for  myself  and  startling  a world  that 
is  over-full  of  writers  alre.ady,  1 can  never  feel  I have  lost  the 
time  1 have  spent  in  writing,  for  then  I have  been  perfectly 
contented,  and  then  for  me  the  world  has  ceased  to  be  : outside 
Nature  : beloved  Nature  ! and  my  desk.  And  then,  harming 
no  one,  I trust,  and  heli)ing  just  a few,  I have  passed  away  en- 
tirely from  all  worries  incidental  to  the  life  of  any  Avoman  who 
marries,  and  has  children  and  a household  ahvays  on  her  mind, 
and  have  ceased  to  think  of  anything  save  the  Avork  on  hand  at 
the  moment.  Girls  must  learn  also  to  cook,  because  thus  they 
become  mistress  of  all  the  details  of  the  household  expenditure ; 
and  they  must  learn  music,  because  they  can  be  useful  either  to 
accompany  songs  and  glees,  or  to  play  dance-music  to  the  little 
oius  ; but  if  no  distinct  taste  is  shoAvn,  hours  should  not  be 
wasted  on  an  accomplishment  that  is  most  usele.ss,  save  and 
except  as  a mere  background,  unless  decided  talent  is  displayed, 
Avhen,  of  course,  music  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as 
possible,  for  nothing  keeps  a household  more  togethe)’  than 
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does  music,  and  if  tlic  boys  and  girls  can  oidy  play  and  sing 
together  there  is  small  difficulty  about  finding  them  occupation 
and  keeping  them  happj^  at  home. 

And  above  all,  be  always  ready  to  welcome  any  friends  the 
children  may  make,  and  tncourage  them  to  make  as  many  as 
they  can  ; welcome  them  whoever  they  may  be,  simply  because 
they  are  the  children’s  friends  ; you  can  soon  weed  out  unde- 
sirable acquaintances,  all  you  require  is  a little  tact  and  common 
sense  to  make  home  the  ha])])iest,  nicest,  and  best-managed 
I)lace  in  the  world  ; if  you  do  you  will  have  laid  a foundation 
on  which  nothing  but  a good  fabric  will  ultimately  be  built. 

INIoreover,  always  try  and  recollect  what  you  liked  when  you 
were  young,  and  also  try  and  remain  as  young  for  the  children 
as  you  can  ; take  interest  in  everything  that  goes  on  in  the 
world  round  you,  and  take  care  they  do  the  same  ; and  above 
all  interest  yourselves  in  any  tastes  they  may  develop,  and  be 
always  ready  and  willing  to  sympathise  with  anything  they  do, 
and  in  the  same  manner  expect  them  to  symijathise  with  you, 
your  tastes  and  your  jiursuits,  and  I feel  sure  if  you  do  you 
will  be  amply  rewarded  in  the  manner  in  which  the  children 
turn  out. 

Now  one  word  about  Sunday  in  the  schoolroom,  and  we  will 
pass  on  to  other  matters.  AVliatever  you  do,  never  let  Sunday 
be  a day  of  dulness  and  penance,  but  make  it  as  bright  and 
happy  as  you  can.  Let  the  household  rise  as  eaily  as  on  a 
weekday,  be  regular  at  some  bright,  good  service,  and  n1ake  it 
altogether  a bright  and  pleasant  day  ; let  the  children  see  the 
‘Graphic’  and  ‘Illustrated  London  News,’ and  read  their  or- 
dinary books.  If  a book  is  fit  for  a weekday  it  is  fit  fcr  Sunday. 
Line  early,  because  the  servants  want  a little  rest,  and  as  a 
culminating  treat  have  a nice  supper  about  eight,  and  let  the 
children  share  it.  Don’t  tease  them  with  strict  rules  and  sad 
faces,  but  let  them  learn  on  this  day  to  ai^preciate  rest  and  to 
learn  something  of  a higher  life,  that  need  not  be  kept  for 
Sunday  alone,  but  that  one  has  more  time  to  think  of  on 
feunday,  than  on  any  other  daj'  of  the  week. 

I clo  not  myself  like  to  see  tennis  played  or  boating  or 
driving  for  pleasure  indulged  in,  simply,  I think,  because  of 
old-time  prejudice,  and  because  of  the  noise  made,  or  the  work 
given  to  one’s  coachman  and  horses  ; but  logically  there  is  not 
half  as  much  harm  in  these  pursuits  as  there  is  in  the  spiteful 
gossip  so  many  people  indulge  in  after  church,  or  the  wasted 
liours  spent  in  sleep  after  a heavy  dinner  eaten  under  protest 
and  grumbled  at  everlastingly  ; and  I would  much  rather  my 
boys  played  tennis  than  that  they  lounged  about  smoking  and 
sleeping,  or  wasted  their  time  reading  the  ‘ Sporting  Times,’ 
and  longing  after  their  far  less  harmful  rackets.  But  I at 
present  can  manage  without  this,  and  prefer  to  do  so,  for  at 
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])reseiit  inspecting  tlic  animals  and  -vvandering  abont  the  garden 
with  tliem  seems  to  suftice,  Avhile  newspapers  and  boohs  come 
in  on  wet  days  ; wliilo  we  are  all  so  busy  during  the  week,  tliat 
the  holiday  comes  as  a blessed  oasis  for  which  we  are  all  truly 
thankful.  And  the  children  love  the  illustrated  i>apers  : a 
storehouse  of  knowledge  no  parent  should  bo  without  ; and  the 
money  spent  on  them  is  never  wasted,  though  an  Englishman, 
as  a rule,  will  grudge  a few  shillings  a week  for  pajjers,  \\hile  he 
never  hesitates  for  a moment  to  siiend  double  the  amount  on 
his  dinner,  or  on  that  Moloch  of  English  households,  the 
tobacconist. 

Above  all  encoura2e  your  own  and  your  children’s  friends 
to  come  in  to  tea  and  talk  on  Sunday  afternoons.  This  gives 
no  work  to  the  servants,  and  always  makes  a nice  break.  The 
tea  can  be  set  ready  before  the  maids  go  out,  and  if  many  cups 
are  wanted  they  can  be  washed  up  the  next  day ; and  any  guest 
should  be  made  welcome,  and  sometimes  asked  to  remain  for 
the  early  supi)er,  which,  being  cold,  and  prep)ared  on  Saturday, 
is  again  of  no  trouble  to  the  maids.  I am  very  fond  of  Sunday 
visitors,  and  as  few  English  houses  open  their  doors,  especially 
in  the  country  and  more  distant  suburb.s,  on  that  day,  visitors 
are  often  glad  to  drop  in  when  they  can  be  sure  of  a welcome 
and  a cup  of  tea. 

When  the  children  grow  older  they  should  always  be  in  the 
drawing-room  for  afternoon  tea  ; this  trains  them  into  nice 
habits  ; as  does  the  daily  attendance  at  luncheon,  where  they 
wait  on  themselves  and  any  visitors,  and  where  they  should 
not  talk  unless  they  are  spoken  to  ; but  where  they  insensibly 
assimilate  much  that  invariably  resolves  itself  into  good  and 
pleasing  manners. 

As  long  as  there  is  a schoolroom,  it  shoiild  be  furnished 
with  its  own  plate,  cutlery,  and  china,  and  each  child  should 
have  its  own  cup  and  saucer  and  plate.  1’his  is  a great  safe- 
guard against  breakages,  for  if  one  is  .smashed  it  must  be  spoken 
of  at  once  ; but  all  should  bo  different,  so  that  any  breakage 
may  be  seen  at  once,  as  generally  the  schoolroom-maid  is  but 
young,  and  apt  to  conceal  any  small  depredations  among  the 
crockery.  Now  the  two  gi’eat  difticidtics  in  a schoolroom  are 
the  governess  and  the  schooh'oom-maid,  and  infinite  care  must 
bo  taken  in  the  selection  of  both.  Of  course  the  governess  is 
the  first  care,  and,  though  she  should  be  mistre.ss  in  the  school- 
room, she  yet  must  only  be  a viceroy,  and  must  act  for  the 
mother  entirely,  and  not  at  all  on  her  own  responsibility  unless 
she  is  expressly  desired  to  do  so.  No  governess  should  be 
engaged  who  cannot  be  in  some  measure  a companion  to  the 
mother,  to  whom  and_  with  whom  she  should  be  in  perfect 
accord  ; for  there  are  endless  ways  in  which  the  governess  can 
save  a mother  of  a household,  does  she  make  herself  really 
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pleasant,  if  only  in  conveying  the  children  to  the  dentist : a 
necessary  business,  but  one  that  need  not  harrow  the  mother’s 
feelings  if  the  governess  is  as  good  and  useful  as  she  ought  to 
be  ; for  the  governess  does  not  feel,  as  a mother  does,  that  all 
her  teeth  are  being  taken  out  bodily  the  moment  Tommy 
opens  his  mouth  for  inspection,  and  endures  none  of  the 
vicarious  pangs  that  make  aiiy  fanciful  mother’s  life  a burden 
t(j  her,  even  though  nothing  happens.  The  governess  must  be 
healthy,  strong-minded,  good-temiiered,  and,  above  all,  must 
have  smne  nice  liobbies,  and  be  fond  of  leaching  them  ; then 
the  schoolroom  will  indeed  te  the  heart  of  the  house,  and  will 
send  out  a seiies  of  healthy,  happy  children  into  the  great 
w'orld.  Make  the  governess  one  with  the  household,  let  your 
interests  be  hers,  the  children  for  the  time  being  a mutual 
I)ossession.  Take  any  amount  of  trouble  to  procure  a really 
nice  girl  of  a good  family,  and  then  you  may  breathe  freely  ; 
w hile  if  the  schoolroom-maid  comes  young  too,  and  is  carefully 
trained,  you  will  then  have  a perfectly  managed  schoolroom, 
and  feel  you  can  rest  awdiile  should  you  desire  it,  secure  that 
your  place  is  well  filled  by  a competent  minister,  who  will  rule 
in  your  place  until  you  return  both  well  and  wisely. 

Never  discuss  your  governess  either  with  or  before  your 
children,  and  take  care  that  her  life  is  as  much  as  possible  a 
fac-simile  of  yours.  Let  her  have  books  and  papers  and  share 
in  any  gaiety  that  is  going  ; and  above  all  try  and  make  her 
think  that  she  becomes  part  of  the  family,  should  she  really 
stay  some  time  w'ith  you,  and  that  your  interest  in  her  will  last 
as  long  as  life  itself.  I can  imagine  nothing  more  wdeked  than 
to  cast  off  old  governesses  or  servants,  and  to  decline  to  help 
those  who  have  helped  us  so  much,  and  in  a manner  no  amount 
of  money  wdll  repay.  At  the  same  time,  the  governess  should 
never  come  down  to  dinner  in  the  evening.  If  she  does  she 
becomes  an  almost  intolerable  nuisance,  for  often  enough  the 
evening  is  the  only  time  that  a husband  and  wife  have  together  ; 
and  if  this  has  to  be  shared  wdth  a governess,  the  governess 
becomes  a bother,  and  in  a veiy  short  time  causes  unpleasant- 
ness, albeit  she  may  be  tlie  most  charming  of  her  sex.  She 
must  therefore  be  content  to  spend  her  evenings  by  herself, 
unless  there  arc  other  people  staying  or  unless  there  is  company 
which  may  amuse  her  ; and  in  most  cases  she  is  glad  to  rest, 
write  letters,  or  do  her  owm  work.  Many  women  press  the 
governess  to  dine  because  she  is  dull,  but  if  she  be  a nice 
woman  she  wdll  recognise  that  while  two  are  company  three  are 
none,  and  will  efiace  herself  as  much  as  she  possibly  can, 
remembering,  above  all,  that  she  is  in  the  house,  and  is  paid  to 
instruct  the  children  and  not  to  be  a companion  to  the  mistress, 
Avho  is  provided  with  one  already  in  her  husb.and. 

The  girls’  dresses  can  be  made  at  home,  or  else,  if  this  is 
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not  possible,  I very  thoronglily  advise  iny  readers  to  go  to 
]\Irs.  Walker,  olJ  Lower  Sloaiie  Street.  She  is  a lady  wlio 
has  been  obliged  to  Avork,  and  has  taken  up  the  congenial 
occvipation  of  cliiWren’s  dressmaker  ; and  she  will  not  only 
make  new  frocks,  but  she  Avill  overhaul  and  advise  on  the 
subject  of  old  wardrobes  ; while,  should  the  mother  be  abroad 
or  ill,  she  Avill  make  her  purchases  or  do  alterations,  and, 
being  a lady,  will  do  this  for  another  as  if  she  were  acting  for 
herself. 

The  schoolroom  wo\dd  not  be  complete  in  my  eyes  without 
just  a few  sentences  on  the  subject  of  the  children's  dress. 
This  would,  in  the  case  of  the  girls,  consist  of  good  warm 
underclothing  ; in  two  sets  of  combination  garments,  one  in 
wool,  the  other  in  h)ng-cloth  ; a stay-bodice  : never  stays  on 
any  pretext  whatever  ; made  (^f  ribbed  material,  on  Avhich  a 
flannel  skirt  should  be  seAvn  in  winter  ; then  another  skirt,  also 
sewn  on  a bodice  ; and  finally  that  invaluable  costume,  the 
‘ smock-frock,’  the  skirt  trimmed  Avith  three  roAvs  of  tucks,  the 
sleeves  full,  and  the  full  bodice  drawn  in  Avith  either  a loose 
band  or  a soft  sash  of  Liberty  silk.  From  the  day  a baby  is 
put  into  short  clothes  until  the  girl  of  fifteen  becomes  too 
lanky  for  such  a plain  dress,  there  is  no  other  costume  as  suit- 
able for  all  times  of  the  year.  In  summer  very  thin  cashmere 
is  enough,  Avith  perhaps  a soft  silk  handkerchief  underneath 
for  outdoor  Avear  ; in  Avinter  a long  coat  of  cashmere  and  soft 
cap  make  admirable  outdoor  gai’inents,  and  are  put  on  in  a very 
feAV  moments,  Avhile  all  Liberty’s  soft  silks  and  cashmeres  are 
Avarm  Avithout  an  undue  amount  of  Aveight ; and  are  all  of  such 
loA’ely  colours  that  no  one  thinks  of  the  plainness  of  the 
material  used  for  a moment.  Until  girls  are  fifteen  they  should 
ahvays  Avear  i>inafores  of  some  kind.  I use  a very  large  Avhite 
diaper  pinafore  tied  Avith  Liberty  sashes  ; and  girls  should 
furthermore  have  shoes  Avith  straps  and  Ioav  Avide  heels  ; Avhile 
for  boys  nothing  is  so  sensible  as  the  much-copied  Jack  Tar 
suit,  Avith  its  serge  trousers  and  Avide  loose  shirts,  though  I 
pers(jnally  prefer  the  Scotch  kilt ; tlie  sailor  suits  are  soon 
shabby  and  generally  untidy,  Avhile  the  kilts  always  look  Avell, 
Avear  for  ever  almost,  and  there  are  no  knees  either  of  stockings 
or  trousers  alAA'ays  giving  out  and  requiring  to  be  mended  every 
moment  or  so.  After  the  kilts  boys  can  take  to  jackets  and 
trousers,  Avhich  in  perfection  can  only  be  bouglit  (J  Swears  A 
'Wells,  Regent  Street,  W.,  Avhose  charges  are,  of  course,  rather 
aAvful  to  contemplate,  but  Avliose  clotlies  undoubtedly  outAvear 
three  suits  of  anyone  else’s ; and  I speak  from  the  experience  of 
iny  three  boys  ; for  Avhom  1 have  often  tried  to  go  elsewhere, 
but  have  ahvays  had  to  return  to  SAvears,  for  noAvhere  else 
can  I buy  things  that  to  a certain  extent  Avill  defy  the  rough 
usage  given  to  them.  The  .sailor  suits  can  be  bought  best  of 
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Rodfern,  at  Cowes,  in  the  Tsle  of  Wight ; the  kilts  of  Swears 
also. 

To  conckule  : tlie  eye  of  the  mother  should  really  never  be 
taken  from  the  children  as  long  as  they  are  growing.  eak 
backs  should  be  detected  at  once,  and  allowed  to  rest  on  a 
proper  sofa  and  carefully  bathed  with  salt  water  ; weak  ankles 
sliould  be  treated  the  same  ; cuts  should  bo  dressed  with 
calendida  and  soft  rags  ; a snpjdy  of  botli  and  of  sticking- 
plaster  should  be  in  every  schoulroom  cupboard.  Camphor  is 
also  a good  thing  to  keep  ready  ; it  stops  many  an  inciinent 
cold.  A good  sup})lyof  fruit  and  jam  and  fresli  air  aiid  regular 
exercise  stop  many  an  illness  and  save  many  a doctor’s  bill, 
and,  in  fact,  a doctor  shoidd  indeed  rarely  be  required  nowa- 
days in  a house  where  mother,  governess,  and  nurse  reall}’^ 
know  their  br.siness  and  really  look  after  the  children  ; foi', 
unless  in  real  illness,  doctors  seldom  are  of  any  use  in  a school- 
room, and  only  add  ui>  accounts,  that  are  really  accounts  of  the 
mother’s  ignorance  or  se'tishness  or  neglect. 

If  by  any  accident  a child  should  be  burned,  the  burn 
should  be  covered  tliickly  with  flour,  violet  i^owder,  or  corn- 
flour, whichever  is  handy,  and  of  course  the  doctor  should  at 
once  be  sent  for  to  ju'operly  dress  the  burn.  A wasp  sting 
should  have  damp  earth  applied  ; the  blue-bag  should  also  be 
rubbed  on  the  attected  part,  and  ammoii’a  is  also  an  excellent 
thing  to  put  on.  Hazeline  should  always  be  available,  as  this 
stops  bleeding  almost  at  once  ; but  ca’endula  is  to  be  preferred 
for  cuts  ; while,  if  a child  bumps  its  head,  anply  brandy  at 
once,  btit  not  if  the  >;hin  is  broken.  If  it  is  not,  the  swelling  goes 
down  at  once,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  discoloration  after- 
Avards.  These  simple  hints  should  always  be  remembered,  and 
the  remedies  kept  at  hand  ; but  if  serious  accidents  occur  send 
for  a doctor  at  once,  if  only  to  tell  you  you  haA'e  acted  wisely. 

Naturally,  when  children  inherit  disease  : and  that  people 
who  inherit  diseases,  or  arc  related,  should  marry  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a crime  in  my  eyes,  and  shoidd  be  to  the 
Avorld  at  large  ; or  are  susceptible  by  inheritance  to  colds, 
fevers,  Ac.,  the  above  does  not  apply  ; then  skilled  attention  is 
necessary,  and  in  real  cases  of  need  a doctor  should  be  con- 
sulted as  early  as  possible  ; but  all  girls,  and  indeed  boJ^s, 
should  be  taught  always  something  about  themselves  and  their 
formation,  and  they  should  learn  early  those  marvellous,  un- 
changeable laws  of  liealth  which,  once  broken,  render  not  only 
themselves  but  future  generations  miserable  and  wretched  for 
ever  ; but,  of  course,  great  care  must  be  taken  here,  as  indeed 
everywhere  else,  to  keep  the  via  media,  else  will  the  children 
become  self-conscious  prigs,  alwaj^s  anxious  about  themselves 
and  their  ivell-being. 
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CHAPTER  XYIII 

r.OYS  AND  CaHLS 

Thehk  is  yet  a tnoro  critical  time  for  the  parents,  I think,  than 
even  the  schoolroom  time,  and  that  is,  first  of  all,  when  tlic 
hoys  go  off  to  school  ; and,  secondly,  wlien  we  have  to  realise 
that  the  small  nursery  toddlers  are  grown  up,  and  really  as 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  as  we  are  ourselves.  Let 
me  sj>eak  of  the  boys  first,  as,  after  all,  that  terrible  wrench  is 
tlie  worst  experience  of  a'l,  and  one,  1 hope  most  truly  and 
sincerely,  ■which  will  be  saved  for  future  mothers,  and  that 
before  many  years  have  passed  ; for  I maintain,  and  always 
shall  maintain  most  strenuously,  that  there  never  was  a worse 
system  of  education  than  the  general  education  that  present- 
day  lads  must  go  through,  or  le  entirely  difierent  to  the  rest  of 
the  male  sex.  Though  even  that  wou'd  I e a good  thing  in  my 
eyes  ; for  I cannot  allow  that  the  male  half  of  the  world  is  so 
good  or  so  perfect  at  present  that  it  cannot  be  improved  ; 
neither  can  I allow  that  the  result  of  education  as  at  present 
given,  is  in  any  way  as  jierfect  as  it  might  be  ; and  as  an 
examp'e  of  what  I mean  it  would  be  well  to  consider,  I think, 
why  the  return  of  the  boys  from  school  is  as  the  letting  loose 
of  a h.orde  of  barbarians  on  a peaceful  land;  and  v\hy,  after 
the  first  week  at  all  events,  the  urchins  cease  to  be  regarded  as 
returned  angels,  and  one  and  all  are  s])oken  of  a.s  ‘those  dread- 
ful boys.’ 

As  an  example  of  what  I mean,  1 may  speak  of  one  house- 
hold where  the  girls  were  gently  ruled  and  delicately  brought 
up  by  their  dead  mother’s  bridesmaid,  who  gave  u])  her  own  one 
chance  of  wedded  hapi>iness  because  of  her  most  romantic  attach- 
ment to  her  girlhoocl  friend,  and  who,  when  father  and  mother 
died  within  a few  years  of  each  other,  leaving  a young  and  tur- 
bulent household  to  ‘ Aunt  Mary  and  Providence,’  came  to  live 
among  the  children,  loving  them  all,  but  instinctively  looking 
U2)on  the  boys  as  just  one  remove  fnun  wild  ajiimals. 

At  least  the  iireparations  for  their  retuni  from  Rugby  would 
suggest  as  much,  for  in  the  big  country-house  drawing-room  the 
beautiful  Indian  c:arpct  is  rolled  up  and  reifiaced  by  a tiine-woi  n 
drugget,  the  little  brother’s  bc.st  hat  and  coat  arc  relegated  from 
the  hall  to  Aunt  IMary’s  own  room,  covers  are  i)ut  on  everything 
that  can  be  covered,  and  lace  curtains  are  moved;  and,  in  fact, 
when  2'1'upared  for  the  holidays,  the  whole  house  a^'pears  as  if 
ready  to  stand  a heavy  and  jn’otracted  siege. 

Even  the  garden  and  greenhouses  are  rigorously  locked ; 
•wire  shades  and  iron  hurdles  protect  tender  seedlings  and  grass 
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edges ; tlie  head  gardener  wears  a countenance  of  mingled  dread 
and  determination;  and  in  the  stables  notliing  is  left  get-at-able 
save  the  boys’  own  ponies,  a venerable  ‘four-wheel,’  and  sundry 
odds  and  ends  of  ancient  harness,  which  no  one  could  hurt 
because  its  condition  is  quite  hopeless  already. 

And  in  a town  house,  when  the  holidays  are  within  appreci- 
able distance,  over  and  over  again  have  I not  seen  similar  pre- 
parations, though  on  a smaller  scale?  Have  I not  noted  how 
nurse  puts  away  the  children’s  best  toj’s ; how  the  girls  in  the 
schoolroom,  aided  by  their  agitated  governess,  conceal  all  their 
beloved  possessions,  and  train  their  pets  to  ‘lie  Ioav,’  as  ‘Brer 
Fox  ’ would  say  ? Does  not  Paterfamilias  rehearse  a long  code 
of  laws,  all  to  be  enforced,  he  says,  the  moment  the  boys  come 
home?  And  is  not  Materfamilias,  after  all,  the  only  creature 
in  the  whole  establishment  who  has  not  one  arriere  pensee,  and 
who  finds  nothing  in  the  least  to  spoil  the  rapture  of  the  return 
of  those  who  have  never  for  one  moment  been  out  of  her 
thoughts  since  the  last  time  she  saw  them  off,  through  her  tear.s, 
on  their  return  to  Dr.  Swishey’s  academy  for  young  gentlemen  ? 

Ah,  the  boys  little  know  what  they  cause  that  tender  soul  to 
suffer  when  an  extra  hour’s  cricket  excuses  them  for  forgetting 
their  weekly  letter  home  ; how  the  omission  makes  her  turn 
pale  when  a sudden  ring  at  the  bell  comes,  lest  it  should  be  a 
telegram  summoning  her  to  the  bedside  of  the  dear  things,  who 
are  most  likely  rioting  in  the  playground  at  the  very  moment ; 
and  how  she  is  only  withheld  by  dread  of  ridicule  and  the 
largeness  of  the  railway  fare  from  rushing  off  at  once  to  sec  for 
herself  that  all  is  well ; and  she  has  to  content  herself  with 
writing  a loving  letter  of  expostulation,  doubtless  characterised 
as  ‘ a jaw,’  and  thrown  aside  half  read  through. 

And  when  thej'^  arc  at  home  under  her  own  roof  she  naturally 
looks  forward  to  pe<ace,  at  all  events,  and  safety  from  dreads  and 
fears  such  as  these  ; but,  poor  soul,  she  soon  finds  out  her 
mistake. 

Her  days  arc  spent  in  wondering  where  the  boys  have  gone 
to,  in  painfully  concealing  the  marks  of  their  ravages  in  library 
and  staircase  and  hall  from  the  paternal  aye,  and  in  propitiating 
the  outraged  schoolroom  and  nursery  establishments,  Avho  do 
not  see,  as  she  does,  that  the  fact  of  its  being  holiday  time 
accounts  for  all,  and  that  all  should  be  forgiven  those  who  are 
only  at  home  for  so  short  a period  in  tlie  year. 

But  even  mother  begins  to  tire  of  acting  as  a buller  between 
her  sons  and  her  husband  and  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
And  by  the  time  cook  has  given  warning,  heedless  that  she  is 
the  only  Avoman  who  can  cook  the  dinner  to  suit  the  master, 
because  Reggie  will  melt  lead  in  lier  spoons  or  playfully  drop 
gunpowder  in  the  lire  ; or  because  some  pounds  of  butter  mys- 
teriously disappeared  and  followers  Avere  hinted  at : though  the 
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state  of-  her  saucepans  and  George’s  trouser  pockets  pointed  out 
that  tolfee,  not  tlio  policeman,  nas  at  the  bottom  of  the  loss  ; 
Materfamilias  tinds  lierself  wondering  how  Dr.  Swishey  manages 
to  look  so  well  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  begins  to  think  that 
pcrhai)s  after  all  she  will  not  be  quite  as  sorry  as  usual  wlien 
the  cab  conies  round  and  the  boys  go  off,  leaving  her  free  to  go 
out  to  dinner  without  dreading  to  see  dames  issuing  out  of  the 
drawing-room  window^s,  when  the  carriage  turns  the  corner  of 
tlie  Square  on  her  return  home  ; or  fearing  a summons  from  the 
festive  board  to  bid  her  go  back  at  once,  because  one  or  other  of 
the  boys  has  done  something  dreadful,  either  to  himself  or  some 
other  member  of  the  family. 

Now,  granted  that  this  is  not  an  isolated  case  ; and  judging 
from  a large  personal  experience  of  ‘other  folks’  children,’  I 
venture  boldly  to  state  that  this  is  the  rule  and  not  the  excep- 
tion ; I as  boldly  remark  that  the  present  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  genus  homo  as  expressed  in  the  schoolboy  is  entirely  a 
wrong  one;  and,  waxing  bolder  yet,  I say  that  the  grown-up 
youth  eA’olved  from  such  an  education  as  most  lads  obtain  now- 
adays, is  so  emphatically  unsatisfactory,  that  I am  quite  sure 
some  radical  change  should  be  made  in  the  way  we  bring  up 
our  boys. 

Boi-n  into  a home  where  their  sisters  are  sheltered  and  cared 
for  until  they  leave  it  ff>r  one  of  their  own,  from  their  very  birth 
they  are  treated  in  an  entirely  different  manner.  As  little  mites 
they  govern  the  honse,  because  they  are  of  the  superior  sex,  and 
they  are  liiiidly  sent  away  from  home  into  the  groat  world  of 
school,  where,  neither  by  age  nor  experience  can  they  be  in  the 
least  fitted  for  the  warfare,  or  enabled  by  careful  and  judicious 
training  to  hold  their  own,  or  to  choose  between  the  good  and 
evil  that  is  so  freely  offered  them  there.  Small  l)oys  are  herded 
with  big  ones,  who  alternately  bully  and  confide  in  them  ; tender 
and  sentimental  fancies  are  derided ; and  the  word  ‘ manly  ’ is 
made  to  express  ferocity,  cruelty,  nncleanness,  and  a thousand 
and  one  awful  things,  which,  when  we  discover  our  children  arc 
aware  of,  we  wonder  feebly  when  and  how  they  have  acquired 
their  knowledge. 

What  wonder  the  return  of  the  boys  is  dreaded,  when  they 
come  as  strangers  into  a home  Avhere  God  placed  them  for  the 
careful  training,  the  unceasing  supervision,  of  body  and  mind  ? 
Hoav  can  a boy  join  in  and  make  })art  of  a circle  that  for  half  or 
even  three  parts  of  the  year  is  complete  Avithout  him  ? How 
can  he  respect  and  appreciate  hiAvs  and  routine  that  are  entirely 
different  to  all  he  has  been  accustomed  to  more  than  tAvo-thirds 
of  his  time  ? And  hoAv  can  he  help  being  spoiled,  selfish,  and 
tyrannical,  Avhen  the  very  shortness  of  his  residence  under  the 
home-roof  is  made  an  cxcaasc  for  pampering  him  and  making 
every  one,  man,  woman,  and  child,  give  Avay  to  him,  because. 
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poor  dear  lad,  he  is  only  at  home  for  the  holidays,  while  the 
othei’S  are  always  tliere  ? 

Tliere  is  no  doubt,  in  my  mind,  tliat  boys  ought  to  go  more 
into  the  -world  and  see  more  of  human  nature  tlian  girls  need 
do  ; but  Avith  all  my  strength  1 would  maintain  that  the  ordinary 
boarding-school  plan  is  a great  and  hideous  mistake.  By  all 
means  let  them  go  to  school  all  day ; but  let  them  at  night  return 
home,  where  the  motlier’s  eye  can  see  how  they  are,  and  how 
they  progress  with  their  lessons,  and  to  insure  them  that  best 
of  all  feeling  for  any  one,  tlie  certain  knowledge  that  home  is 
home  to  them  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word ; and  that,  far 
from  being  outsiders  or  honoured  guests,  feared  as  well  as 
honoured,  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  family,  and  bound  to 
giA'e  and  take,  sharing  the  rough  with  the  smooth,  and  helping 
in  every  way  they  can  to  aid  the  weaker  vessels  of  the  family, 
and  becoming  gentlemen  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word. 

Of  course,  parents  who  keep  their  boys  at  home  have  little 
time  for  rest,  and  cannot  be  incessantly  in  the  very  middle  of 
society’s  whirl;  but  is  any  i^rice  too  large  to  pay  for  the  souls  of 
our  children,  any  sacrifice  too  great  to  insure  that  one’s  boj-s 
are  to  the  fullest  degree  given  the  benefit  of  our  knowledge  and 
our  shielding  care  ? And  shall  we  not  be  repaid  for  anything  it 
may  cost  us  in  the  wear-aiid-tear  of  our  brain-power  if,  instead 
cf  the  stage-door- haunting,  toothpick-gnawing  ‘jna.sher’  of  the 
present  day,  we  rear  a race  of  manlj-,  (lod-feai  ing,  home-loving 
youths,  who  may  rc.store  the  age  of  chivalry  and  the  strong, 
pure,  temlcr-heaitcd  men  that  were  once  England’s  boa.st  ? 

Like  most  problems  pi  esented  to  our  minds  as  we  go  through 
the  world,  there  arc  here  other  .sides  to  contemplate  beyond  the 
one  Ave  have  just  attempted  to  .sketch.  For  there  are  homes 
Avhere  the  boy’s  one  chance  of  salvation  is  given  by  a good 
training  at  school ; Avhere  the  vairity  of  the  mother  and  the  evil 
examiile  of  the  father  are  Avor.se  than  anything  else  can  possildy 
be ; and  Avhere  the  atmosphere  is  so  pernicioAis  that  an  honest 
and  true-hearted  schoolmaster  dreads  to  send  his  ^mpils  home, 
Avhere  they  may  once  more  acquire  habits  that  he  is  only  just 
beginning  really  to  eradicate.  There  are  also  intensely  Aveak  and 
foolish  parents  Avho,  not  able  to  refuse  themsehes  any  gratifica- 
tion, cannot  debar  their  children  from  having  their  OAvn  Ava}', 
and  Avho,  not  having  been  trained  themselves,  cannot  train  others  ; 
and  there  are  yet  others  who  send  oil' their  children  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  clear-eyed  tormentors,  avIio  ask  sucli  tiresome  ques- 
tions, and  A\ill  follow  the  e.xample  of  their  parents,  not  content 
to  be  put  oil'  Avitli  the  trite  remark  that  groAvn-up  folks  can  do 
and  say  things  little  people  Avoidd  be  severely  punished  and 
reprimanded  for  doing  and  saying. 

Still,  notwithstanding  these  sides  io  the  picture,  Ave  can 
boldly  state  that  if  boys  Avere  invariably  part  of  a household,  if 
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tlieir  parents  accept  their  responsibilities  and  see  they  have  no 
right  to  pay  some  careless  person,  any  one,  in  fact,  'who  wants 
to  make  money  by  teaching,  to  take  tlieir  responsibilities  off 
their  hands,  we  should  veiy  soon  have  a different  state  of  things 
as  regards  the  male  sex  as  a whole  ; and,  at  all  events,  we  should 
cease  to  dread  the  holidays  and  speak  of  our  sons  as  ‘ those 
dreadful  boys.’ 

lUit  the  sellishness  of  the  ordinary  parent,  and  the  cupidity 
of  the  orthodox  schoolmaster,  whose  real  profits  are  made  from 
the  boarders,  and  who,  therefore,  discourages  to  the  best  of  his 
l)ower  the  idea  of  home-boarders,  are  twin  giants  in  tlie  way  of 
those  who  only  ask  to  be  allowed  to  bring  up  their  own  children 
in  their  own  way  ; and  I can  bnt  look  forward  and  hope  for  other 
mothers  all  that  I have  only  been  able  to  demand  for  myself  in 
part,  and  that  a very  small  part  of  all  1 would  liave  wished  for 
the  boys,  who,  once  given  over  to  school,  only  return  for  good 
for  a few  moments,  as  it  were,  on  their  way  to  the  real  b.attle  of 
life,  which  soon  engulfs  them  entirely,  and  so  we  never  really 
have  onr  boys  onr  own,  nor  are  allowed  to  train  them  for  our- 
selves at  a time  when  we  alone  should  be  able  to  do  it  satis- 
factorily, because  we  alone  should  understand  them  best  and 
know  what  they  inherit  mentally  and  bodily.  In  fact,  the 
nnrseiy  and  schoolroom  ovee  jiassed  through,  we  have  lost  our 
children,  and  have  f-nly  now  to  think  how  we  can  make  home 
happy  for  them  until  they  leave  us  for  their  own  homes,  which 
will  depend  on  our  early  training  whether  they  are  happy  ones 
or  not. 

The  most  perfect  educ.ation  would  be  Harrow  diu’ing  the 
day,  home  at  night,  with  a good  tutor  to  superintend  the  day 
work,  and  when  school  was  over,  1 should  like  to  see  the  foreign 
S3stem  of  conscription  imposed,  and  I should  like  every  boy  to 
have  three  years’  compulsory  service  with  the  colours.  Nothing 
docs  a lad  so  much  good  as  being  drilled  and  disciplined,  while 
the  j’ears  from  18  to  21,  spent  in  tliis  manner,  would  set  him  up 
mentallj'  and  bodily,  and  although  the  thing  appears  hard  at 
fii-it  sight,  for  many  lads  are  earning  their  own  living  at  this 
age,  1 venture  to  think  that  the  enormous  benefit  it  would  be 
to  the  lads  themselves  should  be  considered,  while  the  army 
itself  Avould  be  much  benefited  by  a scheme,  which  as  far  as 
I can  make  out  would  harm  none,  and  benefit  everyone  con- 
cerned. In  any  case  a lad  .should  join  either  the  volunteers, 
the  militia,  or  else  the  yeomanry.  It  is  a duty  he  o'.ves  his 
country,  and  it  is  a 2>leasure  we  owe  to  our  boys,  if  in 
any  way  it  can  be  affor.led,  for  no  one  who  has  not  experi- 
enced it,  can  fully  understand  all  that  drill  and  discipline  do  for 
a boy,  especially  if  he  goes  in  for  them  during  the  most 
critical  years  of  his  life,  when  he  is  yet  a boy,  and  yet  he  is 
completely  grown-up.  And  indeed  one  of  the  most  abstruse  of 
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all  our  numerous  domestic  problems  is  shadowed  forth  in  the 
words  ‘ quite  grown-up.’  for  there  are  few  fathers  and  mothers 
who  realise,  it  seems  to  me,  that  their  children  have  actually 
passed  through  nursery  and  schoolroom,  and  are  in  deed  and 
truth  quite  grown-up,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  domestic 
relations  become  strained,  and  home  ceases  to  be  the  pleasant 
retreat  it  used  to  be  from  the  throng  and  turmoils  of  the  out- 
side world. 

There  are  most  certainly  households  where  the  relations  are 
more  than  strained,  where  open  hostility  replaces  the  old-time 
affection,  and  from  whence  sons  rush  to  ‘ the  bad,’  and  daughters 
marry  the  first  man  that  asks  them,  simply  because  they  wish 
for  freedom,  and  to  bo  able  to  do  as  they  like. 

Naturally,  they  often  enough  discover  they  have  exchanged 
King  Log  for  King  Stork,  and  wish  themselves  at  home  once 
more  over  and  over  again  ; but  that  such  cases  are  not  only 
possible,  but  are  continually  occurring  around  us,  seems  to  me 
so  sad,  that  I should  like  to  say  a few  words  on  the  subject  of 
‘ The  Proper  Kelations  between  Parents  and  Children,’  lumping 
in  some  measure  to  propose  a solution  to  the  problem. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  in  some  measure  suffering  from 
the  rebound  that  has  taken  place  when  the  severe  bonds  that 
bound  our  parents  were  removed.  They  suffered  themselves  so 
greatly  from  the  petty  tyrannies  that  were  considered  the  right 
thing  in  their  youth,  that,  in  desiring  to  save  their  children 
from  similar  misery,  they  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
allowed  such  laxity  of  manner  that  children  rule  the  house,  as 
in  America,  and  barely  condescend  in  their  grown-up  stage  to 
consult  their  parents  at  all  about  their  engagements,  their  occu- 
l)ations,  or  even  their  friendships  or  their  marriages. 

Surely  there  is  a medium  between  the  discipline  that  enforced 
silence  on  the  child  until  all  originality  was  crushed  out  of  him, 
that  thought  severe  strictures  on  the  dress  a,nd  personal  appear- 
ance of  one’s  daughters  the  sole  way  of  checking  vanity,  and 
that  refused  confidence  because  it  was  lowering  oneself  from  the 
awful  height  occupied  by  a parent ; and  that  which  is  conspicu- 
ous by  its  absence,  and  that  results  in  an  independent  race  of 
young  people,  who  respect  nothing,  and  ai’e  certainly  not  going 
to  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  their  father  and  mother, 
who  are  either  ready  to  go  as  gi’eat  lengths  as  their  children,  or 
else  suddenly  assert  an  authority  that  only  exists  in  their  own 
imaginations,  and  that  causes  a turmoil  because  opposition  is  as 
unexpected  as  it  is  arbitrary  i 

If  -we  would  have  authority  we  must  have  it  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  I am  old-fashioned  enough  myself  to  l)e  a great 
believer  in  the  nursery  and  nursery  frocks  for  very  little  children.  ' 
1 am  always  angry,  I confess,  when  I see  a small  lady  of  four 
or  five  dressed  up  to  the  eyes  in  a fantastic  frock  designed  to 
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attract  attention  to  tlie  tiny  wearer,  of  which  she  is  all  too  con- 
scious, the  while  she  is  carried  about  from  this  luncheon  to  that 
tea,  to  the  weariness  of  herself,  and  all  who  are  not  connected 
with  her  ; and  who  indeed  do  well  to  be  angry,  for  did  not  one 
of  these  specimens  refuse  to  go  into  the  country  because  she 
found  it  so  extremely  dull.  For  do  I not  know,  it  is  from  such 
a bringing-up  as  this,  that  we  obtain  the  emancipated  female 
or  the  fast  girl,  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  ‘ dress  ’ and  ‘ the 
service,’  and  who  ends  all  too  often,  in  making  home  miserable 
for  the  elder  folk,  who  only  see  in  the  pretty  child  a plaything 
flattering  to  their  vanity,  and  do  not  recognise  the  fact  that, 
much  sooner  than  we  expect  it,  she  in  her  turn  will  be  cj^uite 
grown-up  1 

The  nursery  stage  should  emphatically  be  a time  for  shabby 
clothes  and  dolls  and  noise,  and  for  healthy  natural  play.  The 
midday  meal  should  be  the  only  one  taken  with  the  mother, 
who,  however,  should  make  a point  of  knowing  all  about  the 
others,  and  should  also  contrive  to  be  often  in  the  nursery,  and 
have  the  children  with  her  for  not  less  than  an  hour  or  two  a 
day. 

To  insure  happiness  with  a gi’own-up  family  these  tiny 
beginnings  should  be  well  studied.  The  mother’s  influence 
should  be  so  much  felt,  and  so  indispensable  to  the  house,  that 
when  Avithdrawn  for  a Avhile  it  should  indeed  be  something 
more  than  missed.  But  familiarity  in  early  childhood  breeds 
contempt  in  youth  ; and  it  is  well  knoAvn  that  a child  who  is 
always  with  groAvn-up  people  neA’er  knoAvs  Avhat  childi.shness  is, 
and  never  becomes  as  healthy-minded  as  one  avIio  has  had  a 
little  Avholesome  neglect  from  society,  and  from  perpetual  super- 
vision of  its  elders. 

When  Ave  as  parents  begin  to  see  the  children  groAving  up, 
Ave  should,  I maintain,  then  carefully  see  that  our  own  imme- 
diate friends  are  those  Avhose  society  and  couA'ersation  can  do 
our  girls  no  harm.  When  I have  occasionally  heard  talk  that 
has  brought  blushes  to  my  cheeks  at  my  mature  age,  and  seen 
the  young  girls  not  only  listening  but  joining  in  it,  I have 
almost  been  tempted  to  declare  my  girls  shall  never  go  into 
society  at  all  ; but  as  I knoAv  this  is  impossible,  I have  made 
up  my  mind  Avhose  houses  they  shall  go  to,  reserving  to  myself 
the  right  to  tell  them  boldly  why  such  and  such  a one  is  not  a 
desirable  acquaintance. 

Then,  too,  their  OAvn  friends,  made  at  school  or  at  the  homes 
of  mutual  acquaintances,  should  be  Avelcomed  emphatically 
Avhenever  they  like  to  come.  I remember  too  Avell  feeling  much 
aggrieved  at  not  being  able  to  ask  an  occasional  friend  to  tea,  to 
rehise  this  privilege.  But  if  the  friends  become  too  numerous, 
it  is  easy  to  jioint  out  that  either  you  cannot  afford  such  indis- 
criminate visiting,  or  to  restrict  the  number  of  visitors  to  a 
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certain  number  ; only  let  it  be  understood  that  tlieir  friends 
are  always  welcome  in  moderation,  and  tliat,  though  you  are 
delighted  to  sec  them,  you  do  not  expect  tliem  thrown  on  your 
hands  for  entertainment,  and  that  you  assume  tlie  right  to  point 
out  to  your  children  the  desirability  or  tlie  reverse  of  any  of 
their  acquaintances,  and  that  you  expect  tliem  to  give  due 
weight  to  your  opinion. 

It  is  more  than  necessaiy,  in  my  mind,  to  keep  j^erpetually 
before  one’s  children  that  the  home  into  wl)ich  they  were  l)orn 
is  their  inheritance  that  nothing  can  take  from  them.  And  by 
tliis  I do  not  mean  that  I consider  a parent  bound  to  provide 
fortunes  for  either  sons  or  daughters.  I have  too  often  seen 
the  great  harm  of  this  to  advocate  it  for  one  moment ; but  that 
they  should  always  not  only  be  welcome  tliere,  but  claim  as  a 
right  the  shelter  and  counsel  and  afiection  that  are  their  due,  no 
matter  what  they  have  done  or  how  grievously  they  have  sinned. 
For  no  cause  should  a father  or  mother  refuse  to  see  their  own 
child,  and  they  should  a thousand  times  more  never  allow  the 
unmarried  daughter  to  feel  herself  a burden,  whose  food  and 
shelter  are  grudged  her,  any  more  than  they  should  continually 
hint  that  marriage  is  a woman’s  only  destiny,  refusing  to  the 
girls  the  ample  education  lavished  on  the  sons,  and  so  depriving 
them  of  every  means  of  making  their  own  living. 

But  grown-up  daughters,  in  my  eyes,  are  a most  precious 
possession,  if  properly  brought  up.  They  at  last  take  some  of 
the  heavy  burdens  a mother  has  always  to  bear  alone  off  her 
shoulders  ; and  if  she  be  modei'ately  intelligent,  and  has  intelli- 
gently brought  up  the  girls,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  a thousand  times  more  valuable  in  her  eyes  than  they 
were  as  i^retty  babies  and  engaging  little  girls. 

But  then  wc  must  remember  that  they  arc  grown-up,  that 
they  have  an  opinion  more  or  less  valuable,  and  that  they  have 
idiosyncrasies  to  be  respected,  the  while  they  respect  ours, 
remembering  our  position  towards  them,  oiir  fuller  experience, 
and  our  affectionate  care  for  them.  As  long  as  the  pai’cnts 
live,  they  should  be  master  and  mistress  in  the  house  ; Isut  the 
children  should  be  as  viceroys,  helping  their  pai’ents  in  every 
way  that  they  can  in  their  social  duties  and  in  the  routine  of 
the  house.  It  is  trying,  we  know,  to  have  the  piano  going  and 
billiard-balls  rolling  when  we  want  to  read  Jones’s  speech  on 
Home  Ilule,  or  Gladstone’s  latest  statements  ; but  it  is  far  more 
trying  not  to  know  where  one’s  children  are,  and  to  feel  they 
are  happier  anj^where  else  than  in  their  own  homes. 

It  is  their  home  as  much  as  it  is  ours,  and  it  will  be  home 
indeed  if  by  judicious  training  in  their  youth  wc  have  made 
friends  of  our  children,  if  we  have  given  them  our  confidence, 
our  affection,  and  our  best  days,  and  have  not  become  strangers 
to  them  by  being  perpetually  in  society  when  they  were  as 
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perpetually  sent  to  school,  the  while  we  have  not  become  too 
familiar,  ami  make  them  old  before  their  time,  by  taking  them 
Avith  us  to  gatherings  in  smart  frocks  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  disreputably  shabby  in  pinafores  in  the  nursery.  Then  wo 
shall  discover  that  our  grown-up  sons  and  daughters  are  not  so 
many  cuckoos  pusliing  us  out  of  the  old  nest,  but  intelligent 
friends  and  compani(ms,  all  the  more  delightful  to  us  because 
they  are  quite  grown-up. 

A gii’l  shoidd,  the  moment  she  leaves  the  schoolroom,  have 
at  once  some  definite  occupatitm,  and  should  never  be  allowed 
to  be  idle.  She  shoidd  give  at  least  two  hours  a day  to  charity 
in  some  form  or  other  ; and  ivhile  the  orphanage  at  Kilburn 
exists,  she  need  not  ask  where  to  look  for  ivork,  even  if  she 
cannot  find  it  in  her  immediate  neighbourhood.  She  should 
continue  some  sort  of  study,  ami  she  should  read  useful  books 
during  part  of  the  day,  and  above  all  she  should  hai'e  some 
special  object  in  life  ; for  even  if  .she  have  no  special  taste  or 
gifts  to  cultivate,  she  can  have  that  best  of  all  objects  before 
her,  viz.  to  leave  the  ivorld  just  a ivee  bit  better  than  she  found 
it.  hloreover  she  should  cultivate  interest  in  everything  that 
happens.  She  should  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  events 
of  the  day,  and  be  ready  to  help  anyone  ivho  requires  her  assist- 
ance, for  a woman’s  true  ivork  is  that  of  a helper,  and  should 
she  ])orform  thus  her  part  in  the  ivorld’s  ivork  satishictorily,  life 
will  be  always  full  of  interest  to  her,  and  she  will  be  as  happy 
herself  as  undoubtedly  she  will  make  others. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

KNTERTATXIXG  ONe’s  FRIIIND.S 

Ix  a small  house  entei-taining  one’s  friends  is  too  often  a most 
arduous  and  tiresome  business,  because  we  will  one  and  all  of  us 
attempt  to  do  a great  deal  too  much,  and  apjiear  to  be  able  to 
afford  all  kinds  of  luxuries  that  wo  cannot  possibly  manage,  and 
I strongly  adi'ise  any  young  bride  ivith  small  means  and  a 
smaller  menage  to  coniine  herself  entirely  to  afternoon  teas, 
w hich  require  noivaiting  and  cost  extremely  little,  and  to  refu.se 
on  her  part  to  go  out  to  large  dinners,  which  she  cannot  return, 
and  for  which  she  can  neither  afford  the  necessary  dre.ss,  gloves, 
llowers,  nor  cabs,  asking  her  friends  to  invite  her  to  simpler 
entertainments  boldly,  and  giving  her  reasons,  ivhich,  of  course, 
will  be  received  kindly  and  in  good  faith  by  her  friends.  I am 
convinced  that  this  absurd  striving  after  society  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  falseness  of  most  of  our  English  entertainments,  and  I 
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trust  some  day  to  see  ‘ parties  ’ on  a much  broader  and  more 
satisfactory  basis  than  they  are  at  present,  and  I therefore  beg 
all  young  householders  to  pause  before  they  begin  the  same  old 
round  of  costly  gaiety,  and  to  consider  if  they  at  least  cannot 
bring  about  a better  state  of  things.  I have  often  in  different 
houses  seen  with  amazement  how  invitations  are  issued,  and 
wondered  if  I am  the  only  person  wdio  is  thus  taken  behind  the 
scenes  and  shown  how  hollow  such  invitations  often  are.  Surely 
I must  be,  or  else  the  great  crushes  I read  of  would  never  come 
off’,  and  the  dinners  I hear  about  would  lack  guests,  for  I have 
rarely  heard  invitations  talked  over  without  listening  to  some 
such  conversation  as  this  : ‘Ask  the  Joneses,  Gertrude.’  ‘Oh 
no,  mother!  she  is  such  a dowdy,  and  their  last  garden  party 
was  maddening.’  ‘I  can’t  help  it,  my  dear.  I went  to  their 
party,  and  we  must  pay  them  back.  And  then  there  are  the 
Brownes;  don’t  forget  the  c — ridiculous  creatures  ! It’s  astonish- 
ing how  some  people  creej)  up  and  others  go  down.’  ‘ And  he  is 
dreadful,  mother;’  and,  in  fact,  I could  go  on  for  pages,  while 
other  pages  could  be  occupied  with  descriptions  of  how  the 
invitation  is  received  at  the  Joneses’  and  the  Brownes’,  who  all 
go  expecting  to  be  bored  or  starved,  and  who  return  home  to 
comment  spitefully  on  an  entertainment  which,  if  successful, 
carries  in  their  minds  the  donors  half-Avay  to  the  Bankruptcy 
Court,  and,  if  a failure,  is  the  cause  of  a good  deal  of  violent 
abuse  and  xmkind  sneers  levelled  at  their  hosts.  And  tlien  the 
conversation  at  these  entertainments  : ‘ Have  you  seen  the 
So-and-so’s  lately  ? ’ ‘ Oh  }io  ; they  never  go  anywhere  now. 

Didn’t  you  hear  about  her  and  So-and-so  I ’ But  really,  when  it 
comes  to  the  talk  I overhear  at  balls,  dinners,  at-homes,  or  in 
the  Park,  I lose  my  temper,  and  so  will  turn  at  once  to  other 
matters  altogether. 

Afternoon  teas,  tennis  parties,  and  little  dinners  are  all 
possible  to  the  young  housekeeper,  but  the  little  dinners  to  be 
inexpensive  must  be  in  the  winter,  and  for  them  I have  written 
out  half  a dozen  mejius  which  may  be  of  use  in  tlie  ordinary 
household,  with  the  ordinary  plain  cook  of  the  period,  whose 
wages  are  about  201.  These  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  but  to  insure  even  such  a modest  dinner  as  one  of  these 
makes  being  a success  the  mistress  must  see  herself  that  her 
glass  and  silver  are  spotless,  the  table  well  laid,  and  the  flowers 
charmingly  arranged  by  herself. 

The  very  last  fashion  (which,  however,  may  change  next 
week,  but  is  worth  mentioning  because  of  its  simpleness  and 
sense)  for  table  arrangements  is  to  have  no  dessert  whatever  on 
the  table,  which  has  a piece  of  embroidery  in  the  centre  of  the 
cloth,  and  then  in  the  middle  of  this  place  a large  fiat  wide-open 
wicker  basket,  Avhich  you  should  cover  entirely  with  moss  ; 
border  it  with  ivy  or  berberis  leaves,  and  stand  any  flowers  you 
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may  be  able  to  procure  in  such  a Avay  that  they  apj^ear  growing; 
low  groups  of  flowers  are  arranged  in  vases  all  over  the  table 
with  growing  feins  in  pots,  and,  in  fact,  tlie  table  is  made  to 
look  as  much  like  a bank  of  flowers  as  possible.  Candles  with 
shades  to  match  the  prevailing  hue  of  the  flowers  should  stand 
on  the  table,  and  the  dessert  should  be  handed  round  after 
dinner,  and  should  consist  of  one  dish  of  good  fruit  and  one  of 
French  sweetmeats,  thus  simplifying  matters  very  much  indeed. 

Flowers  should  never  be  mixed  ; daffodils  and  brown  leaves 
look  lovely  together,  so  do  scarlet  geraniums  and  wliite  azaleas, 
pink  azaleas  and  brown  leaves  ; wistaria  and  laburnum,  IMarechal 
Niel  roses  and  lilacs,  are  all  good  contrast.s,  but  clumps  of  yellow 
tulips,  or  narcissi  or  roses,  all  one  colour,  are  undoubtedly  more 
fashionable  than  even  the  small  contrasts  just  spoken  of,  Avhile 
Salviati  glass  is  beautiful  on  a table,  and  the  specimen  glasses  of 
that  make  hold  flowers  far  better  than  anything  else;  and  should 
flowers  be  scarce  the  centrepiece  could  be  all  brown  ivy  and 
mosses  and  evergreens,  with  just  a few  flowers  in  the  Salviati 
glasses  only. 

But  neither  food  nor  flowers,  nor,  indeed,  anything  else, 
will  make  a party  successful  if  the  mistress  does  not  make  a 
good  hostess,  and  exert  herself  to  see  her  guests  are  happy. 
She  should  take  care  the  right  peoide  meet,  and  nothing  should 
induce  her  to  refrain  from  introducing  her  guests;  this  is  a 
most  ridiculous  practice,  and  is  simply  laziness.  A hostess  is 
bound  to  see  all  her  guests  are  amused,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  personally  noticing  who  is  talking  to  whom,  and 
whether  all  the  people  present  have  some  one  with  whom  to 
converse. 

This  absence  of  introductions  makes  conversation  almost  a 
lost  art,  and  has  made  the  ordinary  ‘ society  ’ nothing  more  or 
less  than  a boi’C  and  a trouble ; while,  as  the  ambition  of  most 
l>eople  is  to  know  more  folks  than  their  neighbour's;  and  to  go  to 
more  balls  in  one  night  than  our  foremothers  used  to  see  in 
their  lifetimes,  entertaining  has  become  a farce  and  bids  fair  to 
die  of  its  own  immensity. 

Therefore,  as  these  are  undoubtedly  hard  times,  and  many 
people  are  not  ‘ entertaining  ’ at  all  because  they  cannot  now 
afford  to  outdo  their  neighbours,  let  me  beg  any  young  beginner 
to  start  well  and  simply,  confining  herself  to  tlrosc  friends  she 
really  wishes  to  see,  and  to  giving  parties  that  are  not  above  her 
modest  means,  and  that  do  not  eirtail  hiring  extra  help,  who 
smash  her  crockery  and  cost  a month’s  wages  for  a few  hours’ 
work;  and  agitate  her  so  by  their  vagaries  that  she  cannot  talk 
sensibly  to  her  neighbour  ; and  let  her  furthermore  ask  peoi)le 
sometimes  wIkj  cannot  ask  her  again,  but  who  can  talk  amusingly; 
and  she  will,  I am  sure,  have  much  more  out  of  her  little  dinners 
fhan  most  people  do  out  of  a whole  Loudon  season’s  fatigue  and 
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expense,  both  of  which  often  ruin  the  health  and  the  future  of 
many  a girl ; who  traces  back  to  the  severe  ‘ pleasures  ’ of  town 
the  lassitude  and  suffering  that  render  the  latter  half  of  a 
woman’s  life  all  too  often  hours  of  suftering  and  sorrow ; for  she 
has  used  up  in  the  year  or  two  of  her  girlhood,  all  the  strength 
and  health  that  should  have  sustained  her  all  through  her  days; 
and  repents  at  leisin-e  the  stupidity  and  culpable  weakness  of  the 
mother  who  allowed  her  to  sacrifice  the  possessions  for  a lifetime 
in  a few  months. 

To  enable  our  young  housekeeper  to  manage  so  that  her 
housekeeping  bills  will  not  overwhelm  her  after  one  of  her  little 
dinners,  1 have  ajipended  to  each  of  the  menus  the  exact  cost  of 
each,  and  I strongly  advise  any  one  to  whom  economy  is  an 
object  to  use  New  Zealand  lamb  or  muttcm.  If  i)roperly  warmed 
ihrough  and  gently  thawed  close  to  the  fire  before  putting  it 
down  to  roast,  the  meat  is  simply  delicious  and  as  good  as  the 
best  English;  but  it  must  be  treated  carefully,  or  else  it  will  not 
bo  nice,  but  when  properly  thawed  no  one  can  tell  it  from 
En;dish  meat,  and  I think  housekeepers  would  be  a little  as- 
tonished if  they  knew  how  often  the  ‘ best  English  ’ meat  of  the 
butcher’s  book  was  really  and  truly  the  New  Zealand  meat  they 
speak  of  with  such  horror. 

Mkxu  No.  I. 

White  Soup. 

Soles,  Sauce  Maitre  d'hOtcl. 

Stutl'ed  Pigeons. 

Roast  Beef.  York.shire  Pudding. 

Wild  Duck. 

Mince  Pies. 

French  l‘an cakes. 

Cauliflower  au  gratin. 

Dessert. 

White  Soup. — A quart  and  a pint  of  milk,  a dozen  fine 
potatoes,  piece  of  butter  size  of  a walnut,  two  onions,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Simmer  all  together  for  two  liours,  then  rub 
through  fine  hair  sieve,  add  two  tablespoon fuls  of  sago,  and 
bring  all  gradually  to  a boil.  Servo  very  hot,  with  dice  of 
bread  fried.  Cost  of  soup  for  six  persons.  Is. 

Fried  Soles. — A fine  pair  at  3.s.  Garnish  with  lemon  and 
parsley,  fry  in  lard-,  serve  with  melted  butter,  with  fine  chopped 
parsley  in,  fiai  oured  Avith  lemon.  Cost,  3s.  (id. 

Stuffed  ]‘i(jcous. — Three  jfigeons  at  lOd.  each.  Bone  them; 
nuke  a stuffing  of  thyme,  parsley,  crumbs  of  bread,  small  piece 
of  ham,  a couple  of  mushrooms,  one  egg,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste; 
chop  altogether  and  mix  with  egg;  stulf  pigeons  and  sew  them 
up ; put  them  into  a saucepan,  with  a small  piece  of  bacon  and 
any  stock  that  may  be  in  the  digester.  Stew  for  Iralf  an  hour, 
take  them  out,  divide  them  into  neat  portions,  and  put  them  in 
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a hot  dish  ready  for  serving.  Add  a teaspoonful  of  flour  mixed 
with  water  to  thicken  the  gravy  they  are  stewed  in,  and  strain  it 
tlirough  a sieve  on  the  pigeons  ; then  serve.  Outside  cost,  3.s-.  6d. 

Boiled  Bibs  of  Beef . — Six  pounds,  the  bones  from  w^ch  can 
he  used  for  stock  for  the  gravy  for  tlie  pigeons.  The  beef  is 
rolled  by  the  butcher  ready  for  roasting.  Serve  w'ith  horse- 
radish Heat  ly  arranged  about  it,  mashed  ])otatoes,  stewed  celerj^; 
and  Yorkshire  pudding— half  a i)int  of  milk,  six  large  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour,  three  eggs,  and  tablespoonful  of  salt.  Put 
the  flour  into  a basin  with  the  salt,  and  stir  gradually  to  this 
enough  milk  to  make  it  into  a stitT  batter;  when  quite  smooth 
add  the  rest  of  the  milk,  and  the  eggs  well  beaten;  beat  well 
together,  and  then  pour  into  a shallow'  tin  which  has  been 
rubbed  with  beef  dripping;  bake  an  hour  in  the  oven,  and  then 
put  under  the  meat  for  half  an  hour.  Meat  0 lbs.  of  New 
Zealand  at  lOd.,  5s.;  pudding,  Cd. ; vegetables.  Is. — Gs.  Gtl. 

Wild  Duck,  4s.  Gd. — Plainly  roasted  ; served  with  cayenne 
pepper,  lemons  cut  in  halves,  and  fried  potatoes.  5s. 

MUice  Pies. — Make  some  good  puli'  paste  by  allowing  one 
pound  of  butter  to  each  pound  of  flour;  line  small  pattypans 
and  bake  ; fi'l  with  mincemeat  (which  can  be  bought  ready- 
made and  excellent  for  10(7.  a jar,  which  is  sufficient  fora  dozen 
pies),  cover  wdth  thin  paste,  and  put  into  a brisk  oven  for 
twenty-five  minutes  ; serve  with  sifted  sugar  over  them. 

French  Pancakes. — Take  tw'o  eggs,  and  their  w'eight  in  sugar, 
flour,  and  butter;  mi.x  w'ell  together;  add  quarter  of  a tea- 
cupful of  milk  ; mix  well  together  ; bake  in  saucers  fox- 
twenty  minutes,  filling  each  saucer  only  half  full ; take  out  ; 
spi-ead  small  quantity  of  jam,  then  fold  over  ; dust  sifted  sugar 
over  the  top,  and  sei’ve  veiy  hot.  Cost,  8d. 

Caulijlowei’  av.  (jratin. — Fine  cauliflow-er  nicely  boiled  ; then 
grate  a quarter  of  a pound  of  cheese  over  it,  and  ]dace  small 
atoms  of  butter  about  the  top  of  it ; add  a ittle  cayenne  and 
salt  to  taste ; put  in  the  oven  to  brovvxx,  and  serve  very  hot. 
Cost  altogether,  about  8d. 

Complete  cost  of  dinner. — Soup,  Is.  ; fish,  3s.  Gd.  ; entre'e, 
3s.  Gd.  ; beef,  Gs.  0(7.  ; game,  5s.  ; mince  pies.  Is.  Gd.  ; pancakes, 
8(/.  ; cheese,  8'7.— If.  2s.  4d. 

^Mexu  Xo.  n. 

Clear  S iii|i. 

'I'lirlKjt,  Lobster  Sauce. 

Ciillels  a la  IPhbriiie. 

Turkov,  Stull'ed  ( 'lusUiiil.s. 

'J'eal. 

rdair.s. 

Pears  ill  Jolly. 

Prince  .Albert’s  Pudding, 

Cheese  Pomlu, 

Dessert 
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Clear  Soiqy. — Sixpennywortli  of  bones,  three  carrots,  three 
onions,  sprig  of  thyme,  two  sj)rigs  of  jiarsley,  one  blade  of  mace, 
a dozen  peppercorns,  head  of  celery.  Simmer  whole  day  in 
three  quarts  of  water,  let  it  stand  all  night,  remove  fat  in  the 
morning,  boil  it  again  next  day,  let  it  come  to  boiling  point, 
throw  in  the  whites  and  shells  of  two  eggs,  whip  it  altogether 
when  it  boils,  remove  from  fire,  then  skim  it,  and  pass  it 
through  a jelly-bag  ; put  a little  imicedoine  in  the  bottom  of  a 
hot  tureen  and  pour  soup  over,  add  a glass  of  sherry  and  serve. 
Outside  cost,  Is. 

Half  a Yurbot. — Tinned  lobster,  cut  in  dice,  put  into  melted 
butter,  and  flavoured  with  anchovy.  Turbot,  about  3s.  ; sauce, 

Cutlets  a let  Eefurme. — Three  pounds  of  the  loin  of  pork  cut 
into  cutlets  and  fried ; make  about  a gill  of  melted  butter,  add 
to  it  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  liquor  from  a bottle  of  piccalilly 
and  six  or  eight  pieces  of  the  pickle  cut  small.  AVhen  very  hot 
put  on  your  dish,  arrange  cutlets  in  round,  and  j)ut  the  pickle- 
sauce  in  the  middle.  Outside  cost,  3s. 

Small  Turkey. — Stuffed  with  ordinary  stuffing,  with  about 
two  dozen  chestnuts  boiled  soft  and  added  to  the  stuffing, 
sausages,  bread-sauce,  Brussels  sprouts,  mashed  potatoes. 
Turkey,  6s.  ; stuffing,  etc.,  2s.  more  ; outside  cost,  8s. 

Three  teal  at  Is.  each,  plainly  roasted,  and  sent  in  on  slices 
of  toast  ; lemons  and  cayenne  j^epper.  3s.  6el. 

Eclairs. — Bought  at  any  confectioner’s  at  2d.  each.  Is. 

Pears  in  Jelly. — Six  stewing  pears,  2 oz.  sugar,  2 oz.  butter, 
one  pint  water,  half  an  ounce  gelatine  soaked  in  water  ; stew 
the  pears  until  they  are  soft,  turn  out  into  a basin,  and  add  the 
gelatine  when  hot ; place  pears  when  comparatively  cold  round 
buttered  mould,  pour  in  syrup,  turn  out  when  set,  serve  cold. 
M. 

Prince  Albert's  Puddinej. — Quarter  of  a pound  of  bread- 
crumbs, quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  2 oz.  sugar,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  raspberry  jam,  two  eggs,  mixed  thoroughly,  placed 
in  mould,  and  boiled  for  two  hours  and  a half  ; serve  hot  with 
sifted  sugar  over.  Outside  cost,  Is. 

Cheese  Fondu. — Two  eggs,  the  weight  of  one  in  Cheddar 
cheese,  the  weight  of  one  in  butter  ; ijepper  and  salt  to  taste, 
sei)arate  the  yolks  from  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  beat  the  former 
in  a basin,  and  grate  the  cheese,  break  the  butter  into  small 
pieces,  add  it  to  the  other  ingredients  with  pepper  and  salt, 
beat  all  together  thoroughly,  well  whisk  the  whites  of  the  eggs, 
stir  them  lightly  in,  and  bake  the  fondu  in  a small  cake  tin, 
which  should  be  only  half  filled,  as  the  cheese  will  rise  very 
much ; pin  a napkin  round  the  tin  and  serve  very  hot  and 
(juickly,  as  if  allowed  to  stand  long  it  would  be  quite  spoiled. 
Average  cost,  5(f. 
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Soup,  Is.  ; fish,  3s.  dd.  ; cutlets,  3s.  ; turkej%  Gs.  ; teal, 
3s.  G(/.  ; Eclairs,  Is.  ; pears,  Sd.  ; pudding,  Is. — cheese,  5(^. — 
11.  Os.  4(h 

Menu  No.  III. 

Haro  Soup. 

Filk'tecl  Soles  a la  Maitre  d'hotel. 

Mutton  Cutlets. 

Sirloin  of  Beef. 

Ptarmigan. 

Peaches,  whipped  cream. 

Cabinet  Padding. 

Toasted  Cheese. 

Dessert. 


Hare  Soup. — Sprig  of  thyme,  sj^rig  of  parsley,  three  onions, 
three  carrots,  two  turnips,  one  head  celery,  twelve  peppercorns, 
half  a dozen  cloves,  three  quarts  of  water,  sixpennyworth  of 
bones,  a small  hare  cut  up  into  joints ; simmer  all  together  for 
about  three  hours.  Take  out  the  meat  of  the  hare  and  put 
bones  back.  Keep  the  soiqi  simmering  the  whole  day,  set  aside 
at  night  ; skim  otf  fat  next  morning.  When  wanted  thicken 
with  one  tablespoonful  of  Hour  mixed  with  a little  of  the  stock  ; 
put  in  meat,  rub  all  through  sieve  into  a hot  tureen ; serve  with 
dice  of  fried  bread.  Cost,  5s. 

Soles. — Three  small  soles,  filleted,  plain  boiled,  each  piece 
rolled  and  placed  on  a small  skewer,  which  is  removed  when 
the  fish  is  sent  to  table,  served  covered  with  sauce  made  as  fol- 
lows : — Half  a pint  of  milk,  tablespoonful  of  flour,  mixed  to 
smooth  paste  with  a little  milk,  piece  of  butter  size  of  walnut, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  parsley,  tea- 
si)oonful  of  lemon  juice.  Average  cost,  2s.  dd. 

Mutton  Cutlets. — Two  pounds  best  end  of  the  neck  of 
mutton  (New  Zealand,  G|d.  per  lb.)  cut  thin,  egged  and  bread- 
crumbed,  fried  in  boiling  lard  to  a light  brown,  arranged  in  a 
crown  with  fried  parsley  in  centre,  fried  in  same  lard.  Is.  dd. 

Six  ])ounds  of  the  sirloin,  at  10^1,  nicely  roasted,  and  sent 
to  table  garnished  with  horse-radish,  Brussels  sprouts,  and  fried 
potatoes;  Yorkshire  pudding,  as  per  rceeqA  in  menu.  Gs.  (id., 
outside  cost. 

Ptarmigan. — Plainly  roasted,  sent  in  on  toast,  basted  xrell 
with  dripping,  or  else  they  are  very  dry,  bread-sauce,  with  a 
very  little  cayenne  pepper  added,  mashed  potato  es.  About  4s. 

Tin  of  American  peaches,  sweetened  to  taste,  arrangetl 
round  cream,  sixpennyworth  whipped  well,  any  whites  of  eggs 
can  be  added ; flavour  with  four  drops  essence  of  vanille ; tlie 
cream  must  be  heai)ed  up  in  the  centre  of  the  peaches.  Tin  of 
peaches,  lOid. ; cream,  G(?.  ; extras,  'id,.  Average  cost.  Is. 

Cabinet  Pudding. — Four  sponge-cakes,  2 oz.  raisins,  cur- 
rants, and  sultanas  mixed,  small  piece  of  lemon-peel,  nutmeg 
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to  taste,  two  eggs,  suiScient  milk  to  soak  cakes,  1 oz.  sugar, 
teacupful  of  milk,  in  which  the  two  eggs  should  be  beaten  and 
l>oured  over  the  sponge-cakes;  set  all  to  soak  for  an  hour; 
})lace  the  currants  Arc.  first  in  a buttered  mould,  then  slices  (>f 
sponge-cake,  then  more  currants,  and  then  sponge-cakes,  until 
the  mould  is  three  parts  full ; then  mix  eggs,  milk,  sugar,  and 
nutmeg  all  together,  beat  well,  i)our  it  over  the  pudding,  set  it 
for  an  hour  to  swell,  then  tie  tightly  down,  boil  for  two  hours 
and  a half ; serve  very  hot  with  melted  butter  poured  over, 
flavoured  with  two  tablesi)oonfuls  of  brandy  and  a little  sugar. 

Toasted  Cheese. — Crate  a quarter  of  a pound  of  cheese  on 
lightly  toasted  bread,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  tiny  piece  of 
butter  on  each  square  ; put  in  the  oren  for  a few  moments 
to  melt  cheese,  add  cayenne,  serve  very  hot.  Cost  about  9d. 

Soup,  5s.  ; fish,  2s.  9d.  ; cutlets,  Is.  Cd.  ; beef,  Gs.  Gd.  ; 
ptarmigan,  4s.;  peaches.  Is.  7id.  ; pudding,  9d.  ; cheese,  9d. — 
If.  2s.  10]  d. 

Mexl-  No.  IV. 

Carrot  Soup. 

Cutlets  of  Cod,  Anchovy  Sauce. 

Curried  Kidneys. 

Rolled  Loin  of  jMutton,  sfullVd. 

Roiled  Pheasant,  Ctlery  Sauce. 

I’lum  Pudding’,  Brandy  Sauce. 

Chocolate  Cream. 

Cheese  Souffle's. 
l)e.ssert. 

Carrot  Soup.— Three  pints  of  stock,  made  of  threepenny- 
worth  of  bones  cracked,  and  put  in  about  two  quarts  of  water  ; 
add  three  carrots,  three  onions,  and  a head  of  celery,  a little 
thyme  cand  parsley.  Simmer  the  whole  day  ; allow  the  fat  to 
rise  during  the  night,  removing  every  scrap  of  it  the  next 
morning,  when  proceed  as  follows  ; — Put  two  onions  and  one 
turnip  into  the  stock  and  simmer  for  three  hours  ; then  scrape 
and  cut  thin  six  large  carrots  ; strain  the  soup  on  them,  and 
stew  altogether  until  soft  enough  to  pass  through  a hair  sieve  ; 
then  boil  altogether  once  more,  and  add  seasoning  to  taste ; 
add  cayenne.  The  soup  should  be  red,  and  about  the  con- 
sistency of  pease  soup.  fServe  hot  with  fried  dice  of  bread. 
Outside  cost.  Is. 

Cutlets  of  Cod. — About  4 lbs.  of  cod,  at  4rf.,  cut  into  large 
cutlets  ; fry  them,  having  i>reviously  covered  them  with  egg 
and  breadcrumbs.  Serve  with  plain  melted  butter,  flavoured 
nicely  with  anchovy.  Cost,  I.;;.  8tf. 

Curried  Kidneys. — Three  nice-sized  kidneys,  cut  and  skinned 
and  put  into  any  stock ; one  apple,  one  onion.  Thicken  all 
with  a teaspoonful  of  flour  and  a teaspoonful  of  curry  powder  ; 
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small  piece  of  butter,  pepper,  and  salt.  Stew  for  luilf  an  hour  ; 
add  plain  boiled  rice,  carefully  done,  and  serve  very  hot. 
Average  cost,  lOd. 

Si*x  pounds  of  loin  of  mutton  at  a pound — New  Zealand, 
bone,  and  tlien  prepare  a stuffing  with  thyme,  parsley,  bread- 
crumbs, and  about  2 oz.  of  suet,  all  chopped  very  line  ; add 
salt  and  pepper  to  t«ste,  mix  with  one  egg.  Put  this  thickly 
inside  the  mutton  ; roll  it,  and  secure  with  skewers.  Serve 
with  currant  jelly  (3W.  a pot),  mashed  potatoes,  and  nice 
cauliflower.  Outside  cost,  Gs. 

Boiled  rheasiuit. — One  quite  sufficient  for  six  people,  plain 
boiled,  and  covered  with  celery  sauce,  made  as  follows  : — Half 
a pint  of  milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Hour  mixed  to  a smooth 
paste  with  a little  milk.  Stew  one  head  of  celeiy  in  the  milk 
until  tender,  then  add  a piece  of  butter  size  of  a walnut,  and 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Pass  all  through  line  sieve  into  a hot 
tureen,  and  then  servo.  Pheasant,  2s.  ikl.  ; sauce,  Gd. 

Biuiii  Budding. — Three  quarters  of  a pound  of  raisins, 
ij  lb.  of  currants,  :[  lb.  of  mixed  peel,  | lb.  and  half  a ^ lb.  of 
breadcrumbs,  same  quantity  of  suet,  four  eggs,  half  a Avine- 
glassful  of  brandy.  Stone  and  cut  the  raisins  in  halves,  do  not 
chop  them  ; wash  and  dry  the  currants,  and  mince  the  suet 
finely  ; cut  the  candied  peel  into  thin  slices  and  grate  the  bread 
very  fine.  Mix  these  dry  ingredients  well,  then  moisten  with 
the  eggs  (which  should  be  well  beaten)  and  the  brandy  ; stir 
Avell,  and  press  the  pudding  into  a buttered  mould,  tie  it  doAvn 
tightly  Avith  a floured  cloth,  and  boil  for  five  or  six  hours. 
Cost,  2.S.  Special  sauce. — Two  ounces  of  butter  beaten  to  a 
cream,  2 oz.  of  sugar,  three  parts  of  a glass  of  sherry  and  brandy 
mixed,  beaten  all  together  to  a stiff  jjaste.  Cost,  lOJ. 

Chocolate  Cream.- — One  and  a half  ounce  of  grated  choco- 
late, 2 oz.  of  sugar,  f of  a pint  of  cream,  fj  oz.  of  Nelson’s  gel  i- 
tine,  and  the  yolks  of  three  eggs.  (N.B.  — If  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  are  added  to  the  cream,  and  all  Avell  mixed,  less  cream  can 
be  used.)  Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  Aveil,  put  them  in  a basin 
Avith  the  grated  chocolate,  the  sugar,  and  rather  more  than  half 
the  cream,  stir  all  together,  pour  into  a jug,  set  jug  in  a sauce- 
jjan  of  boiling  Avater,  and  stir  all  one  Avay  until  the  mixture 
thickens,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil,  or  it  will  curdle  ; strain  all 
into  a basin,  stir  in  the  gelatine  and  the  other  portion  of  cream, 
Avhich  should  be  Avell  Avhqiped  ; then  jAOur  into  a mould  Avhich 
has  been  previously  oiled  with  the  \'ery  purest  salad  oil  ; turn 
out  Avhen  cold.  Outside  cost,  2.s. 

Cheere  Boiiffle.'^. — Quarter  of  a pound  of  cheese  grated, 
two  tablespooufuls  of  flour,  piece  of  butter  size  of  Avalnut,  two 
eggs,  half  a tcacupful  of  milk,  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste  ; mix 
Avell  together,  and  put  in  a saucepan  over  fire  for  about  liA^e 
nmiutes,  stirring  all  the  time  to  prevent  burning  ; drop  a table- 
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spoonful  of  the  mixture  into  buttered  pattypans  ; put  in  a 
steamer  until  set ; then  take  them  out  and  put  on  a sieve  to 
cool  ; cover  witli  egg  and  breadcrumb,  and  fry  in  boiling  lard  ; 
serve  hot.  Cost,  about  8d.  Half  this  quantity  sufficient  for 
six  people. 

Cost  of  Dinner. — Soup,  Is.  ; fish.  Is.  8d.  ; curried  kidneys, 
lOd  ; meat,  Gs.  ; game,  3s.  ; pudding  and  sauce,  2s.  lOd.  ; 
cream,  2s.  ; cheese,  4d. — 17s.  9d. 

Mknu  No.  Y. 

Mulligatawny  Soup. 

Cod  and  Oyster  Sauce. 

Croquettes  of  Chicken. 

Leg  of  Mutton  it  la  Bretoune. 

Pheasants. 

ISIeringues  h la  creme. 

Turrets. 

Cheese  Straws. 

Dessert. 

MnlUgatamiy  Sovj). — -Three  pints  of  stock,  made  by  taking 
threepennyworth  of  bones,  breaking  them  small,  and  putting 
them  to  simmer  on  one  side  of  the  fire  for  the  whole  of  the  day 
before  it  is  required,  with  three  carrots,  three  onions,  one  head 
of  celery,  and  one  clove,  and  a small  piece  of  bacon  ; stand  all 
niglit  in  larder  ; remove  fat  next  morning.  Boil  a rabbit,  cut  it 
in  dice,  and  fry ; then  add  it,  Avith  a sm.all  amount  of  lemon 
juice  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  curry  powder  mixed  smooth 
with  stock  separate!}',  to  the  stock.  Serve  very  hot,  Avith  plain 
boiled  rice  on  separate  dish.  Cost  of  soup,  2.s.  Ad. — rabbit, 
l.s.  Gd.  ; bones,  3d.  ; A'egetables,  3d. ; rice.  Id.  ; bacon.  Id.  ; 
curry  poAvder,  2d. 

Three  pounds  of  cod  at  Gd.  a pound,  plain  boiled  ; eight 
oysters  cut  in  half  for  sauce,  Avhich  is  made  of  the  liquor  of  the 
oysters  ; teacupful  of  milk,  piece  of  butter  .size  of  Avahnit,  salt, 
and  tAvo  teaspoonfuls  of  flour.  Cod,  Is.  Gd.  ; oysters,  8d.  ; 
}uilk,  butter,  &c.,  3d. — 2s.  fid. 

Ci-oqnettes  of  Chicken. — Take  the  two  legs  of  a nicely 
cooked  chicken  (the  bones  of  Avhich  can  be  added  to  those  for 
soup)  ; mince  the  meat  small,  then  pound  smooth  in  a mortar. 
Make  a sauce  Avith  a jiiece  of  butter  size  of  a Avalnut,  one  onion 
chopped  fine  and  browned,  and  half  a teacupfid  of  milk  ; Avhen 
at  boiling  point  add  one  teaspoonful  of  flour,  mixed  smooth 
Avith  milk,  salt,  and  pepper  to  taste,  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
then  put  in  the  chicken  and  stir  all  together  until  thoroughly 
mixed,  remove  from  fire  ; Avhen  cold  make  up  the  mixture 
into  croquettes,  cover  Avith  egg  and  breadcrumbs,  and  fry  in 
dripping  from  leg  of  mutton  : serve  very  hot  garnished  with 
parsley.  Any  remains  of  cold  chicken  will  do  for  this  dish. 
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Portion  of  cliicken,  dd.  ; eggs  (3),  2hd.,  sometimes  od.  ; total 
cost,  Is.  2id. 

Leg  of  Mutton  a la  Bretonne. — Choose  a leg  of  ^^’elsl^ 
mutton  about  0 lbs.  in  weight,  get  four  cloves  of  garlic,  make 
an  incision  with  the  point  of  a knife  in  four  dififerent  parts  round 
tlio  knuckle  and  place  the  garlic  in  it,  hang  it  up  for  a day  or 
two,  and  then  roast  it  for  an  hour  and  a half.  Take  a quart  of 
French  liaricots  and  place  them  in  a saucepan  with  half  a gallon 
of  water.  Add  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  set  them  to 
simmer  until  tender,  when  the  liquor  must  be  poured  into  a 
basin.  Keep  the  haricots  hot,  peel  and  cut  two  large  onions 
into  thin  slices,  put  some  of  the  fat  from  the  dripi^ing-pan  into 
the  fryingpan,  put  in  the  onions,  and  fry  a light  brown.  Add 
them  to  the  haricots,  with  the  fat  Ac.  that  the  mutton  has 
produced  in  roasting,  season  wdth  salt  and  pepper,  toss  them 
about  a little,  and  serve  very  hot  on  a large  dish  on  which  the 
imitton  is  put,  garnished  with  a frill.  Serve  with  mashed 
potatoes,  Brussels  sprouts,  currant  jelly.  Cost,  wdth  best  Welsh 
mutton,  8s.  ; w ith  New  Zealand,  just  as  good,  5s. 

Boasted  Pheasant,  2s.  lid. — Plainly  and  nicely  roasted,  sent 
in  on  a bed  of  breadci’umbs  made  from  crusts  and  pieces  of 
bread  dided  in  the  oven  and  rolled  small  with  the  rolling-pin. 
Potatoes  plainly  boiled  and  rubbed  through  a sieve,  with  a very 
small  piece  of  butter.  2s.  9d. 

Meringues. — Use  the  three  whites  of  the  eggs  the  yolks  of 
which  you  have  used  for  the  croquettes  ; whisk  them  to  a stiff 
froth,  and  Avith  a Avooden  spoon  stir  in  quickly  a quarter  and 
half  a quarter  of  a pound  of  AA'hite  sifted  sugar.  Put  some 
boards  in  the  oven  thick  enough  to  pi’event  the  bottom  of  the 
me'ringnes  from  acquiring  too  much  colour.  Cut  some  strips  of 
2>aper  about  tAvo  inches  Avide,  put  this  on  the  board,  and  drop  a 
tablespoonful  at  a time  of  the  mixture  on  paper,  giving  them  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  shape  of  an  egg,  keeidng  each  meringue 
about  two  inches  capart.  StrcAv  over  some  sifted  sugar,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  half  an  hour.  As  soon  as  they 
begin  to  colour  remove  them  ; take  each  slip  of  paper  by  the 
tAvo  ends  and  turn  it  gently  on  the  table,  and  Avith  a small 
spoon  take  OAit  the  soft  part.  Spread  some  clean  paper,  turn 
the  mdringues  upside  doAvn,  and  put. them  into  the  oven  to 
harden  ; then  fill  Avith  AAhq)ped  cream  just  flavoured  with  A^anilla 
and  SAveetened  Avith  sugar  ; jmt  tAvo  halves  together  and  serve. 
Threepenny  worth  of  cream  is  quite  enough  for  six  people,  so 
this  dish  Avould  cost  about  4d.,  as  the  eggs  Avere  charged  for  in 
the  croquettes.  4d. 

Turret  Puddings. — Take  tAvo  eggs,  add  their  Aveight  in  flour, 
sugar,  and  butter;  beat  the  eggs  thoroughly  first,  then  add 
sugar  and  flour  and  the  butter  melted ; beat  all  together  to  a 
cream  ; fill  small  tins,  bake  for  twenty  minutes  ; add  sauce, 
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made  from  milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  flour,  and  a tablesiioonful 
of  brandy  ; serve  hot.  Outside  cost.  Is. 

Cheese  Stmies. — Two  ounces  of  butter,  2 oz.  of  flour,  2 oz.  of 
breadcrumbs,  2 oz.  of  cheese  grated,  half  a small  salts^ioon  of 
mixed  salt  and  cayenne  ; mix  all  together  to  a paste,  and  roll  it 
out  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ; cut  it  into  narrow  strips, 
lay  them  on  a sheet  of  paper,  and  Ijake  for  a few  minutes  ; 
arrange  them  in  a pyramid  on  a napkin,  and  serve  hot.  Cost, 
(id. 

General  cost  of  Dinner.  — Soup,  2s.  Ad.  ; fish,  2s.  5d.  ; entree, 
l.s.  2k?.  ; mutton,  8s.  ; game,  2s.  9;/.  ; sweets  (2),  l.s.  Ad.  ; 
cheese,  (\d. — 18s.  (ihd.  A^ery  excellent  thick  cream  can  be  had 
from  the  Gloucester  Dairy  Company,  Gloucester,  who  send 
1C  oz.  for  l.s.  i>ostage  paid.  This  is  invaluable  for  meringues. 
The  Gloucester  Dairy  Company’s  little  Gloucester  cheeses  for 
2s.  0 ?.  are  also  very  useful  for  dinner-parties. 

Muxu  No.  Yf. 

Almond  Soup. 

Salmon,  C-'pfr  Saimc. 

B(  ef  Olives, 
drilled  Mushrooms. 

Saddle  of  Mutlon. 

Widgeon. 

Tipsy  Cake. 

College  Pudding. 

Apple  .lelly. 

Macaroni  Cheese. 

De.'sert. 

White  Sovp. — Two  pounds  of  veal,  two  quarts  of  water,  one 
onion,  quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  an  ounce  of  butter,  two 
ilozen  sweet  almonds  pounded  to  paste,  salt  and  cayenne  pei)per 
to  taste.  Boil  the  veal,  water,  and  onion  s’owly  all  the  jirevious 
day,  take  off’  all  the  fat,  strain,  add  other  ingredients,  thicken 
with  one  pennyworth  of  arrowroot,  and  serve  very  hot.  2s.  10<?. 

Salmon. — Three  pounds,  nicely  boiled,  plain  melted  butter  ; 
add  a small  amount  of  liejuor  from  a bottle  of  capers,  a tea- 
spoonful of  the  capers  chopped  tine,  and  half  a teaspoonful  of 
lemon  juice.  Fish,  7s.  (id.  ; sauce,  (5  /. 

Beef  Olives.— OnQ  pound  of  beefsteak,  cut  in  squares  about 
three  inches  and  half  an  inch  thick,  chopped  thyme  and  parsley, 
pepper  and  salt  sprinkled  over  the  beef,  roll  each  piece,  place 
on  small  skewer,  stew  in  stock  for  an  hour,  thicken  stock  with 
a little  flour  and  butter,  pour  over  the  olives,  and  serve  very  hot 
Is.  "Id. 

Grilled  Mnshrooms.—V\'\pe  a dozen  mushrooms  carefully 
place  on  tin  in  front  of  fire  with  a small  piece  of  butter,  sa'lt 
and  popper  to  taste  on  each,  have  ready  twelve  little  pieces  of 
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toasted  bread,  and  wlien  done  put  a musliroom  on  each  piece  ; 
serve  very  hot.  Outside  cost,  2;j.  (id. 

Small  Sadddc  of  Mntio)o  (about  8 ZiA-t.).  — Currant  jelly, 
potatoes  put  through  sieve  after  well  boiling,  stewed  celery 
covered  with  melted  butter,  currant  jelly.  Outside  cost  of  all, 
10s. 

Widgeon. — Plainly  roasted,  sent  in  very  hot  with  their  own 
gravy,  lemon  juice,  and  cayenne  ; potato  shavings — potatoes  to 
be  cut  in  thin  strips,  fried  a light  brown  in  boiling  lard,  then 
placed  on  blotting  paper  to  remove  grease,  placed  in  hot  vege- 
table dish  and  served.  3s. 

Tipsy  Cake. — Take  a sixpenny  Madeira  cake,  cut  it  in  three 
rounds,  spread  the  rounds  with  raspberry  jam,  scoop  out  the 
middle  of  the  top  slices,  soak  it  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  sherry 
until  tender ; fill  up  centre  with  preserved  fruit,  and  cover  with 
whipped  cream.  Outside  cost,  2s. 

College  Pudding. — Butter  a shape,  stick  it  all  round  with 
split  raisins,  line  with  brown  cut  from  a sally  lunn,  cut  the  rest 
in  slices,  and  put  it  with  a few  ratafias  and  macaroons  into  the 
mould  ; beat  two  eggs  in  enough  milk  to  cover  the  pudding  ; 
add  a tablespoonful  of  sugar,  cover  it  with  a buttered  paper  and 
a cloth  ; boil  it  for  an  hour.  Cost,  Is. 

Apple  Shape. — Two  pounds  of  apples,  boiled  to  a pulp  in 
half  a teacupful  of  water,  juice  of  one  lemon,  two  ounces  of 
sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  gelatine,  soaked  in  quarter  of  a pint  of 
water ; mix  well  together,  and  rub  together  through  a hair 
sieve  whilst  hot ; butter  a mould,  pour  in,  leave  until  cold. 
Serve  with  custard  made  as  follows  : — Quarter  of  a pint  of 
milk,  one  egg,  teaspoonful  of  corn-flour,  sugar  to  taste  ; bring 
the  milk  to  boiling  point,  and  add  other  ingredients  ; stir  until 
thick,  remove  from  tire,  set  to  cool ; when  cold  pour  it  over  the 
shape.  lOd. 

Macaroni  Cheese. — Quarter  of  a pound  of  macaroni,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  three  ounces  of  Cheddar  cheese,  pei^per  and 
salt  to  taste,  half  a pint  of  milk,  one  pint  of  water,  bread- 
crumbs. Boil  the  macaroni  until  tender  in  the  milk  and  water, 
sprinkle  cheese  and  some  of  the  butter  among  it,  then  season 
with  the  pepper,  and  cover  all  with  finely  grated  breadcrumbs. 
Warm  the  rest  of  the  butter  and  pour  it  over  the  breadcrumbs  ; 
brown  it  before  a fire,  and  serve  very  hot.  Cost,  dd. 

Soup,  2s.  lOd.  ; fish,  8s.  ; beef  olives.  Is.  2d.  ; mushrooms, 
2s.  Cnl.  ; mutton,  10s.  ; widgeon,  3s.  ; sweets,  3s.  lOd.  ; cheese, 
lOd.  Total  cost,  11.  12s.  2d. 

I think  the  receipts  given  above  would  form  the  nucleus  for 
any  amount  of  moderate  entertainment,  but  I may  speak  of  two 
capital  books  which  would  assist  any  young  housekeeper,  and 
which  have  done  me  so  much  good  I should  be  ungrateful  not 
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to  mention  them.  One  is  Mrs.  de  Salis’s  ‘Entrees  a la  Mode, 
published  by  Longmans  at  Is.  6d.,  and  the  other  is  Mrs. 
Beeton’s  ‘Household  Management,’  a 7s.  6d.  book,  but  one  iro 
mistress  of  a household  should  ever  think  of  being  without. 

Mrs.  Marshall’s  cookery  books  are  also  most  excellent,  and  I 
very  strongly  advise  Angelina  to  keep  a book  into  ■which  she 
can  paste  any  tried  receipts  which  she  may  have  procured  from 
her  friends,  or  else  from  any  of  the  ladies’  newspaj^ers  which 
publish  receipts.  ‘ Truth  ’ has  often  admirable  receipts,  as  has 
the  ‘ Queen  ’ and  the  ‘ Gentlewoman  ’ ; and  it  is  also  a good  plan 
to  write  down  any  specially  well-arranged  dinner,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  repeat  it  at  a minute’s  notice ; and  too  much  care  cannot 
be  taken  with  such  arrangements,  remembering  that  a nice 
meal  does  not  mean  expense,  as  much  as  it  does  mean  carefully 
arranged  dishes  which  should  not  clash  one  "with  the  other. 
Remember,  too,  if  the  soup  is  white  the  fish  should  be  brown  ; 
if  the  fish  is  brown  that  the  first  entree  should  be  -white ; and 
that  one  must  not  have  all  white  or  all  brown,  but  a judicious 
mixture  of  the  two  ; and  that  all  dinners  should  be  begun  with 
soup,  for  this  saves  the  meat,  and  that  if  soups  are  made  after 
the  receipts  just  given,  the  exj>ense  is  almost  infinitesimal. 

Though  naturally  invalids’  cooking  does  not  come  in  properly 
when  one  should  be  thinking  of  nothing  but  pleasant  matters, 
cooking  reminds  me  of  a valuable  piece  of  information  given  to 
me  by  a friend,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  called  to  order,  I must 
just  give  one  hint  in  regard  to  beef-tea,  the  making  of  which  is 
often  very  wasteful  and  tiring  to  an  invalid’s  patience,  and 
which  can  be  made  most  successfully  by  taking  a nice  juicy 
beefsteak  and  cutting  ofif  all  the  superfluous  fat ; then  this 
should  be  salted  and  peppered  to  taste,  and  floured  on  both 
sides  ; then  the  bottom  of  a stew-pan  should  be  covered  with 
just  enough  water  to  keep  the  meat  from  sticking,  and  the  meat 
should  be  allowed  to  stew  by  the  side  of  the  fire  from  one  hour 
and  a quarter,  according  to  size.  The  gravy  is  excellent  rich 
beef-tea,  while  the  steak  itself  is  beautifully  tender  and  fit  to 
be  sent  to  table.  One  or  two  allspice  berries  put  in  with  the 
meat  give  a flavour  of  wine,  and  thus  we  have  good  pleasant 
beef -tea  for  an  invalid  and  luncheon  for  ourselves,  with  none  of 
the  waste  that  often  accompanies  the  making  of  what  is  all  too 
often  a tasteless,  greasy,  and  disagreeable  compound. 

Another  dish  for  a convalescent  is  made  by  treating  a chop 
in  the  same  way  as  a steak  as  regards  the  pepper,  salt,  and 
flour.  It  is  then  put  on  a plate  with  a tablespoonful  of  water, 
covered  with  another  plate  exactly  the  same  size,  and  put  into 
a slow  oven  for  more  than  an  hour.  When  cooked,  the  top 
plate  should  be  turned  do-wn  to  the  bottom,  so  the  chop  is  hot 
to  the  last,  and  has  not  been  disturbed,  and  is  so  tender  and 
thoroughly  cooked  it  does  not  need  masticating,  and  it  is  also  so 
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nice  that  many  clergymen  ai’e  glad  to  find  this  ready  for  them 
after  leaving  church,  instead  of  the  orthodox  cold  sujiper.  It 
literally  cooks  itself,  and  is  therefore  no  trouble  on  Sundays  ; 
Avhile  for  a country  doctor,  whose  liours  are  uncertain,  and  wlio 
all  too  often  subsists  on  either  sodden  or  scorched-up  food,  it  is 
a perfect  dish,  and  should  be  recollected  by  all  those  good 
housewives  who  are  often  enough  at  their  wits’  end  to  find 
something  nice  for  the  bread-winner  when  he  returns  home  after 
a long  and  fatiguing  drive  over  country  roads  and  open  moors. 

So,  that  I may  not  be  utterly  condemned  for  dragging  in  my 
invalids,  I will  just  mention  that  a very  nice  dish  for  a small 
evening  party  is  made  by  simply  grating  raw  chestnuts  up  very 
finely  into  a dish,  and  covering  them  thickly  with  whij^ped 
cream,  sweetened  and  flavoured  to  taste ; while  tins  of  American 
peaches,  placed  in  a deep  dish  and  sweetened  to  taste  and 
covered  with  good  whipped  cream,  are  also  things  most  useful 
to  the  country  housewife,  who  is  often  called  upon  to  provide  a 
good  extra  dish  in  a hurry,  despite  her  distance  from  shops 
and  the  impossibility  of  getting  anything  decent  in  her  village  ; 
while  Edwards’s  desiccated  soup  is  an  excellent  ‘ stand-by  ’ in 
any  country  house,  for  with  its  aid  soup  is  always  forthcoming  ; 
and  with  soup  and  a pretty  looking  sweet  the  simplest  dinner 
may  be  made  to  pass  ofi"  with  sufficient  eclat  to  satisfy  a guest 
who  may  have  been  cajoled  into  sharing  pot-luck,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  nearest  butcher  is  four  miles  oft’  and  that  it  is 
not  the  game  season  : a species  of  entertaining  most  trying  to 
any  one,  especially  in  the  country,  but  which  even  there  can  be 
faced  with  equanimity  if  we  have  sense,  a few  tinned  provisions 
in  our  store-cupboards,  and  a cook  who  does  not  become  flurried 
and  who  has  her  stockpot  always  going.  A very  good  dinner 
can  be  extemporised  by  adding  some  of  Edwards’s  desiccated 
soup  to  the  ordinary  soup ; a side-dish  can  be  made  from  poacJied 
eggs  on  spinach,  from  tinned  lobsters  made  into  cutlets,  from 
any  remains  of  cold  meat  made  into  croquettes  ; while  pancakes 
and  tinned  peaches  and  cream  add  sufficient  variety  to  whatever 
had  been  prepared  for  the  late  dinner,  which  can  be  further- 
more supplemented  and  helped  out  by  some  of  the  cooked 
cheese  prepared  in  one  of  the  ways  given  in  the  menu  receipts  ; 
but  a welcome  must  be  forthcoming  too,  else  no  amount  of 
dinner  will  make  the  unexpected  guest  feel  as  if  he  were  being 
entertained. 

Always,  unless  you  live  in  London,  keep  two  or  three  new 
toothbrushes  and  a clean  brush  and  comb  in  the  house  ; then, 
should  your  guest  be  willing  to  remain  until  the  next  morning 
unexpectedly,  you  will  even  be  ready  for  that  emergency,  and 
will  not  have  one  tiny  flaw  left  to  be  found  in  your  simple  but 
most  complete  system  of  entertaining. 

Be  what  you  are,  never  ask  people  to  your  house  unless  you 
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really  care  for  them  ; and  whatever  you  give  them  let  it  be  of 
the  very  best,  but  no  better  than  you  are  accustomed  to  have  : 
and  recollect  if  you  cannot  afford  good  wine  to  say  so  boldly, 
for  wine  adds  up  one’s  bills  tremendously,  and  as  it  is  not  a 
necessity  in  any  way  should  not  stand  in  our  way  of  enter- 
taining, as  one  can  always  give  beer  and  light  claret,  while  I 
am  tliankful  to  say  so  many  people  are  teetotallers  nowadays, 
that  wine  is  not  such  a desperate  bar  to  sociable  intercourse  as 
it  used  to  be.  I have  carefully  re-read  this  chapter,  but  after 
all  can  adil  nothing  more  to  it  than  these  few  hints,  for  what  I 
wrote  in  the  first  edition  holds  good  even  now,  when  we  have 
reached  the  eighth. 


CHAPTER  XX 

SUMMING  IT  UP 

I iiAV^E  SO  often  been  asked  what  is  the  very  smallest  sum  on 
which  a young  couple  can  start  in  life  that  I am  going  to  devote 
this  last  chapter  to  this  subject.  In  my  first  edition  I printed 
coi)ies  of  bills  which  had  been  paid  by  a certain  young  couple 
in  whose  first  setting-out  in  life  I had  taken  great  interest ; but 
I am  not  going  now  to  repeat  those  bills,  because  things  can  be 
obtained  better  and  cheaper  nowadays  than  even  those 
things  ; and  I think  I may  state  boldly  that  a house  cannot  be 
furnished  at  all  under  1501.,  for,  though  manj>'  enterprising 
firms  siy  they  can  do  so  for  1001. , when  one  analyses  their 
schedu’es,  one  finds  no  mention  of  linen,  plate,  cutlery,  glass 
and  china,  kitchen  utensils,  or  of  the  thousand-and-one  extras 
which  turn  a house  into  a home  and  at  the  same  time  run 
away  with  such  a tremendous  amount  of  money.  The  best 
schedule  I know  of  from  which  to  work  is  one  which  I have 
carefully  drawn  up  from  experience,  and  which  is  published  at 
the  end  of  Wallace  & Co.’s  catalogue,  and  avhich  therefore  it 
would  be  sheer  waste  of  time  to  repeat  here.  But,  as  a rule,  I 
do  not  advise  one  firm  being  resorted  to  for  everything  ; 
aHhoiigh,  when  one  has  but  a small  amount  of  money  to  spend, 
this  is  sometimes  a wise  thing  to  do,  and  it  would  be  quite 
safe,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  to  insist  on  this  special 
amount  of  purchase  from  Wallace,  as  I have  selected  every- 
thing myself,  and  have  careful'y  gone  over  every  item.  It  is 
well,  if  people  can  really  rely  on  their  own  taste,  for  them  to 
put  aside  certain  sums  for  certain  rooms  ; and  it  would  not  be 
an  unwise  division  of  the  money  to  put  15h  for  the  dining- 
room. 25J.  for  the  drawing-room,  40h  for  two  good  bedrooms, 
and  the  other  201.  for  the  servant’s  room,  kitchen,  and  hall 
furniture  ; then  out  of  the  other  501.  would  have  to  come 
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house  linen,  kitchen  things  ; a list  of  which  I have  written  out 
to  save  trouble  ; and  the  thousand-and-one  odds  and  ends 
which  run  away  with  our  money  so  tremendously.  1 advise 
any  young  couple  to  see  Wallace’s  things  first,  aiul  if  they 
won’t  do  to  go  about  for  themselves.  If  expense  is  no  object, 
I very  strongly  advise  them  to  go  to  Smee  & Cobay,  my  pet 
shop  of  all  the  shops  I know  ; and  if  they  want  the  corners  of 
their  rooms  to  look  well,  to  send  to  Godfrey  Giles,  who  makes 
a specialite'  of  corners,  and  does  it  extremely  well. 

Here,  then,  is  the  list  of  kitchen  things,  and  these  can  be 
obtained  better  at  Whiteley’s  than  anywhere  else.  As  a rule 
the  second  quality  is  the  safest  to  have,  though,  of  course,  if 
the  best  can  be  afforded,  the  best  should  always  be  had  -of 
that  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt. 


Kirciiex. 


£ 

.V. 

(1. 

£ 

tl. 

De.il  table 

1 

1 

u 

Tart-tins 

0 

0 

Two  chairs  (i!s.  Od.) 

0 

i 

0 

Pattypans 

0 

0 

G4 

Three  cups  aud  saucers 

Meat  saw 

0 

1 

114 

(2|d.)  . . . 

0 

0 

Meatchopper. 

0 

1 

14 

Three  plates  (iid.) 

0 

0 

til 

Coalscuttle 

0 

4 

G 

Onebread-and-buttcr  plate  0 

2 

Coal  hammer. 

0 

0 104 

'I’wo  bowls 

0 

0 

Coal-shovel 

0 

2 

3 

Set  of  jugs 

0 

1 

(i 

Toast-fork 

0 

0 

<>4 

Bread-pan 

0 

1 

Gi 

Pc]>per-bo.x 

0 

0 

4 

Tour  brown  Jars 

0 

2 

11 

Tea-tray 

0 

1 

14 

Two  pie-dishes 

0 

1 

U 

Paste  jagger  . 

0 

1 

14 

Hot-water  jug 

0 

2 

6‘ 

Two  hat  irons 

0 

1 

H 

Slop-pail 

0 

4 

9 

Pail 

0 

1 

Knife-tray 

0 

1 

G 

Brass  water-jug 

0 

G 

Egg-whisk 

0 

0 

H 

Japanned  can 

0 

b 

11 

Fish-slice 

0 

0 

lOi 

Two  saucepans 

0 

9 

G 

Mincing  knife 

0 

1 

44 

One  saucepan 

0 

2 

3 

Sugar-tin 

0 

2 

One  sauce]>an 

0 

1 

'2 

Weights  and  scales 

0 

8 

11 

‘Digester’ 

0 

12 

0 

Pestle  and  mortar  . 

0 

H 

3 

Basting  ladle . 

0 

0 lU 

Copper  kettle 

0 

7 

o 

O 

Two  tin  moulds 

0 

3 G 

Two  wire  covers 

0 

1 

•"i 

Oval  frying]  an 

0 

1 

n 

Sweep’s  brush  for  stove  . 

0 

1 

4 

Gridiron 

0 

1 

1'4 

Tw'o  stove-hriislies  . 

0 

3 

4 

Fish-kettle 

0 

n 

O 

11 

Banister  brush 

0 

2 

0 

Tea  kettle 

0 

4 

14 

Scrubbing-brushes . 

0 

1 

H 

Knives  . 

0 

0 

84 

Broom  .... 

0 

2 

H 

Dustpan 

0 

0 104 

Carpet-broom 

0 

2 

11 

Bread-grater  . 

0 

0 

74 

Knifeboard  . 

0 

1 

4 

Gravy -strainer 

0 

1 

H 

Two  plate-brushes  . 

0 

1 

94  1 

Flour-dredger 

0 

0 

74 

Plate-polisher 

0 

1 

Pasteboard 

0 

1 

114 

Salt-box 

0 

1 

H 

Polling-pin  . 

0 

1 

94 

Leather  .... 

0 

1 

4 

Steps 

9 

r> 

3 

Housemaid's  box  . 

0 

» 

iJ  A 

Set  of  dinner-ware  . 

1 

1 

0 

One  fork-tin  . 

0 

0 

Set  of  tea-ware 

0 

2 

G 

Colander 

0 

1 

4 

— • 

Spice-bo.x 

0 

1 

114  : 

£11 

2 

4 

Cake-tin 

0 

0 

4 i 
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To  furnisli  cheaply  and  satisfactorily  one’s  eyes  must  be 
kept  open,  and  one  must  know  exactly  where  to  go  for  every- 
thing. And  I may  mention  here,  as  a short  and  succinct  guide, 
that  cretonnes  are  cheaper  and  better  at  Burnett’s,  King  Street, 
Oovent  Garden,  and  at  Colbourne’s,  82  Regent  Street,  than 
anywhere  else ; that  Hewetson’s  English  and  foreign  rugs 
cannot  be  surpassed  ; Shoolbred’s  is  a good  jdace  for  matting  and 
odds  and  ends  ; Pithers’,  Knowles’,  Haines’,  and  Essex’s  wall 
papers  are  admirable  ; and  that  Benson’s  lamps  are  the  best  in 
the  market.  Wicker  chairs  are  to  be  had  at  Colbourne’s  for 
31s.  9d. , painted  any  colour  with  Aspinall’s  enamel,  and 
cushioned  and  covered  with  cretonne  or  printed  linen  ; that 
artistic  and  beautiful  draperies  are  to  be  procured  at  Liberty’s, 
and  Graham  & Biddle’s,  whose  dearer  cretonnes  are  unsurpassed ; 
that  Mr.  Aitluir  Smee’s  furniture  is  the  best  and  most  artistic, 
in  my  opinion,  in  London  ; that  Stephens,  32G  Regent  Street, 
has  the  best  and  cheapest  Turkish  embroidered  antimacassars, 
and  also  possesses  some  beautiful  and  inexpensive  materials  for 
curtains  : notably  a cheap  brocade  that  is  made  in  exquisite 
colours  and  called  Sicilian  damask  ; that  the  brass  rods  and 
ends  for  windows  are  to  be  had  cheaper  of  'Whiteley  and  Col- 
bourne  than  anywhere  else,  and  are  quite  as  good  as  the  more 
expensive  makes ; artistic  potteiy  is  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Elliott, 
18  Queen’s  Road,  Bayswater  ; cheap  chairs  of  Wallace,  whose 
inexpensive  furniture  is  all  that  one  can  desire  ; and  for  all  gas- 
fittings  1 strongly  recommend  Mr.  Strode,  48  Osnaburgh  Street, 
Regent’s  Park,  K.AV.  I have  tried  all  these  firms  for  years,  and 
am  speaking  of  them  from  experience  entirely. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  my  last  chapter  to  mention 
the  exact  cost  of  setting  up  and  keeping  a carriage  ; for  by  the 
time  my  readers  have  come  as  far  on  their  life’s  journey  as 
I have,  they  may  reasonably  expect  to  have  the  great  comfort 
and  luxury  of  a modest  equipage  of  their  own  ; than  which 
there  is  no  greater  blessing  in  the  world,  and  which  I would 
rather  cling  to  than  anything  else  I possess  ; and  which  really 
does  not  cost  half  as  much  as  the  constant  hiring  of  flys  and 
driving  in  cabs  which  are  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  orthodox 
Rritish  matron,  who  goes  on  her  weary  round  of  society 
gaieties  which  she  does  not  really  enjoy,  little  thinking  how 
much  happier  she  would  be  spending  her  money  in  a thousand 
different  ways. 

But  one  must  keep  one’s  carriage  with  common-sense,  like 
everything  else,  and  must  not  be  under  the  thumb  of  one’s 
coachman,  who  must  not  be  allowed  for  one  moment  to  buy  his 
owir  corn,  Ac. , as  no  class  receives  higher  percentages  than  does 
the  coachman  who  is  allowed  his  own  sweet  will  in  matters 
appertaining  to  the  stable.  A widow  lady  who  cannot  well 
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battle  with  tradesmen  herself,  had  much  better  apply  to  some 
good  firm  like  Withers  & Co.,  of  Oxford  Street;  who  for  a 
certain  sum  a year;  which  varies  according  to  the  style  of  horse 
and  man  desired;  will  provide  everything,  down  to  a safe  place 
for  the  carriages,  which  can  be  left  unhesitatingly  in  their  charge. 
But  for  a couple  who  desire  to  set  up  their  carriage  and  do  not 
quite  know  how  to  do  it,  I think  the  following  will  be  sufficient 
guide  for  them : — 


Estdiated  Co.st  of  setting  up  one  Horse  and  a Carriage. 


Good  horse  (should  be  bought  in  the  country  if  possible) 
Set  of  good  single  harness  (Stores)  .... 
Brushes,  leathers,  sponges,  &c.  (Shoolbred)  . 

Rugs,  rollers,  &c.  (Shoolbred) 

Brougham  or  victoria  (Holland  and  Holland) 

Coachman’s  livery  (Goodall  and  Graham,  Conduit  Street) 
Boots — less  discount  (Thierry,  Regent  Street)  . 

Stable  suit  (Goodall  and  Graham)  .... 
Mackintosh  (Goodall  and  Graham)  .... 

Mackintosh  rug  (Whiteley) 

Mats  (Holland  and  Holland) 

Carriage  rugs  (Swears  and  Wells)  .... 


£ 

s. 

d. 

. 50 

0 

0 

. 7 

0 

0 

. 2 

0 

0 

. 3 

0 

0 

. 175 

0 

0 

. 10 

11 

0 

. 3 

0 

0 

. 3 

0 

0 

. 1 

10 

0 

. 1 

10 

0 

. 1 

10 

0 

o 

• O 

0 

0 

£261 

1 

0 

Of  coiu-.se  the  carriage  need  not  cost  as  much;  but,  if  possible, 
a new  carriage  is  to  be  preferred  to  a second-hand  one.  Still, 
at  Holland  and  Holland’s,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  one  can  often, 
especially  at  the  end  of  the  season,  pick  up  a second-hand 
carriage  very  cheaply,  and  at  such  a jilace  as  this  one  can  be 
sure  that  no  rubbish  is  being  bought ; but  sales  should  be 
avoided,  as  should  advertisements,  and  if  a second-hand  carriage 
is  necessary  I strongly  advise  intending  purchasers  to  go  to 
Holland  and  Holland;  and  ask  tliem  to  keep  their  eyes  open; 
remembering,  likewise,  that  at  the  end  of  the  season  one  is  far 
more  likely  to  do  a good  stroke  of  business  in  this  way  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year.  In  our  climate,  if  only  one  carriage 
can  be  kept,  a brougham  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other;  this 
makes  one  independent  of  weather  entirely,  and  one’s  garments  do 
not  become  as  dusty  and  spoiled  as  they  invariably  do  in  an  open 
vehicle.  Once  the  carriage  is  purchased,  we  have  to  consider 
the  cost  of  keeping  it  up,  which,  of  course,  varies  considerably 
in  every  locality,  but  I think  the  account  given  below  strikes 
the  average,  and  allows  the  outside  cost  of  everjdhing.  Of 
course,  very  often  the  rent  of  the  stables  is  covered  in  the 
rent  of  the  house,  which  includes  also  a place  for  the  coach- 
man. 
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Estimate!)  Cost  ok  Kk.ei-ixg  ox’k  IIorsi;  and  Carriagi:. 


£ 

s. 

(L 

roacliinaii's  Avages  (horn  2Is.  to  2.')s.,  s.iy) 

. 62 

8 

0 

l.iA’ery 

. 1.3 

0 

0. 

Corn,  strdAV,  liay,  &c 

. 40 

0 

(1 

Shoeing 

. 3 

0 

0 

Repairs,  &e 

. 20 

0 

0 

]!eut  of  Staljlc'’,  See 

. 20 

0 

0 

£1GI  8 0 


‘ Repairs,  itc.’  include  ‘ depreciation,’ which  is  calculated  on 
20  per  cent,  of  estimated  value  of  Avhole,  less  livery,  otherwise 
l>rovided  for.  Of  course,  a second  horse  could  be  added  for 
about  40?.  a year  more,  good  double  harness  being  procurable 
at  from  18?.  to  20?. 

Passing  from  the  carriage  to  dwell  for  a moment  on  the  great 
dress  question,  which  is  a most  serious  one  in  these  days  of 
ours,  I find  I can  really  lay  dosvn  no  laws  on  this  subject,  but 
1 stx'ongly  advise  all  jmung  brides  who  cannot  afford  a maid  to 
learn  dressmaking  for  themselves,  or  to  search  out  some  place 
where,  for  a reasonable  cost,  the  renovating  of  dresses  and  simple 
making  can  be  carried  on  for  her,  or  else  she  wdll  soon  find  her- 
self in  difficulties.  Her  under-linen  in  her  trousseau  should  last 
lier  ten  or  twelve  years  at  least,  and  Avith  ordinary  care  lier 
trousseau  dresses  should,  with  judicious  management,  last  her 
quite  two  years;  this  gets  over  the  worst  part  of  one’s  life  as 
regards  pecuniary  bothers,  as  a rule;  but  the  less  she  can  spend 
on  dress  the  better,  always  allowing  herself  enough  to  look  nice 
and  be  tidy  on.  A man  can  dress  himself  well  on  40?.  a year, 
and  a woman  can  do  likewise  on  70?.,  but  this  requires,  in  both 
cases,  the  most  careful  management,  while  the  average  cost  of 
a child  is  from  10?.  to  15?.  Women  with  small  means  wdll  do 
much  better  if  they  confine  themselves  to  one  colour,  and  Avould 
look  much  nicer  at  a far  less  cost  if  they  Avould  only  purchase 
things  to  match;  but  English  people,  as  a rule,  only  buy  things 
because  they  like  them,  never  considering  Avhether  they  possess 
already  any  garment  at  home  Avith  Avhich  the  ncAv  possession 
Avill  harmonise  or  agree  entirely.  BroAvn  and  red  are  good 
colours  for  Avinter  noAvadays  Avhen  so  many  peojile  haA’e  seal- 
skins; greys  are  good  shades  for  summer,  the  eAmr-useful  serge 
and  washing  silks  looking  ahvays  delightfully  cool  and  ladylike. 

Our  book,  noAv  rapidly  coming  to  a conclusion,  Avould  not  be 
comixlete  A\’ithoub  one  Avord  about  the  ‘ garret,’  otherAvise  the 
box-room,  Avhich,  all  too  often,  is  a storehouse  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  rubbish,  put  up  there  in  a desperate  hope  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  odds  and  ends  Avill  come  in  usefully.  There 
cannot  be  a greater  mistake  than  hoarding,  and  I sirongly 
advise  my  readers  never  to  alloAv  this  to  be  done.  If  one’s 
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clothes  when  worn  out  are  not  fit  for  one’s  poorer  friends,  I 
suggest  some  respectable  dealer  should  bo  applied  to,  and  that 
they  should  be  sold.  I am  aware  this  sounds  an  awful  proposi- 
tion to  most  people,  but  how  rarely  are  oiir  dresses  suitable  for 
those  who  would  wear  cast-otf  raiment?  while,  if  w'e  sell  them, 
we  can  give  the  money  in  chai'ity,  or  buy  pictures  or  flowers  for 
our  rooms.  Still,  if  this  should  be  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
my  readers,  they  can  always  send  all  their  rubbish  to  the 
Kilburn  Orphanage  of  Mercy,  the  good  sisters  thtre  being  able 
to  use  to  the  veriest  fragment  all  they  receive,  and  which  does 
them  immediate  good. 

Let  the  box-room  or  garret  be  thoroughly  turned  out  and 
investigated  once  every  three  months ; keep  there  all  pieces  of 
paper  similar  to  the  papers  on  your  walls  for  mending  purposes, 
and  any  travelling  trunks  or  boxes  that  may  be  wanted;  but  do 
not  accumulate  rubbish  of  any  kind.  Even  sentimental  rubbish 
should  be  destroyed  at  once ; when  we  die  it  will  be  done  by 
hands  which  are  not  as  tender  as  ours  are,  and  no  good  is  done 
by  hoarding  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  letters  and  flowers,  or  even 
babies’  first  shoes.  They  may  mean  life  itself  to  us;  they  will 
be  nothing  but  the  veriest  rubbish  to  our  successors. 

Standing  as  it  were  in  the  garret,  our  long  work  of  revising 
and  writing  this  book  at  last  dx’awing  to  a conclusion,  and 
feeling  sad,  as  one  always  feels  when  parting  with  an  occupation 
that  has  been  on  one’s  mind  for  many  a month,  I should  like  to 
say  a few  words  on  that  saddest  of  all  subjects,  a death  in  the 
house,  only  a few  Avords ; but  a house  that  has  never  known  a 
death  is  indeed  an  almost  impossible  thing  to  contemplate,  and 
so  our  record  would  not  be  complete  without  this.  Thank 
Heaven,  we  look  out  with  brighter  eyes  on  the  other  country 
than  did  our  ancestors,  but  we  have  still  many  customs  to  leaA’e 
oflf,  many  others  we  could  adopt  Avith  benefit  from  the  relics  of 
past  days. 

I Avould  advocate  great  cheerfulness  about  our  dead.  They 
should  never  be  left  alone,  and  candles  and  bright  floAvers  should 
fill  the  room  ; whore,  had  I my  Avay,  the  blessed  sunshine  should, 
stream  in  alAvays,  gloom  should  be  discouraged,  and  the  service, 
with  its  music  and  masses  of  flowers,  should  suggest  not  our 
grief,  but  the  gain  of  those  who,  oven  to  ihe  agnostic  of  the 
period,  appear  at  rest,  and  can  most  certainly  never  weary  or 
hunger  any  more;  Avhile  to  us  who  hope  to  look  beyond  these 
shadoAvs,  their  happiness  should  overshadow  our  grief  entirely. 
Still,  Avhichever  Avay  Ave  look  on  the  silence  that  surrounds  our 
little  life,  there  are  certain  things  that  I Avould  urge  on  the 
survivors.  Let  all  the  personal  linen  and  garments  of  the  dead 
friend  be  at  once  sent  to  Kilburn,  or  to  Miss  Hinton’s,  A.F.Dt 
Society,  4 York  Place,  Clifton,  These  garments  are  distributed 
at  once  among  the  families  of  poor  clergymen,  and  so  immediately 
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benefit  a most -deserving  class.  Do  not  permit  any  hoarding  (I 
once  knew  a wliole  valuable  wardrobeful  of  clothes  consumed  by 
the  moth,  because  the  widow’s  feelings  did  not  allow  of  the 
garments  being  disturbed,  though  they  were  not  too  acute  to 
prevent  her  becoming  engaged  to  be  married  before  the  year 
Avas  out);  and,  above  all,  burn  all  letters  that  may  be  left  unread; 
this  Avill  save  endless  mischief,  and  should  be  done  at  once.  No 
one  knows  Avho  may  be  the  next  to  depart  and  be  no  more  seen, 
and  so  this  should  not  be  delayed  any  longer  than  is  possible. 

It  is  far  better  to  do  these  things  at  once.  If  we  close  the 
room  in  which  our  beloved  liaA’e  passed  away,  and  think  time 
will  enable  us  to  face  the  task  a\  ith  more  boldness,  we  shall  find 
we  are  grievously  mistaken  ; the  longer  Ave  put  it  oif  the  worse 
it  will  be,  and  Ave  shall  not  forget  them  any  quicker  because 
their  own  possessions  have  been  given  to  those  Avho  can  benefit 
by  them.  Each  thing  in  life  should  always  be  in  use  ; hoarding 
of  any  kind  in  a garret  is  useless,  and  Avicked  too. 

And  now  I have  come  to  the  last  hint,  I think,  I have  to  give 
my  young  householders.  Of  course,  the  subject  is  practically 
inexhaustible,  and  enlarges  itself  for  one  every  day  we  live  ; but 
I have  given  you  all  my  OAvn  experience  up  to  the  present  date, 
and  if  it  should  save  one  young  couiile  the  mistakes  I made  in 
my  first  start  in  life,  or  give  them  the  help  I should  have  been 
so  glad  of  myself  tAventy-three  years  ago,  I shall  feel  I have  not 
spent  my  time  in  vain ; Avhile  let  no  one  des^jise  the  homely 
subject,  for  it  is  our  first  duty  in  life  to  try  and  make  our  homes 
so  bright  and  beautiful  and  pleasant  that  they  may  shed  radiance 
on  all  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  setting  the  example 
that  is  worth  so  very  much  precept,  and  be  like  good  deeds, 
‘ shining  like  a candle  in  this  naughty  Avorld.’  Let  love,  beaiity, 
carefulness,  and  economy  rule  your  lives,  O young  householders  ! 
and  then  you  will  find  that  life  is  the  most  interesting  thing 
lAossible,  and  is  always,  to  the  A’’ery  last  day  of  it,  well  Avorth 
the  trouble  of  living. 


NAJIE 

Smce  & Cobay 

■\Vallacc  & Co. 

Hcwetson  & Co. 
RartliolomoAV  & Fletcher 
Stephens  & Co. 

Fi.  E.  Pitlier  . 

Essex  & Co.  . 


ADDRESS 

Moorfields,  C.E. 


151  Curtain  Road,  E.C.  . 

Tottenham  Court  Road, 
\V. 

Tottenham  Court  Road, 

W. 

32G  Regent  Street,  W.  . 

38  Mortimer  Street,  W. 

Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster 


SrECIALITli 

Good  original  and 
most  artistic  furni- 
ture. 

Inexpensive  carpets 
and  furniture. 

Rugs  and  old  oak 
furniture. 

Arm  chairs  and  stan- 
dard lamps. 

Draperies  and  cre- 
tonnes. 

Wall  - papers,  cre- 
tonnes, carpets. 

Wall-papers. 


Adjertisement. 


HAMPTON  & SONS, 

2)ccovative»^vcbitects, 

DreSIOSERS  AN'n  MANUPACTOIIRRS  OF 

Decorative  Structural  Woodwork,  Fixed  Screens, 
Dado  Panelling,  Chimneypieees,  Inglenooks, 
Fitted  Bedrooms, 

A\D  EV'KUV  OTHER  DESCRIPTION  OF 

MODERN  FURNITURE 


House  and  Estate  Agent<i. 
Sanitary  and  Electrical 
Engineers. 
Warehousing  ana  R-^movais. 
Decorators. 

Upholsterers. 
Furniture  Designers 

and  Manufacturers. 
Oriental  and  Art  Objects. 


British  and  Foreign  Carpets 
Curtains. 

Cretonnes.  Linens. 
Bedsteads. 

Bedding. 

Cutlery  ana  Electro-Plate. 
Furnishing  Ironmongery. 
Artistic  Metal- Work. 

China  and  Glass. 


DESIUSS  AND  ESTIMATES  FREE  ON  APPLICATION, 


PALL  MALL  EAST 


and  Cockspur  Street, 

) Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W. 
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A dvertisement. 


IRISH  LINENS 


DIRECT  EROM  THE  LOOMS. 

WALPoTlE  BROS. 

(ESTABLISHED  1766) 

Offer  THKEE  great  inducements  to  the  public  to  give  them  a trial — 

SUPEEIOHITY  OF  TEXTUEE, 

BEAUTY  AlTD  NOVELTY  OF  DESIGN, 

EXTBEHELY  MODEBATE  PBICES. 


ALPOLE  BROS.  are  the  only  Irish  Linen  Manufacturers  who 
offer  the  public  the  great  advantage  of  selecting  goods 


IN  LONDON  AND  DUBLIN  AT  BELFAST  PRICES. 


Sanijiles  and  Price  List  are  sent  Free. 

They  will  enable  any  lady  to  mark  the  great  saving  and  greater  satisfaction 
gained  by  buying  direct  fiom  the  Manufacturers. 


Cambric  Handkerchiefs 
Damask  Table  Cloths 
Damask  Napkins 
Glass  Cloths 
Dusters 


...  from  2s.  2d.  per  doz. 
...  from  3s.  6d.  each. 

...  from  3s.  per  doz. 

...  from  4d.  per  yard. 

...  from  Is.  9d.  per  doz. 


A complete  set  of  Linens,  consisting 'of  Blankets,  Quilts,  Table  Linen, 
Sheets,  &c.,  suitable  for  a small  house,  for  £1.  19s. 


WALPOLE  BROTHERS, 

IRISH  LINEN  AND  DAMASK  MANUFACTURERS, 

16  Bedford  Street,  Belfast ; 8 & 9 Suffolk  Street,  Dublin ; 

89  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(TWO  DOORS  FROM  OXFORD  STREET). 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  A CENTURY. 

W.  Bros.’  Special  Designs  in  Table  Damask  are  different  from  and 
superior  to  those  to  be  seen  elsewhere. 
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XAMB 

Knowles  & Co. 

Haines  & Co. . 

Mrs.  llanbury-Jepson 
!Mrs.  ^Valke^•  . 

Swears  & 'Wells 
Colbourne  & Co.  . 

Graham  & Biddle  . 

Burnett  & Co. 

Shuftery  & Co. 

Treloar  . 

Benson  & Co. 

Salviati  & Co. 

Mortlock  t'c  Co. 

Cook  & Sons  . 

Shoolbred  & Co.  (Mi 
Lamb) 

Wilson  & Son 
Godfrey  Giles 

Frank  Giles  . 

Liberty  & Co. 


Mrs.  McClelland  . 
Hampton  & Co. 


.^nniiEss 

Chelsea  . . . . 

<iueen  Victoria  St.,  E.C. 
Towcestcr 

oG  Lower  Sloanc  Street, 
S.W. 

Hegent  Street,  W.  . 

82  llegeut  Street  , 

O.xford  Street,  W.  . 

King  Street,  Covent  Gar- 
den 

Wclbcck  Street,  Caven- 
dish Square 
Ludgatc  Hill . . 

New  Bond  Street  . 

St.  James’s  Street  . . 

Oxford  Street,  W.  . 

18  High  Street,  Netting 
Hill 

Tottenham  Court  Eoad 


New  Bond  Street  . 

18  Cavendish  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street 

High  Street,  Kensington 
Bcgent  Street 


27  Bristol  Gardens, 
Maida  Hill,  W. 

Pall  Mall 


srECi.\t.rns 

Wall-papers. 

Wall-papers. 

Needlework. 

Girls’  dresses. 

Boys’  suits. 

Serge  cretonnes,  car- 
pet.s,  and  chairs. 

Furniture,  tapestries, 
&c. 

Bolton  sheeting  and 
cretonnes. 

Grates  and  mantel- 
pieces. 

Mattings,  oilcloths, 
and  mats. 

Lamps,  gas,  and  elec- 
tric light  fittings. 

Beautiful  glass. 

China  and  glass. 

Dyers  and  cleaners. 

Matting,  odds  and 
ends,  linen  and 
furniture. 

House  linen. 

Cosy  covers  and 
decorations. 

Blue  china  and  old 
furniture. 

Eastern  goods,  green 
stained  furniture, 
and  cretonnes. 

Hand-painted  decora- 
tions 

Rugs  and  mattings. 
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A1  CRYSTAI,  OIL,  131 
Account  book,  leaf  from,  40 
Accounts,  38 

Accounts  should  be  paid  wceklv, 
36 

Accumulations  not  to  be  allowed, 
165 

Advertise  for  servants,  190 
Advice  necessary  in  first  year,  27 
Advice  not  from  old  maids,  223 
‘Advice  to  a Mother,’  Dr.  Cha- 
vasse,  212 

‘ Advice  to  a Wife,’  Dr.  Chavasse, 
212 

Afternoon  tea,  children  at,  233 
Air  the  bed,  142 

Albert’s  (Princel  pudding,  recipe 
for,  250 

Alcove,  Collinson  & Lock’s,  140 
Alderney  cow,  193 
Alderney  dairy,  193 
Allan’s  bed  table,  221 
Allowance,  middle  class  girls 
should  have  an,  36 
Allowancing  servants  not  advis- 
able, 184 

Ambition  among  women,  216 
American  cloth,  101 
American  laxity  of  manners,  242 
American  peaches,  259 

recipe.for,  251 

Amount  required  to  furnish  spare 
room,  172 

Ammunition  made  of  pillows,  198 
Antimacassars,  262 
Apple  shape,  recipe  for,  257 


Appliances,  labour  saving,  16 
Aprons,  French,  where  bought,  54 
Arm-chair,  82 
Arm- chair  for  hall,  65 
Arrangement  of  glass  and  china, 
50 

Arras  cloth  for  schoolroom,  226 
Art,  cheap,  use  of,  226 

— pot  for  plant,  52 

— squares,  104 
Artistic  decorations,  56 

— pots  and  jugs,  65 

— muslin,  162 
Ash’s  kaffee  kanns,  51 
Ash  wardrobe,  164 
Aspect  of  rooms,  5 
‘At  home’  day,  112 
Attire,  night,  143 
Author’s  experience,  1 93 
Autotypes,  ‘Road  to  Ruin,’  227 
Autotype  Co.’s  photographs,  160 
Average  income,  three  years,  45 
Avoid  sales,  136 

Axioms  respecting  shopping,  58 


Babies,  first,  192 

— summer,  221 

Baby,  bright-looking,  214 

— clothes  for,  217 

— complete  rest  for,  200 

— not  a toy,  201 

— not  to  monopolise  mother’s 
time,  193 

— to  wash,  222 

Baby’s  garments,  washable,  204 
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BAG 

Bicbelor’s  spare  room,  180 
Background,  paint  and  paper  a,  77 
Backs,  weak,  236 
Bad  manners  at  home,  81 
Ball  fringe,  Smee’s,  100 
Bamboo  and  rush  table,  113 
Bamboo  rail,  103 
Bands  for  curtain,  120 
Bank  of  flowers,  114 
Barbadoes  sugar,  51 
Bartholomew  & Fletcher’s  coal 
scuttle,  91 
Basin,  milk,  19 
Basins,  9 

— fixed,  for  hot  and  cold,  163 

— for  sugar.  Liberty's,  52 

— VVhiteley’s,  47 

Basket  chairs  for  morning-room, 
98 

— for  baby’s  things,  217 
coals,  109 

waste  paper,  85 

in  morning-room,  94 

Bath  blankets  in  dressing-room, 
167 

— in  dressing-room,  167 

— in  spare  room,  169 

— room,  169 

for  master  and  mistress,  163 

— rug  in  spare  room,  169 
Beaconsfield  chairs,  159 
Beaten  iron  fender,  89 
Beaufort  ware,  Mortlock’s,  153 
Beau-ideal  sleeping-place,  142 
Beckenham,  5 

Bedding  for  hammock,  204 
Bed,  double  in  spare  room,  172 

— feather,  141 

— for  small  infant,  202 

— gowns,  220 

— of  hay  under  carpet,  125 

— pocket,  143 
Bedroom  aspect,  5 

— chairs,  159 

— characteristics  of,  162 

— curtains,  135 
cretonne,  122 

— floor  polished,  144 

— grate,  Shuffery’s,  136 

— ideal  for  guest,  171 

— lamps  in,  130 

— paper,  not  aggravating,  133 

— portieres,  Burnett’s  Bolton 
sheeting,  124 

— should  be  charming,  218 


Bedroom  window  curtain,  119 

open  at  top,  176 

Bedrooms,  131-162 

— ‘ flower,’  136 

— on  one  floor  furnished  alike,  168 

— number  of  furnished,  132 

— nice,  132 

— old-fashioned,  132 
Bedstead,  brass,  140 

— wooden,  detestable,  140 

— camp,  Selvin’s,  139 

— Wallace’s,  172 

Bed-table,  Farmer  &,  Lane’s,  221 

— table,  220 

— to  be  propcrlv  aired,  1 12 
Beef,  44 

— olives,  recipe  for,  256 

— rolled  ribs  of,  249 

— tea,  258 
Beer,  260 

— not  required  bj'  women,  41 
Beeton’s  ‘ Household  Manage- 
ment,’ 258 

Bell,  electric,  55 
Bellows,  91 

Bellpull  in  bedroom,  135 
Bells,  brass,  104 

Benches,  Monk’s,  Hewetson’s,  66 
Bend  in  grand  piano.  111 
Benson’s  candle  lamps,  143 

— candlesticks  for  hall,  66 
for  morning-room,  101 

— copper  lamps,  128, 131 

— hanging-lamp,  91 

— iron  brackets,  128 
lamps,  127 

— table  urn  for  tea,  96 
Berceaunettes  (see  GarrardL  203 
‘ Berry  ’ paper  (see  Pither’s),  106 
Best  dinner  service  (seeMortlock), 

48 

— room,  the  di'.awing-room,  109 
not  kept  for  guests,  171 

‘ Best  ’ things,  47 

Bi-annual  day  of  reckoning,  46, 47 
Bills,  190 

Biscuits  (sec  Robb’s),  223 
Blame  servants  if  necessary,  188 
Blankets,  Witney,  142 

— Mansergh,  169 

— (see  Mrs.  Hanbury  Jepson),  167 
Blindless  windows,  116, 117 
Blind,  ordinary  a waste,  115 
Blinds  not  necessarj’,  124 

Blue  for  bedroom,  178 
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Blue  Kidderniiuster,  105 
Boarding  school  plan  a mistake, 
241 

Boards,  staining,  12G 

— stopping  of,  126 
Bohemian  ware,  49 

Boil  brass  part  of  lamp,  129 
Boiled  pheasant,  253 
Bokhara  idush,  121 
Bookcase,  bedroom,  161 

— best  (see  Triibner’s),  96 

— oak, 96 

— morning-room,  96 

— in  spare  room,  176 
Books  for  housekeeper,  258 

— in  spare  room,  177 
Boots,  old,  166 
Bothers,  small,  214 
Bottles,  none  about,  176 

— water,  49 
Bournemouth,  4, 5 

— ware  (see  Elliott),  65 
Bow  window,  106,  121 

Boxes  not  in  servant’s  room,  182 

— guests’  to  be  removed,  171 
Box,  housemaid’s,  54 

— ottoman  (see  Shoolbred’s), 
134,  138 

— rooms,  261 

— square  for  bedroom,  146 
Boj'S  and  girls,  237 

— not  raging  beasts,  169 

— parts  of  household,  240 

— return  from  Kugby,  238 
Bracket  for  candle,  130 

gas,  147 

Brackets  for  bedroom,  161 

— iron,  Benson’s,  128 

— Liberty’s,  99 

— wing-like,  Smee's,  139 
Brandy  in  morning-room,  95 
Brass  bedstead,  140 

— fittings  for  bedroom  (see  White- 
ley’s),  135 

Bread  for  breakfast,  52 

— knife,  Mappin  & Webb’s,  62 

— NeviUe’s,  43 

— pan, 19 

— waste  of,  20 
Breakfast,  42 

— for  children,  229 

— table,  to  lay,  51 
Brewer,  economise  his  bill,  41 
Brighton,  4 

Briquette,  90 


CAX 

Brocade,  bag  of,  220 
Bromley,  5 

Brookes’s  Moukey  Brand  soap  for 
kettles,  54 
Brook  Green,  8 

cupboards  in  houses,  136 

Brougham  preferred,  263 
Brush  and  comb,  one  clean,  150 
Brushes  and  combs,  drawer  for, 
147 

— washing  of,  150 

— in  dining-room,  91 

— hearth,  in  bedroom,  157 
Bryant  & May’s  boxes,  156 

matches,  143 

Bumps  on  child’s  head,  236 
Buns  for  five  o’clock  tea,  114 
Burmese  carpet,  65 
Bureau  desk,  Hevvetson’s,  94 
Burnett’s  artistic  muslin,  162 

— Bolton  sheeting,  124 

— cretonne,  196 

— marguerite  cretonne,  122 

— plain  muslin,  119 

— serges,  107 
Burns,  236 

Burton  Barber’s  pictures,  227 
Bushey  Heath,  6 
Bush  tlill  Park,  6 

cupboards  in  houses,  136 

Buttercup  paper,  Pither’s,  66 
Butter  dishes,  52 
Butterfly  lamp,  Drew’s.  131 
Buy  what  you  want,  56 


Cabinet  in  morning-room,  Smee’s, 
97 

— for  fireside,  76 

— pudding,  251 
Cake,  tipsy,  257 

Calico  lining  to  wardrobe,  164 
Calls,  morning,  112 
Camp  bedsteads,  139 
Campden  Hill,  8 
Camphor,  236 
Candle  guard-*.  Price’s,  147 
Candles,  damage  by,  180 
Candlesticks,  85 

— Benson’s,  101,  177 

— for  hall,  66 
Cane-seated  chairs,  98 
Can  for  housemaid,  155 
hot  water,  155 
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Capabilities  of  aiticles  of  furui- 
ture,  71 

Caps  and  collars  for  servants,  180 
Care  required  to  keep  tliincs  nice, 
159 

Carlyle’s  house,  12 
Carpet,  blue,  105 

— Burmese,  for  stairs,  G5 

— for  bow  window,  127 

dining-room,  125 

drawing-room,  101 

— iris,  1 06 

— Oriental,  105 

— stair,  126 

— Wallace’s  cork,  for  hall,  63 

pantry,  54 

Carpets,  13-15,  126 
Carpets  needed,  59 

— not  to  wear  for  ever,  103 

— swept  one  way,  127 

— Wallace’s  ‘ Victor,’  196 
Carriage,  263,  264 

— cost  of,  262 

Carrington’s,  Yeates,  pictures,  227 
Carrot  soup,  252 
Carson’s  Detergent,  69 
Cast-off  raiment,  265 
Cases,  pillow,  1 12 
Cash’s  patent  frilling,  142 
Cauliflower  au  gratin,  249 
Cautions  about  shopping,  58, 59 
Ceiling  of  hall,  67 

morning-room,  100 

schoolroom,  227 

— paper  for  bedroom,  135 
Ceilings  whitewashed  yearly,  181 
Centre  of  ceiling,  78 

dining  table,  75 

Chain  spring  mattress  ‘Excelsior,’ 
141 

Chain  mattress  for  servant’s  bed, 
181 

Chains,  brass,  for  pictures,  78 
Chair,  a long,  138 

— arm,  82 

— covers,  123 

— desk,  95 

— for  drawing-room,  108 
piano.  111 

— siraight-backed,  82 

— Wallace’s  design,  72 
Chairs,  ‘ Beaconsflcld,’  154 

— cane-seated,  98 

— cheap  (see  Oetzmann’s),  73 

— comfortable  s hapes,  71,  74 


CHO 

Ch.irs,  cretonne  for,  122 

— for  bedroom,  159 

— in  morning-room,  97 
Chairs  in  nursery.  198 

— low  wickerwork  (Smee’s)  82 

— Smee’s  design  for,  71,  73 

— wicker,  106 

best  firms,  262 

Chamber,  arrangement  of,  218 
Chamois  leather  for  cleaning  glass, 

53 

Character  of  mistress,  186 
Charming  room,  179 
Chavasse, Dr., ‘Advice  to  a Mother,’ 
212 

‘Advice  to  a Wife,’  212 

Cheap  art,  226 

Cheap  china  for  bedroom  a mis- 
take, 154 

Checked  muslin,  120 
Checrfid  and  pretty  nursery,  195 
Cheerful  dining-room,  76 
Cheerful  face  at  dinner,  175 
Cheese  fondu,  250 
Cheese,  macaroni,  257 

— souffles,  257 

— straws,  256 

— toasted,  252  . 

Chenille,  Idberfy’s.  67 
Chesterfield  sofa,  94 
Chest  for  hall,  6.5 
Cheval  glass,  149 

use  of,  1 19 

Chicken,  croquettes  of,  254 
Chickens  from  Hasson  & Co.,  44 
Child,  each  have  its  own  cup,  233 
Child  of  the  period,  192 
Child's  own  set,  49 
Children's  dress,  235 

— friends,  232 

— diseases  inherited,  236 

— amusements,  209 
Chimneys,  lamp,  129 

China  and  glass,  arrangement  of, 
. 50 

China,  real,  50 

— Vienna,  50 

— white,  best,  51 

Chintz  for  bedroom  doors,  133 
Chintz  for  hall  dado,  65 
Chippendale  clock,  85 

— design  for  tables,  113 
Chloride  of  lime,  156 
Chocolate  cre.am,  253 
Chop  for  convalescent,  258 
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Chrysanthemum  design  for  paper, 
133 

Cigar  box,  use  of,  147 
Cigars  not  in  house,  109 
Claret,  260 
Clay  soil,  5 

Cleanliness,  servants’  disregard  for, 
181 

Clear  soup,  250 
Clock,  Oetzinann’s,  85 

— in  spare  room,  178 
Closet,  housemaid’s,  53 
Cloth  for  live  o’clock  tea,  113 
Cloth,  Gentlewoman’s,  76 

— for  sideboard  (Wilson  & Son), 
76 

— for  table,  43,  107 

Clothes,  gentleman’s,  to  be  folded, 
113 

Cloths,  linen  (see  Wells'),  114 
Coalscuttle  (see  Bartholomew  & 
Fletcher),  91 

Coals  in  drawing-room,  109 
Coats,visitors’,  hung  up  in  passage, 
64 

— not  to  be  hung  up  in  hall,  64 
Cocoa  for  breakfast,  51 
Cocoanut  matting,  Treloar’s,  69 
Cocoa  palm  on  table,  52 

Cod,  254 

— cutlets  of,  252 
Coffee  after  luncheon,  55 

— for  breakfast,  51 

— ground  each  morning,  51 

— kinds  of,  to  mix,  51 
Colbourne’s  blue  carpet,  105,  126 

— Bokhara  plush,  121 

— florin  serge,  12 1 

— tapestrj',  82,  106 
Collars  for  servants,  189 
Collect  treasures,  160 
College  pudding,  257 
Collinsou  & Lock’s  alcove,  140 
Colour  for  dining-room,  77 
front  door,  68 

— • — furniture  in  spare  room,  179 
Colours  for  hall,  65 

— only  buy  pleasure-giving,  133 

— restful  in  bedroom,  178 
Combination  dressing  table-wash- 
ing stand,  165 

Combustion,  slow,  erate,  136 
Comb,  vulcanite,  150 
‘ Company  manners,’  170 
Company  room  drawing-room,  102 


CUP 

Consciwatory  for  smoking,  81 
Consideration  for  mother,  214 
Convalescent,  chop  for,  258 
Cook  & Son,  dyers,  62 
Cook,  duties  ofj  30, 31, 53 

— ill,  185 

Cooking  for  invalids,  258 
Cook,  teach  girls  to,  231 
Co-operation  needed,  112 
Copper  shields,  128 
Cords  and  tassels  for  curtains,  62 
Corduroy  velveteen,  122 
Cork  carpet,  24 

in  bath  rcom,  163 

Corner  in  drawing-room,  106 

— belongs  to  mistress,  108 
Corners,  107 

Cost  of  dinner ; 

Menu  I.,  249 

II.,  251 

HI.,  252 

IV.,  254 

V.,  256 

VI.,  257 

Cost  of  keeping  horse  and  carriage,. 
264 

setting  up  ditto,  263 

(,'ott.age  piano,  110 
Counterpane,  143 

— in  spare  room,  172 
Cousins  marrying,  224 
(iover  for  cupboard,  134 
Cover  for  table,  75 
Coverings  for  bed,  143 

— of  soap  dish  should  be  of!’,  154 
Crash,  54 

Cream  chocolate,  253 
Cretonne  cover,  98 
for  eiderdown,  171 

— cover  for  bed,  143 

— curtain,  119 

— lirms.  262 

— for  bedroom  curtain,  122 

— for  chairs,  Sec.,  122 

• curtains,  162 

Croquettes  of  chicken,  25-1 
( ’rown  Derb}-  ware,  50 
Cruet  stand,  52 

(.'rust. 9,  bread,  19,  20 

Cry  of  baby,  205 

Crystal  .\1  oil,  131 

Crystal  Palace,  5,  6 

Chipboard  for  use  of  governess,  223 

music,  11 1 

— in  spare  bedroom,  182 
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Cupboard  tables,  square,  131 

— top,  for  toys,  227 
Cupboards,  9 

— in  Bush  Hill  Park  hous''S,  13G 
Cupbrards,  low,  square,  97 

— nursery,  197 

— schoolroom,  227 

— Wallace’s,  134 
Cups  and  saucers,  49 

— china.  Liberty’s,  1 11 
CuiTied  kidueys,  252 
Curtain  dado,  103 

— for  door,  159 

front  door,  GO 

piano,  110 

— over  door  to  kitchen,  G3 
Curtains,  bedroom,  135 

— carpets,  lighting,  1 15-131 

— corduroy  velveteen,  1 22 
Curtains,  cretonne,  119 

— for  drawing-room,  122 
doorway,  G2 

morning-room  ( Pi  ther’s),  100 

nursery,  196 

— - spare  room,  180 

— heavy, 13-15 

— muslin,  116 

— not  draped,  122 

— ready-made,  120 

— (see  serges,  damasks),  121 

— small  linen,  124 
— ■ velveteen,  G2 

Cushion,  djwn  ( Whiteley’s),  82 
Cushioned  desk  chair,  95 
Cushion  for  cane  seat,  98 
chair,  82 

Cushion  for  hollow  back  of  chair, 
82 

piano  chair,  1 1 1 

Cutlets  a la  reforme,  250 
■Cutlets,  mutton,  251 

— of  cod,  252 


Dado  for  bodr  om,  13i) 

drawing-ro  m,  102 

hall,  65 

kitclien  paesage,  22,  23 

nursery,  195 

— in  dining-room,  78 

— of  spare  room,  171 

— rail  in  dining-room,  77 
Damask  for  tea  cloth,  113 

— Shoolbred's,  121 
Damasks,Stephens’sSicilienne,12I 


DI3 

Daraasqus  papers,  Lil  ert^-’s,  74 
Danger  with  cheap  dressing  tables, 
146 

Date  of  purchase  of  clotTes  to  be 
marked,  166 
D ly  at  home,  1 12 
Day  for  payment  of  accounts,  86 
Diylight,  jamos  li  led  in,  131 
D.iy  nurs.'iy.  191 
Daughter,  dowry  of,  36 
Dead,  cheerfulness  about,  265 
Death  i t h u e,  265 
Decorating  drawing-room,  105 
Decoration  of  hall,  schemes  for,  66 

morning-room,  ICO 

Definite  occupation  tor  girls,  245 
Delft  (F.ank  Giles’s),  for  mantel- 
shelf, 85 

Departure  of  guest,  174 
Depredations  by  boys,  238 
Derbv  Crown  china,  50 
Desk,  82,  83 
• — bureau,  94 

— chair,  95 

— Sinee’s,  85 

Dessert  handed  round,  247 

— service,  50 

Destroy  answered  letters,  94 
Detail  in  housekeeping  matters,  27 
Details,  advice  about,  55 

— daily,  215 

Detergent,  Carson’s,  69,  137 
Dhurries  beside  bed,  181 
Diapers,  Rus->ian,  217 
Dickens  in  schoolroom,  231 

— much  neglected,  231 
Dining-room,  70-91 

— furniture  15/.,  91 

— number  of  chairs,  91 

— should  be  cheetfid,  76 
Dinner,  4 1 

— cost  of  : 

ISIenu  I.,  249 

II.,  251 

Ill  , 252 

IV.,  254 

V.,  256 

Yl.,  257  * 

— little.  24il 

— set,  W.alLace’.s,  47 

— - wagon  not  wanted,  76 
Discipline  for  b ys,  241 
Dish  for  piu=,  mV 
Disinfectant,  29 
Dislikes  of  child,  229 
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DIV 

Division  of  money,  2G0 
Doctor’s  bills  to  be  checked,  39 
Domestic  arrangement,  182 
Don’t  shop  in  a hurry,  131 
Doors  not  to  be  stufted  up,  115 
Doorway  curtain,  62 
Double  bed  in  spare  room,  172 

— furniture  in  spare  room,  172 
Douglas’s  artistic  jugs,  177 

— Bohemian  ware,  49 

— glass,  &c.,  155 
Doulton  saltcellars,  52 
Down  cushions,  Whiteley’s,  82 
Dowry,  French  system,  36 
Drainage,  5,  7 

Drain  pipes  for  umbrella  stands, 
64 

Drains  to  be  flushed,  29 
Draperies  an  index  to  character, 
123 

■ — best  firms,  262 

— ‘ turned  over,’  122 
Drapery,  118 

— for  grand  piano.  111 
piano,  110 

— ‘ Gentlewoman,’  87 
Draughts,  9 

Drawer  for  brushes  and  combs, 
147 

— in  wardrobe,  138 

— for  everything,  164 

— not  a store  for  rubbish,  148 

— should  run  easily,  172 

— to  be  tidied  regularly,  148 
Drawing-room,  115 

— a ‘ best  room,’  109 
air,  109 

— a teacher  to  the  untidy,  109 

— company  room,  102 

— for  use,  102 

— to  be  lived  in,  102 
Dreadful  boys,  237 

Dresses,  girls’  (Mrs.  Walker’s), 
235 

— not  to  be  hung  behind  doors, 
159 

— of  girls  made  at  home,  23 1 
Dress  for  maid,  54 
Dressing  jacket,  220 
Dressing-room,  162-168 

— table,  145 

never  near  window,  180 

— Hampton’s,  137 
Dressmaker,  children’s,  Mrs.  Wal- 
ker, 235 


ESC 

Dress  question,  264 
Drew'’s  Butterfly  lamp,  131 

— lamps,  143,  il7 

— paraffin  lamps  131 
Duck,  wild,  249 

Drill  and  discipline,  241 
Duplex  lamp,  199 
Dustbin,  22 
Dusters,  54 

Dust-traps  in  curtain  folds,  122 
Duties  of  servants  may  be  written 
ou^,  189 

to  be  well  defined,  30 

Dveing  velveteen.  Cook  and  Sons^ 
52 


Eagle  range,  28 
Early  rising,  29 

children,  206 

Earth-brown  paint,  66 
Eastbourne,  4 

Eastern-looking  cretonne,  103 
Eastern  palace,  bedroom  like,  221 
Eau-de-nil  paint,  171 
Eclairs,  250 

Economical  arrangement  for  din- 
ner, 44 

Economj',  190 
Education  of  children,  210 
Education,  present  system  worst 
for  boys,  237 

Edwards’s  desiccated  soup,  259 
Eider  dowm  quilt,  142 
Electric  bell,  portable,  219 

— • — for  waitress,  55 

— light  better  than  gas,  127 
Elliott’s  pot  r,  &c.,for  staircase  win- 
dow, 65 

Emergency,  be  ready  for  an,  139 
Enfield,  6 

Entertaining  one’s  friends,  245- 
260 

— guests  does  good,  174 
Entertainments  possible  to  your 

house,  246 

Entrees  ii  la  mode,  258 
Ethics  of  visiting,  170 
Everything  in  its  place,  157 

— in  spare  room  in  order,  176 
Example  among  parents,  230 

— most  important  in  domestic 
managem°nt,  32 

Excelsior  chain  spring-mattress, 
Ml 
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Excelsior  mattress,  172 
Exhibition,  Inventions’,  beaten 
metal- work  at,  128 
Experience  of  j'oung  wife  not 
unique,  223 

Extemporised  good  dinner,  259 
Extra  pillow-cases,  219 


Falseness  of  English  mode  of 
entertaining,  215 
Family,  large,  216 
Fan  for  screen,  91 
Fans,  Japanese,  101 
Fare’,  railway,  6 
Farmer  & Lane’s  bed  tables,  221 
Feather  bed,  141 
Feet  on  chair  bad  habit,  157 
Felt  for  front  door  curtain,  60 
Fender,  88 

— beaten  iron  and  copper,  89 

— made  of  virgin  cork,  90 
Fern  in  bedroom,  151 
Ferns  on  table,  52 
Finger  plates,  104 
Fire-irons,  109 

— brass,  Shoolbred's,  88 
Fire-i)lace,  87 

— how  filled  in  summer,  90 
• — in  hall,  69 

night  nursery,  200 

Fires  in  bedroom,  151 

— to  keep  good,  90 
Firms,  list  of,  260,  267 

First  guest,  importance  of,  177 
First  shopping,  55,  59 
Fish,  44 

Fitter  & Co.,  best  meat  dealers,  34 
Five  o'clock  tea,  1 12 
Finger  glasses,  Salviati,  48 
Floral  paper,  179 
Florin  serges,  121 
Floor  of  bedroom,  144 

nursery,  195 

schoolroom,  22G 

— stained,  181 
Flooring  of  hall,  C3 
Flower,  bedroom,  136 

— table,  1 14 

Flowers,  fresh,  sweet,  in  bedroom, 
221 

— for  table,  45 

— in  grate,  90 

guest’s  room,  177 

hall,  69 


Flowers  not  to  be  mixed,  247 

— on  table,  52 

Flounce  for  mantelpiece,  134 
Fondu,  cheese,  250 
Food,  amount  spent  by  English- 
men on,  34 

— for  baby,  222 
Footbath,  white  China,  155 
Footstools,  91 

— in  morning-room,  99 
Formal  visiting,  112 

Fortunes  for  son  and  daughter, 
244 

Frame  to  simulate  wardrobe,  138 
Frame,  white,  of  piano,  110 
Frame  wire  for  screen,  Whiteley’s, 
129 

Francis  quilts,  144 
Freedom,  more  wanted  among  us, 
132 

Fi-ench  caps  and  aprons,  5 4 

— pancakes,  249 

Fresh  air  iu  bedroom,  221 
Fried  sole.s,  248 

Friends,  entertaining,  245-260 
Friendship  among  girls,  237 
Frieze,  77 

■ — for  drawing-room,  103 
Frightened  child  tells  untruth, 
230 

Frilling,  Cash's  patent,  142 
Fringe,  hall,  Smee’s,  100 
Frocks  for  baby,  217 
Front  door,  position  of,  GO 
Front  of  piano,  110 
Frozen  meat,  33 

where  to  buy,  34 

Fruit  for  l)reakfast,  42,  229  * 

•Furniture,  a walk  among  the,’ 
106 

— for  bedroom,  144 
draw  ing-room,  172 

— of  nursery,  211 

— small  aniount  in  nursery,  197 

— should  not  be  bought  at  sale.s, 
136 

— two  se!s  in  spare  room,  172 
Furnishing,  division  of  money,  260 
Furnishing  firms,  261 


Gaaies  on  sofa  in  nursery,  198 
Garden  for  smoking,  81 
Garments,  mending  of,  167 
— of  dead,  265 
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lIan-;u-J  for  bcrceaunettc,  2C3 
Garret  box-room,  2H5 
Gas  brackets,  147 

— effect  on  picture  wire,  78 

— in  ball,  G7 

Gas  in  nursery  injurious,  199 

— never  use,  127 

— not  in  nurseiw,  199 

— only  necessary  in  passai'e  aul 
kitchen,  130 

— ' r.  lamps  in  two  separate  rooms, 
130 

Gatherings,  informal,  113 
German  screens,  129 
Gentlemen’s  clothes  to  be  folded, 
1G3 

— wardrobe  rather  extravagant, 
1G3 

‘Gentlewoman’s’  cloth,  7G 
Wilson’s,  114 

— drapery,  87 

‘Gentlewoman,’  the,  for  recipes, 
258 

Giles’s  blue  and  cream  cloth,  22C 

— dado  rail,  77 

— delft  ware,  50,  85 

— for  tables,  1 13 

— hall  wardrobes,  01 

— music  stand  and  holder,  111 
Girls’  dresses,  234 

Girl’s  i>art  in  world's  work,  245 
Girls,  house-proud,  IGO 

— should  learn  to  cook,  231 

sew,  230 

Glass,  48 

— and  china,  50 

— cheval,  149 

— closet,  47 

— to  be  kept  clean  and  bright,  53 

— to  wash,  53 
Glasses,  finger,  48 
Gloves,  housemaid’s,  51 

— not  many  in  use,  148 
Gong  in  hall,  G9 

Good  books  for  maid,  188 

— carpet  in  schoolroom,  22G 

— dinner  extemporised,  259 

— nursery  wanted,  191 

— servants  must  be  taught.  185 
Governess,  cupboard  for,  227 

— not  at  dinner,  234 

— qualities  of,  234 

— to  be  plea.sant,  234 
Graham  & Biddle’s  tapestry,  82, 

lOG 


IIEA 

Graham  & Biddle's  velveteen  for 
portieres,  124 
Graining,  G8 

— not  front  door,  G7 
Grand  piano,  11 1 

Grate,  how  filled  in  summer,  91 

— in  bedroom,  13G 

Grates  in  suburban  residence,  25 

— Shuffery's,  89 

— slow  combustion,  88 
Green  for  bedroom,  178 
Grilled  mushrooms,  25G 
Ground  floors,  8 

‘ Guardian,’  the,  for  servants.  190 
Guards  for  candle.  Price’s,  147 
Guest,  ideal  bedroom  for,  171 

— sickness  of,  173 

Guests  ensure  change  of  ideas,  175 
Guipure  Litrage,  119 

— for  quilts,  143 


Habits,  untidy,  to  be  avoided,  1 10 
Half  wardrobe  lined,  IGl 
Hair,  loose,  to  be  burned,  148 

— mattress  required.  111 
Hall,  ceiling  of,  G7 

— flooring,  G3 

— schemes  for  decoration  of,  CG 

— should  resemble  cosy  room,  G9 

— stone,  G9 

— sunless  decoration  of,  GG 

— the,  G0-G9 

— wardrobes,  Giles  & Wallace’s, 
G4 

Hammersmith,  8 
Hamirock  berceaunette,  204 
Hampton's  conduct,  138 

— dres,sing-table,  137 
Handbasin  in  bath-room,  102 
Handles,  brass,  104 
Handkerchiefs,  Libert}'’s,  G2 
Hand-painted  Vienna  china,  50 
Hanging  bookshelf,  228 
Happiness  in  childhood,  230 
Harbour  of  refuge,  morning-room, 

92 

Hare  soup,  251 
Harsh  parents,  230 
Hassocks,  99 

Hasson  ik  Co.  for  chickens,  14 
Hastings,  4 
Hatfield,  G 

Hay  bed  for  under  carpet,  125 
Headaches,  result  of  gas,  130 
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Health,  laws  of  for  children,  23G 
Hearthbrush  in  bedroom,  157 
Hearths,  tiled,  Shuffery’s,  88 
Ileelas’  reading  wicker  chairs,  82 
Help  servants,  186 
Heredity,  224 

Hewetson’s  bureau  desk,  91 
— English  rugs,  105 
— Kidderminster  squares,  104 

— monk’s  benches  in  hall,  66 

— rugs,  63,  125 

— sideboards,  76 

Highest  room  often  nursery,  191 
Hints  on  dinner,  258 
Hoarding  a mistake,  264 

— is  useless,  166 

Holder  for  music,  Giles’s,  111 
Holland,  brown,  141 
Home,  day  at,  112 
Home-made  wardrobe,  to  make, 
138 

Home  photo  frame,  101 

— to  be  managed  properly,  27 
Honeycomb  quilts,  143 
Honey  for  breakfast,  42 
Honest  carpenter’s  work  needed, 

144 

Hooks  for  pietures,  103 
Hopeless  condition  of  servant’s 
bedroom,  182 

Horse  and  carriage,  cost  of  setting 
up,  203 

Hostess  and  sick  guest,  173 
Hoskyns’  red  paint,  69 
Hot-water  can,  155 
Hours  of  household,  list  in  spare 
room,  178 

House  a sentient  thing,  57 

— Carlyle’s,  12 

— children’s  home,  169 

— choosing,  2-6 

— furnishing,  cost  of,  260 
House-proud  girl,  IGO 

‘ Household  Management,’  Mrs, 
Beeton’s,  258 

Housekeeping,  a matter  of  detail, 
27 

— common  sense,  37 

— schools  of,  37 
Housemaid,  articles  needed,  34 

— ill,  result,  185 

— waits  in  spare  room,  180 
Housemaid’s  box  and  glove  s,  54 

— closet,  53 

— duties,  53 


KEH 

House-mother,  life  of,  215 
Husband  not  troubled  with  house- 
hold worries,  37 


Ideal  bedroom,  218 

for  guest,  171 

Imitation  Wedgwood,  Mortlock’s, 
50 

Impromptu  tennis  party,  113 
Income,  how  to  apportion,  35 
Indian  matting  in  schoolroom,  226 
Indigestion,  cause  of  many 
troubles,  26 

Informal  gathering,  113 
Inherited  tendencies,  224 
Initials  on  linen,  142 
Ink,  Stephen’s  blue  black,  84 

— eraser.  Perry’s,  155 
Inkstands,  Japanese,  84 
Insure  eaeh  daughter’s  life,  37 
Insure — husband  to  insure  his  life, 

46 

Introductions  necessary,  247 
Invalids’  cooking,  258 
Inventions’  Exhibition,  beaten 
metal  work,  128 
Invitations,  175 

— how  issued,  246 
Iris  carpet,  106 
Wallace's,  66 

Iron  brackets,  Benson’s,  128 

— gas  lamps,  67 

Jackson’s  varnish  for  stain,  126 
Jalousies,  115 

Japanese  ehn-santhemuni  paper, 
133 

— leather,  price  of,  77 
paper,  67,  102 

— umbrella  in  fireplace,  90 
Jeffreys,  Shuft’ery,  and  Knowles  & 

Co.,  for  wall  papers,  57 
Jepson,  Mrs.  Hanbury,  blankets, 
167 

for  monograms,  114 

Jerry  building,  25 
Joints,  good  sized,  44 
Jolly  face  of  nurse,  214 
Jugs,  Douglas’s  artistic,  177 

— for  hot  water,  155 

Kaffee  Kanns,  As-h's,  51 
Kensington  Square,  8 
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KET 

Kettle  in  drawing-room,  114 
Kiddermimtcr,  old,  104 

— square,  104,  I '27 

— three-ply,  104 
Kidneys,  curried,  2o2 
Kilburn  Orphanage,  205 

— Sisters  take  ‘rubbish,’  93 
Kitchener,  28 

Kitchen,  ne.ds  of,  188 
Kitchen  in  suburbs,  17,  18 

— utensils,  18,  19 

— position  of,  22 

— things,  list  of,  20 1 

— yearly  inspection  of,  24 
Knife,  bread  (see  ^lappin  & 

Webb),  52 

Knowles’s  Rendlet ham  paper,  220 

— rose  garland  paper,  100 
Kyrle  Society,  12 


Labour,  amount  of,  215 
Labour-saving  appliances,  16 
Lad}'  nurse  a folly,  213 
Lamp,  Benson's,  131 
hanging,  91 

— candle,  Benson's,  1 13 

— chimneys,  129 

— Drew’s  Butterfly,  131 

— for  servant’s  bedroom,  Drew’s, 
131 

— in  bedroom,  220 

■ spare  room,  177 

— oil,  in  hall  gloomy,  127 

— wick  not  to  be  cut,  129 
Lamps,  copper,  Benson’s,  128 

— tilled  in  daylight,  131 

— hanging,  Smec’s,  07 

— hints  on,  128,  129 

— iron,  Benson’s,  127 
■ — in  nursery,  199 

— iron,  gas,  07 

Shoolbred’s,  07,  127 

— V.  gas,  128 
Landings,  no  carpets,  126 
Landseer’s  pictures,  208 
Late  for  breakfast,  178 

Laxity  of  mannersainongchildrcn, 
242 

Leader’s  pictures,  227 
Leather  for  cleaning  glass,  53 

— Japanese,  77 

Lesson,  obedience  first,  228 
Lessons  in  winter,  229 
Letters  not  to  be  left  about,  94 


MAN 

ladters  to  be  destn  yod,  94 

— unread  to  be  burned,  260 
Liberty’s  bamboo  settles  for  hall, 

05 

— brackets  99 

— chairs,  108 

— chenille,  07 

— china  cups,  114 

— colour  lessons,  78 

— covering  for  piano  chair,  1 1 1 

— Eastern  cretonne,  103 

— foreign  rugs,  105 

— green  for  chairs,  73 

— muslin  for  windows,  05 

— My  sore  chintz  for  hall,  05 

— ornamccts,  85 

— silk  for  tying  curtains,  01 

— sugar  basins,  52 

— tapestry,  100 

— window  on  Red  day,  78 
Linen  for  curtains,  100 

— old,  for  burns,  149 

— printed  (see  Bither’s),  124 

— soiled,  basket  for,  149 

— table  cover,  146 
Linoleum,  03 

— for  landings,  127 

Light  for  washing-stand,  147 
I-ighting  of  sitting-room,  127 

spare  room,  177 

Likes  and  dislikes  of  children,  229 

Idly  carpet,  104 

List  of  firms,  206,  207 

Little  furniture  in  nursery,  197 

Litrage  guipure,  119 

Locks,  brass,  104 

Log  of  shipwood  (Whiteley’s),  90 

London,  living  in,  4,5 

London  and  N.W.  Railway,  0 

Long  chair,  a,  138 

Loud  shrieks  not  allowed,  207 

Luncheon,  43 

— for  children,  229 
Lying  among  children,  230 


MACAitONi  cheese,  257 
Madras  muslin,  120,  102 

does  not  wash,  120 

Maids  should  be  left  to  them' elves,. 
183 

Make  visits  pleasant,  170 
Management,  48 
Man,  cost  of  dressing,  204 
Manners  bad  at  home,  81 
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MAN 

Manner  of  treating  visitors,  170 
Man'ergh  & Sou’s  blankets,  1(17 
M ante's,  10 
Mantelpiece,  103 
Mantelpiece  in  dining-room,  85 

— Shuft’ery’s,  88 

— sketch  of,  88 

— wooden,  86 

Mappin  & Webb’s  breid  knife,  52 

— brush  and  comb  sets,  150 
Maps  in  nursery,  209 
Marble  mantelpiece,  86 

M irble,  out  of  place  in  small  hous'', 
86 

Marguerite  cretonne,  Burnett’s, 
122 

Marked  Witney  blankets,  1 12 
Marketing,  best  time  for,  31 
Marmalade  for  breakfast,  42 
Marshall’s,  Mrs.,cookery  b ■>oks,258 
Masher  u.  manly  youth,  2 10 
Matchbox,  06,  85,  143 

— the,  n died  to  wall,  153 
Matches,  Bryant  & Slay's,  143 

— Swedish,  156 

Mat  for  door,  Sho  ilbred’s,  63 

coal  scuttle,  91 

Mats,  no  loose  ones  near  door,  66 

— on  shelves,  165 
Matting,  105 
Matting,  dcoanut,  22 

— firm-',  262 

— for  bedroom,  144 
dining-room,  125 

— to  be  swept  one  way,  127 
washe  1,  127 

— Treloar’s,  69 

M l' I re  s.  Excels!  r,  172 
Mayfair,  8 

McClelland,  Mrs.,  designs  &c..  103 

newspaper  stand,  &c.,  95 

MeaB,  33 

— - and  inonej',  33 

Meat,  amount  eaten  by  English- 
men, 34 

— fr  'zen,  33 

— prices  of,  34 
Medical  attendance,  39 
Medicine  bottles  out  of  room,  176, 

220 

Medium  to  bs  maintained,  212 
Mending  garments,  167 
Men,  hoarders  of  old  clothes,  166 
Memory  in  children,  209 

— of  early  days,  177 


MUD 

Menu  I.,  248 

— IE,  219 

— Ill,,  251 

— IV.,  252 

— V„  254 

— VI.,  256 
Me'ringues,  255 
Milk  for  baby,  222 

Middle  ages  not  to  be  copied,  140 
Milk  basin,  19 

— for  babies,  193 

— hot  for  coffee,  51 
Mince  pie,  249 
Mind  of  a child,  209 
Clinton’s  ivy-patterned  china,  49 
Mistress  must  be  good  hostess,  249 

— provides  soap  for  gu=st,  177 
Mistress  responsible  for  appearance 

of  table,  50 

— should  look  after  desk,  85 

— should  not  ‘ control  ’ maids,  183 

— should  provide  liv'cry,  54 

— to  define  duties  of  servant,  30 

— to  dust,  &c.,  drawing-room,  1 14 

— to  help  make  own  bed,  132 
Mistress’s  comer,  108 

— own  room,  92 
Mocha  coffee,  51 
Money,  33-46 
Monke}'  Brand  soap,  54 
IMonogram  on  b'ankcts,  167 

— on  clothes,  114 
sheet,  142 

Monthly  nurse  to  remain,  221 
Morning-roo n a rest,  92 
Morning  calls  idiotic  custom,  112 

— room  a harbour  of  refuge,  92 
Morning  room  aspect,  5 

an  index  to  house,  92 

ceiling,  100 

decoration  of,  100 

the,  92-101 

‘ Morning  Post,’  the,  for  servants, 
190 

Morris’s  carpet,  126 
Mortlock’s  Beaufort  ware,  1 53 

— dinner  service,  48 

— dessert  service,  50 

— modern  Venetian  ware,  48 

— sets  of  ware,  154 
Moss  on  table,  246 

Mother,  consideration  for,  214 

— not  enough  thought  bestowed 
on, 213 

Muddle,  expensive,  118 
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MTJL 

Mulligatawny  soup,  254 
Mull  muslin,  Swiss,  120 
Mushrooms,  grilled,  256 
Music,  receptacle  for,  111 

— stand,  &c.  (see  Giles),  111 

— to  be  encouraged,  231 
Muslin,  checked,  120 

— curtains,  116 

— for  curtains,  162 

— Liberty’s,  65 

— Madras,  120 

— plain,  Burnett’s,  119 
■ — white,  120 
Mutton,  253 

— legs  of  h la  Bretonnc,  255 
Mutton,  New  Zealand,  33,  248 

— saddle  of,  257 


Name  of  servants  on  all  property, 
182 

Nauseous  food  to  children,  229 
Necessaries  to  be  bought  first,  57 
‘Nest,’  four  tables,  113 

— morning-room,  a,  93 
Newspaper  stand,  95 
Newspapers,  93 

Night  attire  not  to  be  folded,  143 
Nightlight,  177 
Night  nursery,  199 
No  gas  in  nursery,  197 
Noises  from  nursery,  190 
Nonsense,  formal  visiting,  112 
Norwood,  5 

Not  best  room  for  guests,  171 
Novels  in  spare  room,  177 
Novelties,  rage  for,  104 
Nurse,  choice  of,  212 

— from  friend’s  nursery,  191 

— methodical,  214 

— monthly,  207 

— over  tw'enty-five,  194 

— single-handed,  211 
Nurse’s  room  for  sleeping,  218 

— cupboard,  211 

Nurseries,  good  healthy,  neces- 
sary, 192 
Nursery,  190-211 

— a lesson  ground,  207 

— carpet  (see  Wallace),  196 

— cheerful  and  pretty,  195 

— floor,  195 

— paper,  195 

— rhymes,  paper,  197 


PAP 

Oak  bookcase,  96 
Oat  cake,  43 

Obedience,  first  lesson,  228 
Objections  to  dado,  136 
Odds  and  ends,  261 
Odours  from  smoking,  80 
Oetzmann’s  chairs,  73 

— clock,  85 

Oil  cloth  for  kitchen,  23 

— crystal,  Al,  131 

— lamp,  127 

— smell  from,  129 

Old  flannel  petticoats  useful,  149 

— linen  for  burns,  149 
Olives,  beef,  256 

One  colour,  264 
Opportunities,  use  of,  210 
Order,  perfect,  in  spare  room,  176 
Oriental  rugs,  67 

— squares  of  carpet,  67 
Ornaments,  Liberty’s,  85 
Orphanage,  Kilburn,  265 

Other  people’s  things,  care  for, 
158 

Ottoman  box  for  charities,  149 

— for  piano.  111 
Outfit  for  baby,  217 
Outings,  Sunday,  189 
Overmantels,  10,  103 
Overflow'  of  wardrobe,  106 
Owl's  head  shades,  130 
Oysters,  254 


Paint  and  paper,  a background,?? 
Paint,  cream  coloured,  for  hall,  6? 
Painted  suites  for  spare  room,  1?1 
Paint,  girls  to  learn  to,  231 

— Hoskyns’  red,  69 

— over  graining,  69 
Palm,  cocoa,  52 

— for  bend  in  grand  piano.  111 
Pancakes,  French,  249 
Panelled  room,  103 

Panels,  Japanese,  paper  for,  ?? 
Pantry  floor  (see  Wallace),  54 
Pantry,  housemaid’s,  to  be  tidj',  54 
Paper  for  bedroom,  Pither’s,  135 

ceiling  of  hall,  6? 

drawing-room,  103 

hall,  65 

servants’  hall,  24 

spare  room,  173 

— Japanese,  133 
leather,  67 
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Paper,  Pither's,  77 

Papers,  Damasque,  Liliert^q  74 

— rose  garland,  Knowles,  100 

— seen  by  one  person,  95 

— wall,  56 

Parent  always  master  of  house, 
244 

Parlour-maid,  53 
Parquetry  floors,  59 
Parties,  246 

— introduction  of,  170 

Party  should  be  within  means, 
247 

Passages,  22,  23 

— no  carpe's  for,  126 
Peace  for  children,  200 
Peaches,  American,  251,  259 
Pears  in  jelly,  250 
Perfect  education,  251 
Permanganate  of  potass,  29 
Perry’s  ink  eraser,  155 
Pheasant,  boiled,  253 

— roasted,  255 

Photographs,  Autotj’pe  Co.’s,  160 

— for  nursery,  208 

— of  children,  160 

— of  parents,  93 

— for  spare  room,  176 
Physiology  for  children,  23G 
Piano,  110 

— chair.  111 

— grand.  111 
Pictures,  227 

— for  nursery,  208 

— hooks  for,  103 

— in  bedroom,  160 

— on  staircase,  65 

— necessary  for  schoolroom,  226 
Pie,  mince,  249 

‘Pigeon  English,’  should  not  be 
talked,  203 
Pillow-cases,  142 

— extra,  219 
Pillows,  142 

— for  reading  in  bed,  220 

— in  spare  room,  172 

— large  for  sofa,  94 

— of  sofa  in  nursery,  198 

Pipes,  drain,  for  umbrella  stands, 
54 

Pither’s  Berry  paper,  106 

— Buttercup  paper,  106 

— carpets,  126 

— linen  for  curtain,  100 

— paper,  57,  77,  135 


QUE 

Pither’s  printed  linen,  124 

— radiant  stove,  69 

— yellow  Burmese  paper,  66 
Place  of  baby  in  househoid,  205 

— for  everything,  46,  157 

— for  lamp,  129 

nursery,  206 

Platter  for  bread,  52 
Plant,  art  pot  for,  52 

— at  end  of  banister,  65 
Pleasures  of  towns,  248 
Pleasant  week-end  visits,  174 
Plum-pudding,  253 

Plush,  Colbourne’s  Bokhara,  121 
Poetr}',  books  of,  177 
Poison,  mark  disinfectants,  29 
Pokerette,  100 
Pole  for  curtains,  135 
Politeness  in  drawing-room,  109 
Porridge,  229 
Portable  electric  bell.  219 

— propertj’,  servants’,  182 
Portibres,  63,  124 

— colour  of,  66,  67 
Position  of  nursery,  190,  191 
Postal  arrangements  in  spare 

room,  178 

in  hall,  66 

Potatoes,  45 

Prejudices  about  Sunday,  232 
Pretty  and  cheerful  nursery,  195 

— room  for  maid,  182 
Price’s  candle  guards,  147 
Prices  of  meat,  34 

Prince  Albert’s  pudding,  250 
Print  dress  for  maid,  54 
Profession  of  wife  and  mother,  92 
Professional  man  should  insure,  46 
Promptly  correct,  183 

— praise,  183 
Ptarmigan,  251 
Pudding,  cabinet,  251 

— college,  257 

— plum,  253 

— Prince  Albert’s,  250 

— turret,  258 
Punctuality,  178 


Queen  and  low  dresses,  200 
— Anne  table,  107 

Shoolbred’s,  98 

‘Queen,  The,’  recipes,  258 
Queen’s  reading  lamp,  227 
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QCI 

Quiet  and  regularity  for  children, 
194 

— for  baby,  2'22 

— in  nursery,  200 
Quilts  eider  down,  142 

— Francis,  144 

— honeycomb,  143 

— Russian  work,  219 

‘ Quite  grown-up  ’ children,  242 


Radiant  stove,  Pither’s,  09 
Railway  fares,  6 

— journej’s,  3 

— — none  for  babies,  205 

— London  and  N.W.,  0 
Range,  Eagle,  28 
Rates,  2 

Raw’  chestnuts  and  cream,  259 
Read,  teach  children  early  to,  228 
Reading  lamp,  227 

— in  bed,  220 

Reasons  for  mid-day  meal,  43,  44 
Rebecca  ware  (see  Elliott),  Go 
Receptacles  for  coals,  109 
Recesses,  8 

— in  bedroom,  136 

Recipes  in  ‘ Gentlew’oman,’  258 

‘ Queen,’  258 

‘ Truth,’  258 

‘ Red  day  ’ at  Liberty’s,  78 
Redfern’s  sailor  suit,  236 
Regularity,  30 

— for  chiidreu,  191 

— for  baby,  222 

Relation  between  parent  and  child, 
242 

Remove  guest’s  boxes  from  room, 
171 

Reiidlesham  paper  (see  Knowles) 
226 

Renovating  dresses,  264 
Rent,  2 

Repairs  to  carriage,  264 
Requisites  of  dressing-room,  167 
Rest,  complete,  for  baby,  200 

— for  wife,  215 

— retirement  time  of,  224 
Resting  place  for  back,  126 
Restful  colours,  178 
Retirement  time  required,  224, 

225 

Result  of  gas  in  room,  130 
Reynolds’s  pictures,  227 
Ribs  of  beef,  rolled,  249 


SAU 

Roasted  pheasant,  255 
Robb’s  biscuits,  223 
Rod  for  curtain,  61 
Rods,  brass,  2(i2 

— Shoolbred’s,  159 

— for  piano  curtain,  110 
Room,  change  of,  100 

— drawing,  aspect  of,  5 

— morning,  aspect  of,  5 

— bed,  5 

— sitting,  10,  11 

— spare  room,  168,  181 

— third,  79 

Rose  garland  paper,  Knowles’s,  100 
Rouge  for  cleaning  silver,  53 
Round  table,  74 
Rubbish  in  morning-room,  93 

nursery,  1 97 

‘ Rubbish,’  to  Kilburn  sisters,  93 
Rugby,  boys  return  from,  237 
Rug  in  front  of  toilet  table,  147 

— for  hall,  Hewetson’s,  63 
Rugs  for  bedroom  floor,  144 

— for  draw'ing-room,  105,  163 

— in  dining-room,  125 

— foreign,  Hampton’s,  Liberty’s, 
105 

— Kurd,  24 
‘Ruin,  Road  to,’  227 
Rules  for  meals,  30 

schoolroom,  229 

servants,  30,  186 

Rushes  and  grasses,  designs,  103 
Ruskin,  Mr.,  1 

Russian  diaper,  217 

— work  quilts,  219 


Sack  for  waste  paper,  85 
Saddle  of  mutton,  257 
Safe  tables,  107 
Sage  green  carpet,  Smee’s,  106 
Sales  of  carriages,  263 

— to  be  av’oided,  136 

Salis,  Mrs,  do,  Entrees  k la  Mode, 
258 

Salmon,  256 
Saltcellars,  52 
‘ Salve  ’ mat,  63 
Sanitary  wall  papers,  181 
Sanitas  best  disinfectant,  29 
Saturday  for  flushing  drains,  29 

— to  Monday,  174 
Saucepans,  19 

— see  VVhiteley,  17 
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SAV 

Savealls,  1G8 

Scale  for  arranging  weekly  inc(  mo, 
35 

Schoolmaster,  2 1 1 
Schoolroom,  225-23G 
School  sets  of  china,  49 
Schools  of  housciceeping,  37 
Scinde  rugs,  125 
Screens  for  lamps,  120 

— German,  how  to  make,  129 

— in  bedroom,  139 
Scullery,  the,  IG,  17 
Seaside,  4 

Seat,  window,  79 
Selection  of  servants,  51 
Self  control  in  children,  205 
Selvin’s  camp  bedsteads,  139 
Separate  bed  for  each  servant,  181 
Serge  curtain,  14 

— table-cover,  75 
Serges,  Florin,  121 

— for  front  door  curtain,  GO 

— Burnett’s,  107 

Service,  plain  white  (see  Wallace), 
4i 

Servants  and  lamps,  128 

— bedroom  lamp,  131 

— bereft  of  sense  of  smell,  28 

— disregard  for  cleanliness,  181 

— duties  may  be  written  out,  189 
to  be  defined,  30 

. stated,  32 

— hall  ceiling,  24 
table,  24 

— have  advanced,  183 

— how  to  develope,  25 

— like  change,  186 

— need  sympathy,  181 

— not  children,-i82 

— number  of,  18 

— require  guidance,  25 

— room,  181-190 
carpets,  34 

— should  be  friends,  184 

happy,  18G 

taken  j oung,  25 

walk  in  garden,  189 

— to  take  charge  of  dining-room, 
91 

— young,  187 
Settees,  bamboo,  G5 
Shades,  128 

— tinted  glasses,  131 
Sham  to  be  avoided,  38 
Sheets  changed,  182 


SLO 

Sheets  for  furniture,  54 

— in  spare  room,  172 

— three  j>air  for  each  bed,  142 
Shelf  for  bedroom,  13G 
Shelves  for  boots,  1G4 

— under  mantelpiece,  87 
Shield  for  candles,  130 

— of  coi>per,  128 
Shoolbrcd’s,  box  ottomans,  13 1 

— brass  fire-irons,  88 

— curtain  rods,  159 

— damask,  121 

— footstools,  99 

— iron  brackets,  128 

— Kidderminster  squares,  104 

— lamps,  C7 

— mat^,  G3 

— Queen  Anne  fable,  98 

— rods  for  curtains,  110 

— rugs,  125 

— Siam  silk,  82 

Shop,  each  has  its  specialities,  57 
Shopping,  55-59 

— arrange  amount  beforehand,  53 

— axioms  respecting,  58 

— cautions  about,  58,  59 

Short  blinds  not  in  bedroom,  IGl 
Shorthands,  5 

Sln-iekiug  not  allowed,  207 
Shuftery’s  grates,  89 

— mantelpieces,  88 

— slow  combustion  grate,  136 

— tiled  hearths,  88 
Shutters  for  spare  room,  180 
Siam  silk  for  chair,  82 
Sicilienne  damasks,  Stephens’s, 

121 

Sideboard,  Hewetson’s,  17G 

— not  wanted,  7G 

— Wallace’s,  7G 
Silver  to  clean,  53 

— sah  cellar,  53 

— to  be  counted,  53 

Simi)'.c  furniture  for  servant's  bed- 
room, 182 

in  nui-seiy,  211 

Single-handed  nurse,  211 
Sirloin,  251 

Sisters,  Kilburn,  take  ‘rubbish,’ 
93 

Size  for  walls,  35 
Sleep  in  a light  rcom,  1G2 
Sleeping  place,  beau-ideal,  142 
Slippers  not  in  drawing-room,  1G9 
Slop  pail,  155 


INDEX 
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SLO 

Slow  combustion  grates,  88 
Small  turkey,  250 
Smee’s  ball  fringe,  100 

— blue  paper,  100 

— cabinets,  76,  97 

— cords  and  tassels,  63 

— designs  for  chairs,  71-73 

— desk,  85 

— dressing  table,  146 

— low  wickerwork  chair,  82 

— mantelpiece,  88 

— Oriental  carpet,  105 

— sage  green  carpet,  106 

— tapestry,  106 

— washing  stand,  152 

— wing-like  brackets,  139 
Smell  from  kitchener,  28 

— lamps,  129 
Smoke  question,  81 
Smoking  after  dinner,  80 

— in  conservatory,  81 

— effect  of  in  room,  80 

— odours  from,  80 
Soap  dish  for  guest,  177 

— Brookes’s,  54 
Society,  Kyrle,  12 

Soda  to  be  left  in  sink,  29 
Sofa  in  morning-room,  94 

nursery,  198 

servant’s  room,  24 

— ottoman,  Wallace’s,  176 
S<ifas,  106 

Soil,  drt',  5 

Soiled  linen  basket,  149 
Soles,  251 

— fried,  248 
Souffle's,  cheese,  253 
Soup,  carrot,  252 

— clear,  250 

— Edwards’s,  259 

— hare,  251 

— mulligatawny,  254 

— while,  248,  256 
Spare  room,  168,  181 

always  ready,  174 

example  of,  158 

not  a store  room,  175 

to  be  cheerful,  176 

Spill  cases,  85 

— holder,  154 
Splashers  not  wanted,  152 
Spring  mattress,  141 
Sponge  dish,  154 
Square  box,  146 

— cupboard,  97 


SWE 

Square  cupboard  tables,  134 

— ottoman  for  piano.  111 

— art,  104 

— Kidderminster,  104 
St.  Alban’s,  6 
Stained  floor,  181 
Staining  boards,  126 

Stain  (see  Jackson’s  varnish),  126 
Staircase,  22 

— windows,  65 

— pictures,  65 
Stairs,  carpet  for,  65 
Standard  lamp,  128 
Stand,  cruet,  52 

— for  umbrellas,  Wallace’s,  64 
music.  Ill 

Stanmore,  6 _ 

Start  in  life,  177 

Stimulants  not  needed  by  young 
people,  41 
Sting  of  wasp,  236 
Stone  hall,  69 
‘ Stopping’  boards,  126 
Stove  in  hall,  69 

— Pither’s,  69 

Strangers  notice  arrangement  of 
windows,  124 
String  in  desk,  94 
Straws,  cheese,  256 
Strode’s  iron  gas  lamps,  67 
Study  for  girls,  245 
Stuffed  pigeons,  248 
Suburbs,  3-5 
Sugar,  Barbadoes,  51 

— basins,  52 

‘ Suitable,’  70 

Suit  your  house  in  all  decjraiions, 
57 

Suites  for  spare  room,  171 
Suits  for  bovs.  Swears  & Wells’s, 
235 

Summer  babies,  221  ' 

Sunday  afternoon,  233 

— outings,  189 

— in  schoolroom,  232 
Sundries  to  be  avoided,  39 
Sunshine,  9-10 

— in  schoolroom,  226 

— nccessaiy,  1 1 5 
Surroundings  cheerful,  102 

— effect  of,  133 
Sutherland  table,  113 
Swan’s  house,  127 
Swathing  for  infants,  217 
Swears  & Wells's  boys’  suits,  235 
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Swedish  matches,  lod 
Sweep  under  mats,  222 
Sweepiafj  of  matting,  127 
Sweets,  229 
Swiss  muslin,  120 
S3'denham,  5 

S^’inpathy  binds  men,  187 
mistress  and  maid,  187 


Table,  bed,  220 

— for  bedroom,  Smee's,  14C 

— centre,  covered  with  ferns,  75 

— cloth,  75 

— cover,  146 

serge,  75 

tapestrv,  75 

— dressing,  Hamilton’s,  137 

— in  servants’  hall,  24 

— in  nurseri',  197 

— Queen  Anne,  107 
Shoolbred’s,  98 

— round,  74 

— rush,  113 

— should  look  nice,  45 

— Sutherland,  113 

— urns  (see  Benson’s).  95 
Table  for  schoolroom,  228 

— dressing,  145 

— in  hall,  66 
Tables,  square,  134 

Tapestrv,  see  Colbourne,  Graham 
& Biddle,  82 

— (see  Liberty  and  Smee),  106 
Taste  of  mistress,  47 

Taxes,  2 
Tea-cloth,  1 13 

— cup  of,  113 

— earl}'  cup  of,  180 

— five  o’clock,  1 1 2 

— not  for  breakfast,')! 

— table,  113 

Tea  ware,  Minton’s,  49 
Teal,  250 

Tendencies  inherited,  224 
Tennis  parties,  impromptu,  113 
Tepid  water  for  babv,  222 
Tidies,  toilet,  to  be  avoided,  148 
Tidiness,  econoni}-,  148 
Tidy  drawers  regularh',  118 
Tiles  for  kitchener,  23 

for  washing-s‘and,  1 53 

Tinned  provisions,  259 
Tips}'  cake.  257 
Three-ply  Khlderminster,  104 


VOL 

To  air  the  bed,  142 
Tobacconist,  ‘ Moloch’  of  English 
household,  233 
Toilet  table,  145 
Toothbrushes,  154 
Top  of  bedroom  window  open,  176 
Tortoiseshell  combs,  150 
Towel  holder,  163 
Towels,  155 
— Turkish,  155 
Toys  on  cupboard  top,  227 
Training,  home,  for  boys,  240 
Trains,  3,  6 

Trays  for  brush  and  comb,  147 
Treasures  to  be  collected,  160 
Treloar’s  matting,  226 

scarlet  cocoanut,  69 

Trivet,  114 

Trophy,  bracket,  161 

Triibner’s  revolving  bookcase,  99 

‘ Truth  ’ recipes,  258 

Tulip  carpet,  104 

Turbot,  half  a,  250 

Turret  pudding,  255 

Tutor  for  evening,  241 

Two  beds  in  spare  room,  172 


U-MBUELLA,  dry,  to  be  taken  to 
room,  64 

— not  to  be  rolled,  6 1 

— stand,  Wallace’s,  64 
Unrestful  colour,  white,  178 
Upholsterer  not  a guide,  58 


Valaxce  not  allowed,  181 
Varnish,  Jackson’s,  for  stain.  126 
Velveteen  for  curtain,  62,  122 

— for  portieres,  124 
Venetian  blind,  115 

— glass,  48 

Ventilation  in  night  nursery,  200 
Vest  for  baby,  217 
Vickery’s  demon  se.aling-wax  set, 
85 

‘ Victor  ’ carpet,  Wallace's,  226 
Vienna  china,  50 
Visiting,  ethics  of,  170 

— formal,  112 
Visitors,  careless,  157 
Visitors’  coats,  64 
Volunteers  for  boys,  241 
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WAG 

Wagons,  dinner,  7G 
Waitress,  good,  51 
Walker,  Mrs.,  girls’  dresses,  235 
Wallace’s  bedsteads,  172 
> — blue  carpet,  105 

— carpet,  12G 

— catalogue,  2G5 

— chairs,  72 

— Chestertield  sofa,  94 

— cork  carpet,  54,  G3 

— cupboards,  131 

— hail  wardrobes,  G1 

— iris  cirpet,  GG 

— Kidderminster  squares,  101 

— pink  iris  carpet,  lOG 

— plain  white  china,  47 

— sideboard,  76 

— sofa,  17G 

— stand  for  umbrellas,  G4 

— suites  of  furniture,  172 

— ‘Victor’  carpet,  lOC 

— wardrobes,  105 
Waller’s  pictures,  227 
Wall  papers,  23,  56 

Jeffrey’s,  57 

Pither’s,  57 

Walls  of  nursery,  19G 
Wardrobe,  136 

— drawer,  136 

— frame,  138 

— hall,  Giles  and  Wallace’s,  64 
Wardrobes  in  ash,  164 

— for  mistress,  149 

— for  gentlemen,  164 
Ware,bedroom  (sec  Mortloek),153 
Washing,  enormous  amount  paid 

for,  35 

— stand,  Smee’s,  152 

— tub,  22 
Wasp  sting,  236 
Waste,  20-22 

• — not  allowed,  37 

— paper,  85 

■ basket,  84 

Water  bottles,  49 
Watford,  6 

Watts’s  wardrobe,  165 
Weak  backs,  236 
Wear  things  out  equally,  169 
Wedge  for  window.  156 
Wedgwood,  imitation  basket  set, 
58 

Week,  bill  of  fare  for,  4 1 
Weekly,  accounts  to  be  j aid,  36 

— food  bill,  35 


vou 

Welcome,  113 

— given  by  hall,  69 

— new  servant’s,  184 
Wel's’s,  linen  eloths,  114 
Whipping  children  once  sufficient, 

229 

White  china,  51 

— curtains,  117,  161 
Whiteley’s  best  china,  47 

— brass  bedroom  fitting.s,  133, 135 

— brushes,  150 

— ceiling  paper,  135 

— down  cushion,  82 

— frame  for  wire  screen,  129 

— log  of  shipwood,  90 

— muslin,  120 
White  soup,  248,  256 
5Vhite  table-cloth,  to  fold,  75 
White,  nnrestful  colour,  178 
Wicker  chairs,  106 

Heelas’s,  82 

Wick  of  lamp  not  to  be  cut,  129 
Wicker  chairs,  Smee’s,  82 
Widgeon,  257 
Wife’s  duties,  27 
Wild  duck,  249 

Wilson’s  cloth  for  sideboard,  76 

— ‘ Gentlewoman’s  ’ cloth,  1 14 
Windows,  arrangement  of,  124 
Windows,  9 

— different  shapes,  115 

— muslin  for,  65 

— open,  100,  143 

— seat,  79,  ‘228 

— wedge,  15ii 

Wing-like  brackets,  Smee’s,  139 
Witney  blankets,  142 
Woman,  cost  of  dressing,  264 
Wooden  bedsteads,  140 
Wooden  mantelpiece,  86 
Wood,  dark  plain,  107 
Worcester  china,  50 
Work  table,  95 
Worries  of  woman,  215 
Wrench,  when  bo\-  leaves  school, 
237 

Writing  table,  172 
Wrong  wav  of  dealing  with  boys, 
239 


Young  coupi.ks.  advice  to,  26 

errors  of,  26 

— servants  needed,  187 
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HEWETSON,  MMER  S THEXTON,  Lid,' 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAO,  LONDON,  W. 


Address -HE WETSONS,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  London,  W. 

3i>ao 


English  carved  oak  ,i:z. 

All  Goods  Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  Great  Britain. 

HEWETSON’S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

CONTAINS  UPWARDS  OF  1,000  ILLUSTRATIONS,  AND  IS  THE  BEST  FURNISHIliC  GUIDE  EXTANT. 

HOW  TO  FURNISH  FOR 
£150  : 0 : 0 £300  : 0 : 0 £500  : 0 : 0 

Each  Brticlc  1numba•c^  anb  JUustratcb  in  Catalogue.  jfrcc  post. 


Advertisement. 


Outfits  of 

Household 

Linen. 

John  Wilson  Sons 

are  prepared  to  submit  printed  price-lists 
and  estimates  of  the  above,  suitable  for 
the  most  moderate  requirements,  or 
extended  to  any  scale  desired. 

The  large  and  unrivalled  stock  of 
ARTISTIC  DAMASK  TABLE-LINEN, 

SHEFTINGS,  TOWELLINGS, 

and  every  variety  of  Household  Drapery, 
from  the  very  finest  to  quite  inexpensive 
qualities,  can  be  seen  in  their  Newly- 
arranged  and  Spacious  Show-Rooms  at 

x59,N  ew  Bond  Street,  London; 

or  specimens  will  be  sent  carriage  paid. 
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CAVENDISH  HOUSE,  CHELTENHAM. 

Kstabushed  1818. 


SPECIALITE-REPRODUCTION  OF  ANTIQUE  MODELS  IN  OAK. 


No.  15,777.— Antique  Style  Carved  Oak 
Table.  Height,  30  inches ; diameter  of 
top  (round),  22  inches.  Price  42s. 


No.  18,205— Antique  Style  ‘Tintern 
Oak  Stool.  Height,  24  inches ; diameter 
of  top  (shape  trefoil),  16  inches.  Price 
13s.  9d. 


No.  18,118.— ‘ The  Flap’  Antique  Style  Carved 
Oak  Corner  Table.  Height,  30  inches;  size  of 
top,  25  inches  square.  Price  42s. 


Other  Specialities  in  Antique 
Style  Oak  as  follows: 

Charles  1st  Tables  ...  38/6 
Lion’s  Head  „ (round)  39/6 

„ „ „ (oval)  45/0 

Sutherland  „ ...  39/6 

Sexagon  Tables,  legs  58/6 

Footstools  2/0 

Dolphin  Tables  ...  78/6 
Lamp  „ (twisted  legs)  18/6 
Monks’  Benches ...  5 to  65  Gs. 

Settees 82/6 

Corner  Settles ...  8to12Gs. 
Cabinets,  Sideboards,  Hall 
Stands,  &c.  (&c. 

Slelchet  and  Photographs  sent  on 
application. 

' I like  your  Cretonnes  very  much. 

Mrs.  Panton. 

‘ Thanks  for  the  patterns  of  Cre- 
tonnes ; there  are  many  I like  very 
much.’  Mrs.  Talbot  Coke. 


CAVENDISH  HOUSE  COMPANY,  LIMTD.,  ART  FURNISHERS,  CHELTENHAM. 
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Advertisment. 


GRAHAM  & BIDDLE 

(^Formerly  Partners  in  the  firm  of  Jackson  4'  Graham,  London), 

Decorators  and  Sanitary  Engineers, 

DESIGNEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SIMPLE  AND  ARTISTIC  FURNITURE, 
BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING  AND  CARPETS. 


SPECIAL  DESIGNS  AND  COLORINGS  OF  CRETONNES  AND 
FURNITURE  MATERIALS. 


5tne  JSrocaDes  for  Court  Crains  anO 
Cbeatrical  Caresses. 


The  “Model  House”  completely  Decorated,  Furnished,  and  fitted 

up  with  Electric  Light. 


All  Readers  of  “ From  Kitchen  to  Garret  are  advised  to  inspect 
the  “Model  House,'’  ivhlch  is  a j) radical  treastise  on  furnishing. 

GRAHAM  & BIDDLE, 

GRAHAM  HOUSE, 

463  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


